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Mons other feſtivals and ſolemn rites ces 
lebrated by men, in the rude and early 
| ages of antiquity, the cuſtom prevailed, 
to ſacrifice a goat, at the time of the vin- 


tage, to Bacchus, who firſt cultivated the vineyards, 
and taught mankind the art of making wines. 

On peopling and forming the city of Athens by 
Theſeus, about 12306 years before the birth of 
Chrift, this was performed, at firſt, near the tem- 
ple of Bacchus, afterwards in the forum; the ſo- 
lemnity attended with ſong and dance, a chorus of 
muficians, and the hymns or ſongs compoſed by 
the poets of the times, who contended to excel 
and outdo one another in thoſe performances: the 
ſolemn hymn ſung on this occaſion was known by 
the name of TRAGEDY, the Song of the 
GOAT, or the Song of the VINTAGE. 

From Athens it ſoon ſpread thro' the country, 
and to the villages, where the ſame was obſerved, 
and celebrated by the country people in their man- 
ner, and got the name of COMEDY, the 
Song of the VILLAGE. 

It is eaſ y to imagine that ſome alterations, and at- 

mpts to more order and regularity would from time 
te time happen! in ſuch a rude and barbarous manner 
a 2 | - 
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of repreſentation, tho” it was a long time after, that 
any material change befel them. And this great 
change was the invention of Theſpis, who, inſtead 
of their former roaring and dancing tumultuouſ- 
ly round the altar, or wearying the chorus to death 
with inceſſant ſongs in praiſe of Bacchus and Ceres, 
confined a certain number of them to a cart, and 
introduced a kind of a dialogue by a perſon to 
relieve the chorus, and a diſguiſe, by daubing 
their faces with the-lees of wine. Horace fays, 
that he found out a new kind of Tragedy ; that 
loaded waggons of poets and poems were carried 
from place to place about the country; and that 
the "repreſentation was performed by actors be- 
ſmear d with the dregs of wine. 
This di guiſe paved the way to the improvement 
oficial Maſk. The Dialogue was poliſhed and im- 
proved by Eſchylus, who brought a third perſon 7 
into action, added the Buſkin, or high-heel'd ſhoe, : 
and made them firſt tread the ſtage. He in- 
<< vented the Maſk, and the Acetic flowing Gar- 
ment, conſtructed a little Theatre, taught his 
c actors ſublime language, and to ſtalk in the 
« buſkin.” 2 
After him Sophocles and Euripides (who both . 
died about the ſame time, Sophocles being o years 
old, and Euripides 75, 406 years before the birth 
of Chriſt) completed, and brought Tragedy to its 
utmoſt perfection; and have left their works as the 
models of perfection for the imitation of ſucceeding 
ages. 
In like manner, as Eſchylus had changed the 
manner of Tragedy, Comedy after his time was 
detached from theſe ſongs of Bacchus, and took its 
form, and made its progreſs to perfection The 
ſubjects of repreſentation were real; the names of 
the perſons wy. intended to laſh or ridicule, were 
| 4 openly 
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openly mentioned. This was the Old Comedy; 
and continued till the thirty tyrants eſtabliſhed by 
Lyſander about 403 years before Chriſt, or, as 
others ſay, Alcibiades expreſsly forbid mentioning 
names upon the ſtage, which obliged them to point 
their ſatire under the maſque of fictitious names; 
and this was the Middie Comedy, But, as this 
method became likewiſe offenſive, fince they had 
the liberty by every other ſort of repreſentation to 
expoſe and mark out particular perions, they were 
farther check'd by Alexander the Great, when he 
had conquered Greece. Hence aroſe the New 
Comedy, a general deſcription and imitation of 
common life and common manners; which re— 
ceived its greateſt perfection from Menander, who 
is ſaid to have wrote 109 Comedies. 72 

The diverſions of the Circus were thoſe only ex- 
hibited at Rome; till, upon a grievous peſtilence 
happening in the year of the City 392, 361 before 
Chriſt, the firſt year of the 97th Olympiad, when 
C. Licinius Calvus and C. Sulpitius Peticus were 
Conſuls, religious ſuperſtition prompted. to ſend 
likewiſe to Etruria for players to repreſent ſeenical 
amuſements, who, according to the practice, of their 
own country, danced to muſic played upon the 
flutes. This brought the Roman youth to imitate 


them; to make extempory verſes, and throw 


out groſs and rude jokes upon each other, as 
was done in the original Tragedy at the feaſt of 
Bacchds, attempting at the ſame time to make 
their motions he proportionate to the ſounds of the 
muſic. Then they comp:ſed ſome incoherent-ir- 
regular pieces, (a ſort of medley, or miſcellany) 
without unity or connection, but ſet to muſic, and 
danced to by the actors: and this was their Satire; 
which, with ſome additions and improvements, 
paſſed .into the Attellane plays, (from Attella a city 
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in. Tuſcany) and was a mixture of Tragedy and 
Comedy. | 

They had, beſides this, their fefounins verſes ; 
firſt in oſe among the Campanians, which was a 
merry-making among the country people at the 
gathering in their harveſt : at which time, giving 
themfelves up to feaſting and jollity, they made 
extremely free with one another in ruſtic lampoons 
and fcurrilous jokes. Some pieces were likewiſe 
compoſed in the Saturnian meaſure ; a harſh, rough, 
unpoliſh'd verſe, which was a kind of irregular 
lambicks, and ſuppoſed fo ancient, as that Faunus 
and the prophets uſed it in delivering their oracles. 

There was no poet of any note among the Ro- 
mans before Livius Andronicus, who, ſo late as 
_ the year 513, after the building of the City, in the 
conſulſhip of C. Claudius and M. Sempronius T u- 
ditanus, brought the firſt play upon the ſtage, after 
the manner of the Greeks, which he 2Rcd him- 
ſelf, as was the cuſtom of all the compoſers in 
theſe times, He likewiſe wrote a poem in cele- 
bration of the Roman atchievements. Five years 
after this Nevius publiſhed his firſt play. 

Ennius was born in the year of Rome 515. He 
zmitsert the Greeks. His works conſiſted of an - 
nals and fatires : beſides which, he is ſaid to have 
wrote near forty plays. He died in the year 584, 
ena rh years after Plautus. 

About the ſame time Portius Licinius Tegula 
e with reputation. And Statius Cæcilius was 
a eelebrated Comic writer. Pacuvius was born in 
the year 533. He was a famous writer of I rage- 
dies, and is much commended. He publiſ d his 
laſt piece in the year 613. 

: When Plautus was born, is not certain. He 
died in the year of the City 569, nine years after 
the birth of Terence. And cotemporary with him 
weie 
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were M. Acutius, M. Plautius, and Cn, Aquilius. 
Some of the writings, of the two former were a- 
ſcribed to Plautus, and ſome of Plautus's to the lat- 
ter, till Varro's enquiries clear'd that matter up- 
and gave the different performances to their proper 
authors. Plautus wrote twenty-ſix Comedies; 
twenty of which have come down to us. He is 
greatly celebrated by the ancients, which reputa- 
1 tion he till obtains, for the quickneſs of his wit, 
XZ and the purity of his ſtile, A ſtrange fate attended 
bim as ever attended any poet. Having received a 
good deal of money for his plays, he took into his 
head to turn merchant; in which occupation he 
was entirely ruined, and loſt every farthing: ſo 
that, being e e of common necelfaries. he 
| betook himſelf, for daily bread, to work as a miller; 
and employed his time in grinding, and compoſing 
plays at the ſame time. 

About eighteen years after his death, the Andria 
of Terence was acted, about ſeventy three years 
after the play of Livius Andronicus : and in that 
period the Roman comedy was brought to its laſt 

perfection, as the Greek had been above 120 years 
before by Menander. 

But, before any thing farther be ſaid of Terence, | 

it will not be improper to mention a few things ö 
concerning the Roman Theatre, and the difference | 
between the manner of their theatrical repreſenta= | 
; tions and ours. 
1 Plays were acted at Rome on particular and ſo- 
[ lemn occafions, public feaſts, or the funerals of great 
men; and the care, and management of exhibiting 
and directing every thing belonging to them, was 
the buſinefs of the Edile, (one of the chief magi- 
ſtrates of the city, to whom likewiſe belonged the 
charge of the public buildings). The plays were 
” _ alwa)s acted in the day- time; and the theatres, 
= TY a 4 fome 
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ſome of them ſo large, that the one built by Pom- 


pey is ſaid to have contained an audience of 80,000 
people. 

The firſt material difference is, that they acted 
in maſks; which were not like ours, but cover- 
ed the whole head : and, as the name imports, 


(perſona) were made in ſuch 2 manner, as greatly 


to ſwell the ſound, by means of plates of braſs, 


and other contrivances; as likewiſe to humour the 


voice io the characters they repreſented : this be- 
came an art in which the actors were inſtructed : 

and there was beſides a great variety of them. 
If we credit what is ſaid, the motions of the 
eyes, and the different affedions of grief, terror, 


or amazement, were to be perceived in them, ac- 


c vrding as they repreſented Niobe, Medea, Ajax, 


&c. Now it is certain, that a natural voice could 


not extend, nor natural features be clearly diſcern d 
to ſuch an extent, and ſuch a dittance : and there- 
fore theſe artif cial aſſiſtances perhaps helped theſe 
inconveniences. It is moreover alledged, that the 
audience would be more agreeably entertained with 
ſuch a variety proportioned to the characters, than 
to ſee the ſame perſon appearing at one time as a 
king or hero, in gold and purple, and, at another 
time, in a character and appearance quite the re- 


verſe. 


The Chorus were a number of people who were 


ſuppoſed to be the ſpectators of the action repre- 
ſented, and to be preſent at ſuch different ſcenes as 
were acted before them, and were to make reflec- 
tions, or prayers, or vows, according to the ſeveral 


incidents: they were people ſuppoſed to be waiting 
upon kings and princeſſes, or the friends and ac- 
quaintance of ſuch as were engaged in the action. 
But the duty of the Chorus, in offering up theſe 
Prayers, or making theſe moral reflections, was the 
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buſineſs of one perſon, who was the Speaker or the 
Orator for them all: And in the interludes, (his 
time of ſpeaking) he was to ſay nothing but what 
naturally aroſe from the ſubje& and the incidents. 


that paſs'd before in the play; his bufineſs was, 


to appear always on the ſide of virtue and friend-, 
ſhip : to ſoothe the (unruly paſſions, and teſtify his 
—_ for thoſe who were afraid to do evil: to ce- 
lebrate the praiſes of juſtice and temperance, and 
ſhew the bleſſings of peace: to be an example of 
ſecrecy and honour ; and beſeech Heaven, that for- 
tune would again viſit the afflited, and leave the 
habitations of the oppreſſor.“ 

The Saltatio, or Dancing of the Ancients com- 
prehended a great deal more than what it does a- 
mong us: for in that was included the geſticula- 


tions of the mimes or miinicks, the various actions. 


of the player, and the modes or tone of elocution, 
when bis voice was high or low, as it accompanied 
the flutes; and this, as well as ſinging and playing 
on inſtruments, was comprehended under the ge- 
neral denomination of Muiic. So we find ſuch ex- 
preſſions, as that the Canticum (the monologue or 
ſoliloquy) was danced : tbat the actions of an ora- 
tor at the bar is not to be like the geſticulations of 
a dancer . and that this part of muſic was called 
Mork Music; which, without opening the 
mouth, ſpoke by the hands, and by various geſti- 
culationg repreſented what could hardly be expreſ- 
ſed in language or writing.” And we are told of 
Cicero, that he uſed to try the experiment with 
Roſcivs, whether the zctor could better and oftner 
diverſify the ſame thing by various geſticulations, 
or the orator by different expreſhons and the power 
of eloquence. 
It is certain that the whole of the play was a re- 
citative ſet to muſic; and ths Tibicen, or chief 


a 5 muſician, 
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muſician, by the beat of his foot, directed the 


player to raiſe or ſink his voice according to the ac- 
cents, which for this purpoſe were marked by the 
poet; that is, the dialogue; for the monody or ſoli- 
loquy was an air, and always ſet to muſic by the 
chief muſician. 

Doctor Bentley has publiſhed bil edition of Te- 
Tence wich theſe ſtrokes of accents, and upon that 
principle has made many tranſpoſitions and critical 
emendations of the text. By means of theſe marks, 
he tells us that a perſon may read the whole of the 
plays with the fame elevation and depreffion of 
voice, as the player originally pronounced them on 
the ſtage. 

As to the manner of acting their plays, and what 
has been ſuppoſed, that always one perſon acted or 
performed the geſticulation, while another pro- 
nounced the part, and that both were performed to 
the ſame time and notes of muſic: of this much 
has been ſaid perplexedly and obſcurely. But the 
whole appears to be this, that the dialogue was 
acted and pronounced by the ſame perſons, as our 
modern plays, only in recitative accompanied with 
muſic : but that the canticum, (the monologue or 
foliloquy), which was the ſame as the monody or 
the air, and ſet to muſic by the muſician, was ſung 


by one perſon, and the action and geſticulation 


Proper to it performed by another. Livy tells us, 


that Andronicus, being called upon to act ſome 


parts over again, his voice becoming hoarſe, he ob- 
tained leave of the audience to have a boy placed 
before the muſic, to ſing or pronounce; and that 
he ated the canticum with more eaſe,. as he was 
freed from the trouble of ſpeaking. And after- 
wards he adds, that from thenceforth the air was 
fung to the action of the players, and that Wey 
* only the dialogue, 
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This was an art in which they were trained up 
and inſtructed. It was no doubt very difficult: for 
it is ſaid, that it was matter of admiration to behold 
with what readineſs and exactneſs of time the geſti- 
culation accompanied the words of the ſinger. 
As to the Flutes, all that ſeems clear in regard 
to them, is, the right- handed or Lydian flutes were 


adapted, and played upon, to the graver and more 


ſerious parts of the play; the left-handed or Sarra- 
nian flutes to the humourous and lighter parts of 
the ſcene: and they were accordingly changed, 
ſome parts of the play that had a mixture of the 


grave and pleaſant being acted to unequal flutes, the 
right and left-handed together, 


The Cothurnus was a kind of half boot, a A 


high heel, and wore by the perſons who acted the 


principal parts of Tragedy. The Soccus (Sock) 
was a light and eaſy kind of ſhoe, and uſed in Co- 
medy. 

If the ſcene was in Greece, and the characters 
Greek, the play was called PA LLI ATA, from the 
Aan, the dreſs of the Greeks. If Roman cha- 
racters were repreſented in Tragedy, or great and 
diſtinguiſhed ones in Comedy, it was called PR E- 
TEXT AT A, from the dreſs of the Roman nobility; 
and the Comedy, which was to repreſent common 
life, Tos ATA, from the Roman gown, If the 
ſcene chiefly conſiſted of characters of low life, it 
was called TABE:NARIA, from the word TA- 
BERN A, ſignifying a Shop or Shed. The Attel- 
lane pieces were an improvement upon the Satire, 
which came in place of the original Fuſcan enter- 
tainments, and were fo Called, from Attella, a city 


in Tuſcany. 


The Mimes were the loweſt of the entertain- 
ments. They were often obſcene. They were 
acted by one perſon, who wore neither the Buſkin 
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nor the Sock; and therefore called PLAN IPEs, 

Bare-footed. They had - likewiſe entertainments 
of Pantomime, or Dumb ſne w. 

Publius Terentius Afer is ſuppoſed to have penn 
how at Carthage. He was the flave of Terentius 
Lucanus, a ſenator; and this noble Roman was ſo 
ſenſible of his carly genius and diſtinguiſhed parts, 
that he beſtowed upon bim a liberal education, and 
after that gave him his liberty. It is generally, 
however, believed, that he was not a captive, as 
he was born in the interval between the ſecond 
and third Punic war; before which laſt period the 
Romans had ns commerce with Africa. He is ſaid 
to have been born in the year of Rome 560. when 
L. Cornelius Merula and Q. Minucius Thermus 
were conſuls, 193 years before the birth of Chriſt, 
and in 4th year of the 146th Olympiad, nine years 
| before the death of Plautus and the birth of Rmi- 
lianus, eight years after the defeat of Hanibal by 
the elder Africanus in the battle of Zama, which 
put an end to the ſecond Punic war, and 25 
years beſore the end of the Macedonian empire, 
when Perſeus the laſt of tbeir kings, and of the 
race of the Facidz, was deſeated in the battle of 
Pydna, and carried into captivity by Paulus /Emi- 
lius, ſon of that ZEmilius who was killed in the 
battle of Cannæ, and natural father of Amilianus, 
the younger Africanus, who took Carthage, and put 
an end to that republic. 

Tuo years after this laſt period the Andria was 
firſt brought upon the ſtage, the year of Rome 587, 
when Terence was 27. years old, tho' it is judged 
not to have been the firſt play that he wrote and 
offered to the Ediles; becauſe, in the prologue to this 
play, he ſeems to compla n of his having before met 
with uſage helhad not reaſon to expect, and that he 
Was el to deviate from the nature and deſign of 
| prologues: 
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rologues : and beſides, Cæcilius, to whom the 
Ediles deſired him to read his play, is ſuppoſed to 
bave died two years before this, in the year 585. 
It is ſaid, that, when he came to wait upon 
Czcilius with his play, being in a mean and ſhab- 
by dreſs, he was but indifferently received, and de- 
fired to fit down and read it, not upon the couch, 
but on a ſtool near it: that, after he had hes 


only a few lines, he was ſeated more honourably, 


and invited to ſtay ſupper; and, after he had re- 
hearfed the whole, Cæcilius expreſſed his admira- 


tion of the performance. An inſtance of great ho- 


nour and diſintereſtedneſs in an old poet, who ſaw 
himſelf likely to be outdone in reputation with the 
public! 

His plays were all aged with great applauſe, the 
Step-mother leaſt of all. The Eunuch was played 
twice in one day; for which he received about ſixty- 
five pounds of our money, (oo millia nummiim}). 

Sulpitius Gallus, a man of learning, lived at the 
ſame time with Terence; as did likewiſe Q. Fabius 


Labeo and Marcus Popilius, both men of conſular 


dignity, and who amuſed themſelves with poetry; : 
from whom he might have received aſſiſtance in 


poliſhing his works, had he ſtood in need of it, It 


is, however, generally ſaid and believed, that he 


did receive aſſiſtance from Scipio and Lælius; a ſur- 


miſe that Terence rather encouraged than contra: 
dicted, But it is neceſſary here to obſerve, that 
thoſe were not, nor could be, as many have mil 
takenly imagined, the elder Scipio Africanus and 
his friend Lælius, (at leaſt it is contrary to the 
chronology of the times we have left us) but 
Lzlius the ſon of the latter, and P. Cornelius Sci- 
pio Africanus Amilianus, adopted by the ſon of the 
elder Africanus; and who, as has been ſaid, was 


258 the ſame year Plautus died, and nine years 


after 
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after Terence : whereas the elder Scipio died in 
the year of Rome 570, when Terence was but ten 
Years. old. 

It is faid that 1 being one nigbt in his 
ſtudy, and his wife deſiring him to come to ſupper, 
he begg'd her not to interrupt him; and, as it was 
late before he came to the company, 4 his ex- 
cuſe, by ſay ing, he bad ſeldom found himſelf more 
ſucceſsful, or more in the humour of writing: that 
being thereupon requeſted to read what he had 
wrote, he repeated the lines that begin the fourth 
ſcene of the fourth a& in the Self-Tormentor. 
When he was but 34 years of age, he ſet out 
from Rome, to make himſelf more intimately ac- 
quainted with the cuſtoms and manners of the 
Greeks, that with greater eaſe and certainty he 
might repreſent them on the ſtage : from which 
Voyage he never returned. Some ſay he was loſt 
at ſea in his return back from Greece; others that 


| he died at a city in Arcadia, by a ſickneſs he had 


contracted with the grief and vexation of having 


Joſt ſome plays he had ſent by ſea to Rome: and 


that this happened in the confſul{hip of Cn. Cor- 
nelius Dolabella apd M. Fulvius Nobiltor, which 
was the year of Rome 594, 159 before Chriſt, 
and the ſecond year of the 155th Olympiad. 
Four of his plays, the Andria, Brothers, Eunuch 


and dor. are from Menander ; the o- 


ther two, Phormio and the Step-Motber, from A- 
pollodorus. 


As to what is ſaid of him, that he was returning 
with 108 plays of Menander tranſlated into Latin, it 


is hardly poſſible that the time of his being in Greece 
would admit of it: beſides, Menander wrote, at molt, 

108 or 109 plays, and Terence had already brought 
four of them upon the Roman theatre. It is in- 


| deed poſſible that he might have procured in Greece 
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PREFACE. xv 


a a compleat ſet or edition of the plays of Menander, 


the loſs of which might very probably ſo affect him, 
as to occaſion an illneſs that proved fatal to him. 
He is ſaid to have been in his perſon a middle- 
ſized man, flender, and of a dark complexion. 
He left behind him a daughter, who was married 
to a Roman Knight, and was poſſeſſed, when he 
died, of fix acres of land, by the fide of the Ap- 


pian road, near the village of Mars; contrary to 


what is ſaid of him by ſome, that the friendſhip of 
Scipio and Lælius, the great men of the age, 


had been of ſo little uſe to him, that he had not fo 


much as a houſe to live in. 
By this we may ſee how much eber the arts 
and ſciences flouriſhed in Greece than at Rome. 
The exact time of the birth of Eſchylus is not 


known: but he diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis, which happened 
in the 62d and 65th Olympiads, about 530 and 


520 years before Chrift, and of Rome 223 and 


233. And the Greek Tragedy was brought to its 


utmoſt perfection by Sophocles and Euripides, who 
are faid to have died in the ſame year, (Sophoeles 
about 15 years the older). which was the 2d year 


of the 93d Olympiad, 406 years before Chriſt, and 


of Rome 347. 

The old and middle Comedy was brought to per- 
fection by Ariſtophanes, who flouriſhed in the 86th 
Olympiad, about 436 years before Chriſt, and 317 
from the building of Rome. And before him Eu- 


.polis and Cratinus had wrote with great merit and 


ſucceſs in the old Comedy. Afterwards the new 
Comedy was carried to its greateſt height by Me- 
nander and Philemon. But the firſt is reckoned 
by the learned to have excelled, though the other 
gained ofteneſt the prize. Menander was born in 
the 3d year of the 10gth Olympiad, 342 years be- 

| | fore 
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4 xvi P REF A . : 
fore Chriſt, and of Rome 411; and died in the 
year of the City 46. Pindar flouriſhed about the 
year of Rome 280; and Demoſthenes, the Gre- 
cian Orator, was born in the year of Rome 372, 
and died in the year 431. Painting was brought 
to great perfection by Zeuxis about the year "of 
Rome 353, and afterwards by Apelles and Proto- 
genes about the year 420, in the time of Alexan- 
der. And Sculpture by Phid as, who flouriſhed 
about the year 305, and Praxiteles about 389. So- 
Crates, was born in tbe year of Rome 284. and 

| died 353. Xenophon died in the year 393. Plato 

| in 324, and died 406. And Ariltotle, the tutor 
" of Alexander, was born about 363, and died about 
ff 431. And Zeno the Stoic died about the year 
4 489. After Herodotus the great hiſtorian flourifhed 
Thucydides, who was born in the year of Rome 
278, and died 342 

Thus all the arts and ſciences, in all their va- 
rious branches, (for Homer and Heſiod had, long 
before Rome was a name, given the great exam- 

ples of Epic and Didactic poetry) Fhiloſophy, 
Hiſtory, Eloquence, Sculpture, Painting and Poe- 
try, flouriſhed, and were brought to their perfec- 
tion among the Greeks, when they were ſcarce 
known or heard of among the Romans. 

. Eighteen years after the death of Plautus, the 
Andria was firſt acted, in the year of Rome 537) 
the 2d year of the 153d Olympiad. 

The opinion of the ancient writers concerning 
Terence are prefixed to moſt editions of his plays, 
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13 Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, ſays, that 
431 the elegance of the ſtile made it bel.eved his plays 
1 were written by Lzlius: and every commentator 
bo gives it as the opinion of Horace, that he excelled 


in art, (Terentius arte.) Dr. Bentley ſays, that 
he is to conſider that art of Terence. celebrated by 
Horace, 
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PREFACE, xvii 
Horace, who, he believes, means, in that paſſage, 
both his art in verſification, and in the diſpoſition 


of his fable. This appears a little ſtrange; for one 


would think nothing appears more plainly, than 
that Horace is not, in the leaſt, delivering his own 
opinion, but the opinion of the generality of people 
concerning Terence and thoſe others whom he 
mentions ; and ſpeaks with ridicule and a kind of 
contempt of people who ſet up for judges, and to 
decide in matters they knew ſo little about. In- 
deed, if we had nothing to depend upon, but what 
is ſaid there, for Horace's opinion of him, it would 
be rather to his diſadvantage : but this great judge 
has ſhewn, greatly.to the honour of Terence, what 
his ſentiments were of him, by almoſt tranſcribing 
paſſages from his works into his own writings, with 
encomiums and evident marks of approbation. 
There is, in the Comedies of 'Ference, a kind 
of ſameneſs in unraveling the plot and ending the 
play, that perhaps may appear to ſome a barrenneſs 
of invention ; and the ſame names ſeem to be uſed 
too often in the different plays 
In the ANDR1A, Pamphilus debauches Glyce- 
rium. His father would force him to marry Philu- 
mena, the daughter of Chremes: but, when the 


matter comes to extremity, Glycerium is diſco- 
vered to be Chremes's daughter likewiſe. — In the 


SELF-TORMEN TOR, Menedemus and Chremes 
are two friends and neighbours: Menedemus's 


ſon was in love with, and intended to marry Anti- 


phila: but, as the had no fortune, his father was 
obſtinately bent againſt the match, and uſed the 


young man ſo harthly, that he went abroad to ſerve 


1 the wars. He returns again, and Antiphila is 


found to be Chremes's daughter. —In PHRORM TO, 


Demipho and Chremes are two brothers. Chremes 
is married, and has, by another woman in the ifle 
of 
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of Lemnos, a daughter, whom he agrees with his 
brother to give in marriage to his fon Antipho : 
but he marries, without his father's knowledge, a 
poor girl he had accidentally feen and fallen in love 
with; and ſhe proves to be his uncle's daughter, 
the ſame that was defigned for him. — In the Eu- 


Nock, Chærea a young Gentleman falls in love 


with, and commits a rape upon Pamphilia, a ſlave, 


who in the ſequel is diſcovered to be a citizen, and 


ſiſter of Chremes a Gentleman in Athens. In 


the STEy-MoTHeR, Pamphilus raviſhes a young 


woman; but it being in the dark, they could not 


- afterwards Jearn who each other was, A little 
time after, he marries Philumena, the daughter of 


Phidippus; but was ſo much in love with Bacchis, 
that for two months be did not cohabit with his 
wife: at the end of which time he becomes violently 
fond of her. But going abroad ſoon after, when he 
returned, his wife happened to be brought to bed 
at her father's the very day that he arrived: upon 
this, knowing the child to be none of his, he would 


not take her home; but, by means of a ring, ſhe is 


known to be the ſame with whom he had had the 
former adventure. — In the BROTHERS, the ſitua- 
tion of the lady and her lover is not ſo ſurpriſing- 
ly changed: for Eſchinus having raviſhed a modeſt 
young woman, in indigent circumſtances, but a 
Citizen of Athens, her relations apply for redreſs, 


and his uncle Mitio, who had adopted him for his 


ſon, like a good-natur'd and honeft man, puts an end 
to their troubles, by conſentiug to their marriage. 

It would far exceed the bounds of what is intended 
here, to enter into a detail of the excellency of Te- 
rence's characters. For, in every one of them, he 
has maintained that conſiſtency which is neceſſary 


in imitation and invention: and, in reſpect to the 


difference of age, fituation and circumſtances they 
to - | appear 
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5 REF ACE xix 
is appear in, has conducted the fable with the greateſt 
): beauty, juſtneſs and propriety of manners. | 
a | He has, throughout, ſhewn à ſtrict regard to e- | 
Ee Very private virtue, and the duties of fociety. Vice 1 
r, is not ſhewn triumphant; nor a bad and bafe man | 
- | repreſented enjoying the rewards of honour and ho- 1 


Ee 13 neſty. The good fortune that attends his dramatic 
petſonages, is what we are glad of, wiſh for, and 


4 approve The father is anxious for his ſon's con- 
n duct and welfare in life; the ſon dutiful, grateful, and 
g afraid of offending bis father: there are no expreſ- 
t hons or infinuations of wiſhing to get rid of an old 
e troubleſome and teazing monitor, — The lover, in 
KE the moſt intereſting circumſtances, and where he is 
, + | moſt wanted, is faithful, tender and affectionate; 
s and the lady the ſame, when the appears, which 


y EE Happens but to one of them, moſt of the others 
© EE (tho' the objeets of our concern and good wiſhes) 
1 being in ſuch a ſituation, from accidents that had 
1 befallen them, as prevented their-perſonat appear- 
4 ance. — When the fruit of an illicit amour comes 
8 into the world, the care and anxiety of the father, 
= tho' of family and fortune, and a Gentleman of the 


5 i town, is increaſed from the unhappy circumſtances 
= of its birth : and this in a country (the ſcene is 
1 Athens) where the cruel and batbarous uſage of 
4 ; the times .gave the parent the power of abandon- 
: ing to deſtruction the helpleſs infant as ſoon as it 
3 Vas born.—Ant all his plays are not only free from 
1] that obſcene and lewd ribaldry we often meet with, 
but the expreſſions are ſo guarded, as that there is 
1; badly one to offend the chaſteſt ear, or a ſcene 
that may not be read to the moſt decent company, 
or repreſcnted to the politeſt audience. Even the 
; $ common and mercenary women, who fold their 
LY favours for money, are repreſented as favourably, 
/ D and their characters treated with as much lenity as the 
- | circumſtances 
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circumſtances of ſuch a ſituation will admit. Their 
gallants make no boaſts of kicking or bilking them, 


They are conſidered as women, and ſometimes with 


ſuch qualities, as make them objects rather of com- 
paſſion than deteſtation; and that kind of decency 
is obſerved towards them, which will always be dy 
a Gentleman and man of humanity. 

The plays of Terence are univerſally commind- 
ed for the beauty and elegance of the diction, the 
purity and politeneſs of, the ſtile, and the propriety 
and energy which runs thro” the dialogue. Theſe 
will be with difficulty conveyed into a much better 
tranſlation than this: but this or any other, tho; 


mean and defective, will ſhew the Engliſh reader, 


that characters founded on the principles of virtue, 


friendſhip, humanity, a religious obſervance of ho- 
nour between man and man, and a ſtrict diſcharge 
of the duties of ſociety, were ſuch only as in thoſe 
days could n to hope for the approbation of 


the public. 17 JY 63 | 


TE E 
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SCENE, The ſtreet before Simo's door, 
Time, the forenoon. 


Enter Simo, Sofia, and other of Simo's ſermauts, with 
proviſions and things, as from the market. 
Simo to the ſervants. 
IKE away what things are here, and 
carry them in.ä— Go. — 8%, do you ſtay 
a little; I want to ſpeak with you. 
So. I ſuppoſe that theſe things be care- 
fully look'd after. 
— S.. No, not that. 
So. What elſe beſides is there, in which my poor ca- 
pacity can be of any ſervice to you ? 
S; In the affair I am to talk to you about, no other 
qualifications are wanted, but thoſe I have found you 
alw * poſſeſs'd of, faithfulneſs and ſecrecy. 
Ss. 1 wait your commands, Sir. 


Si. 
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Si. You know, Sofia, when J bought you, you was 
but a boy, and that ever ſince, you have ſerv'd a kind 
and indulgent maſter. From being a ſlave I gave you 
your liberty; gave you what I thought the greateſt re- 
compence for your ingenuous and faithful ſervices. 

So. I thankfully remember it, Sir. 

Si. And I don't repent it. | 
So. I aſſure you, Sir, nothing can give me greater 
pleaſure, than having been at any time able, or having 
it now in my power, to do what is agreeable to you; 


and your acceptance of my endeavours to ſerve you is 


another favour, for which I return you my thanks. One 
thing only gives me uneaſineſs ; your mentioning the 
favours beſtow'd upon me, ſeems to carry ſomething in 
it, ac if you imagined you was ſpeaking to a man in- 
ſenſible of them. Will you therefore be ſo good as let 
me know at once what preſent ſervice you require of me? 
Si. I will; and to begin, you muſt know firſt of all, 
that this marriage in my family, which you ſuppoſe real, 
35 not ſo. 1 | 
So. Why then carried on in appearance? _ 
87, You ſhall hear the whole from firſt to laſt ; and by 
that will know my ſon's way of living; what my deſigns 
are; and wherein I want your aſſiſtance. Now, Soſia, 


as to my ſon, once the days of his childhood were paſt, 


he had then an opportunity of ſhewing the bent of his 
private inclinations ; for indeed 1t 13 hardly poſſible to 


diſcern the real genius and diſpoſition in the infancy of 


thoſe years, and under the influence of fear, and the 
awe of a maſter. | 
So. To be ſure it is, Sir. = 
S7. It is uſual, you know, for young people to diſ- 


cover a propenſity to ſome one particular thing: Some, 


for example, are fond of horſes or dogs, whikt others, 
again, attend the ſchools of the philoſophers. On the 
contrary, my ſon Pamphilus addicted himſelf to no one 
of theſe things particularly, and yet took a moderate 
Mare of them all. This I lik'd extremely. 

So. And not without reaſan ; for J look upon it as one 
of the moſt uſeful maxims in life, in every thing to uſe 
Znoderation, | 


The ANDRIAN 3 
Si. Then, his outward behaviour was eaſy and af- 
fable ; he bore with the infirmities and foibles of man- 
kind ; accommodated himſelf to the temper of ſuch as 
he converſed with ; always ſuited himſelf to his com- 
pany 3 was guilty of no unmannerly contradictions, nor 
of an aſſuming behaviour to any one; and by ſuch 
means, a man may both avoid envy, and procure the 
fijendſhip and efteem of the world. 
$2. He certainly ſet out in life upon wiſe maxims; 
for now-a-days we find, that ſuch complaiſance alone 
procures us friends, while plain-dealing is rewarded with 
natred. | 
Si. Well; about three years ago, while things were 


93 in this ſituation, a woman comes here from the iſle of 


Andrus, obliged to it from want, and being neglected 
by her relations. She was in the flower of her age, and 


extremely handſome. 


So. Odſo, this Andrian bodes us no good! | 

Si, At firſt ſhe behaved with great modeſty, and lived 
as an induftrious and frugal young woman, earning her 
bread by her hands and her needle; but when one came 


and made her offers, then a ſecond, and ſo on, a third; as 


we are all apt to prefer idleneſs and pleaſure to induſtry 
and labour, ſhe complied with their propoſals, and fell 


into that way of lite. Thoſe who at that time viſited 


her, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, carried Pamphilus along with 


them, to make one of the party. Upon this, I immedi- 


ately thought within myſelf, he 1s certainly caught ; be- 
yond all doubt he is taken in. Accordingly, I watch'd 


the ſervants going out and coming in of a morning, and 


o one 
lerate 


as one 
to uſe 


81. 


would aſk them, Harkee, my boy, prithee who had 


Chryſis laſt night? for that was the name of the Andrian. 


Lo. Very well. 
Si. And they would anſwer, Phedrus, Clinia, or M- 


E ceratus; for theſe three gentlemen were after her at the 
= ſame time. Well, but as to Pamphilus, what did he do? 


Do ? he ſupp'd, and pay'd his reckoning. This pleas'd 


me prodigiouſly ; and ſo I inquir'd ſeveral days, and 


found my ſon had no farther concern with her. This 

1 judg'd to be a ſufficient tryal of him, and a great in- 

ſtance how far he had the command of himſelf; for if a 
B 2 man 


4 | The ANDRI AN. 

man becomes the companion of ſuch people, and has 
reſolution enough not to be carried away by the tor- 
rent, I think you may very juſtly ſuppoſe him maſter of 
himſelf, and of his own conduct. This behaviour was 
not only pleaſing in the laſt degree to me, but every 
one's mouth was full of his praiſes, and every one extol'd 
my good fortune, who had ſo fine a gentleman for my 
ſon ; ſo that, in a word, Chremes, mov'd by ſuch an uni- 
verſal good character, came of himſelf to me, without 
any advances on our part, and offered his only daughter 
to him for a wife, with a vaſt fortune. I lik'd the pro- 
poſal, you may be ſure, and ſettled the neceſſary con- 
tracts; and this very day was appointed for performing 
the nuptial ceremonies. | 

So. And what hinders the marriage from being cele- 
brated ? | | 

Si. You ſhall hear: A few days after the concluſion 
of this agreement between Chremes and me, our neigh- 
bour Chry/;s dies. 

So. A moſt lucky accident ! you quite revive me ; for 
I was vaſtly afraid of this Chry/is. 

Si. My ſon went there in company with the gentle- 
men who were her galants, and, along with them, made 
the neceſſary preparations for the funeral. He often ap- 
peared ſad, and would now- and- then drop a tear. I lik d 
even this in him; for, ſaid I to myſelf, if he ſnews fo 
much concern for the death of one he had ſo litile to do 
with, what would he have done, had he himſelf been in 
love ? or how great would his affliction be at the death 
of me his father? All this I imputed to the effects of a 
compaſſionate and benevolent nature. In ſhort, to pay | 
a compliment to him, I went myſelf to the funeral, with- # 
out even then ſuſpecting any thing. . 

So. Well; and pray what happened ? 1 

Si. I am going to tell you. 'The corpſe was brought | 
out, and the proceſſion began. Among other women | 
who were there, I obſerved one in the flower of youth, | 
whoſe perſon 

So. Was engaging perhaps. 

Si. Ay, Sf and fo nth modeſty, ſo much ſweet - 

neſs in her looks, that you never ſaw any thing come up | 


do * 


- The ANDRIAN. 3 
to her, I obſerv'd that ſhe grieved beyond any of the 
reſt, and, as ſhe was diſtinguiſhed above the others by her 
beauty and graceful appearance, I went up to the at- 
tendants of the funeral, and aſked who ſhe was? They 
anſwered, ſhe was the ſiſter of the deceaſed. This im- 
mediately ſtruck me. Ha! ſaid I to myſelf, now the 


| ſecret comes out; hence flow theſe compaſſionate tears, 


and hence this ſhew of ſorrow. | 
So. J am frighten'd to think how this will end! 
Si. Well, the proceſſion goes on; we follow, and 


come to the funeral pile; the body is laid on the fire, 


and the uſual lamentations made; when all of a ſudden, 
the young woman, I have been ſpeaking to you of, ruſh'd 
towards the flames, without any dread, and with a great 
deal of danger: Upon which, Pempbilus, frighten'd al- 
moſt to diſtraction, was then obliged to diſcover a pal» 
fon he had fo well diſſembled, and ſo carefully conceal- 
ed: He immediately ran up, and catching her in his 
arms, my Glycerium, ſays he, what are you about? are 
you going to deſtroy yourleif? And the other threw 
herſelf back into his arms, weeping, and with tuch an air 
of familiarity, as you might eafily perceive did not pro- 
ceed barely from friendſhip. 

So. What is this you tell me! | 

Si. I came back from the funeral; and tho' I was high- 
ly offended, and much out of humour, had nevertheleſs 
no ſufficient pretence of ſhewing myſelf ſo to my ſon ;. 
for he might have ſaid, Why, Sir, what have 1 done to 
ofend you ? or how have I incurred your diſpleaſure ? 
A young lady was going to throw herſelf into the flames; 
I prevented it, and ſaved her life. This is all very plau- 
ible ; and I have nothing to ſay againſt it. 

So. To be ſure you are in the right; for, if you was 
to blame a perſon for ſaving the life of another, what 
would you ſay to one, who was guilty of a crime or 
injuſtice towards his neighbour ? 43 55 

Si. Next day Chremes came to me in great heat, ſay- 
ing, he had been informed of a very heinous circum- 
ſtance in my ſon's conduct; that this foreign lady and 
he lived as man and wife. I ſtrenuouſly denied it. He 
as ſtrenuouſly aſſerted it; ſo that, in ſhort, I parted 


B 3 from 


e one baude 
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from him as one determined not to give his daughter to 


my ſon. | 
So. Well, but didn't you then ſpeak to 


S;. No, how eould I > This wasn't a ſufficient ground 


for my chiding him. 

So. How fo, I pray? | 

Si. Why, he would have ſaid, Sir, you yourſelf have 
fix'd the limits to my preſent way of living; the time 
is now coming, when, in compliance with your will, I 
muſt conform myſelf to the pleaſure of another; but al- 
low me, in the mean time, to live after my own way. 


So. Then, what pretence can you have of finding fault 


with his conduct? 
Si. Why, if his love to this other be ſo great, that he 


abſolutely rejects the match with Chremes's daughter, 


then J have juſt reaſon to be offended ; and what I now 
aim at is, by pretending ſtill this marriage to be real, to 
have a fair opportunity of ſhewing my diſpleaſure, in 
caſe he refuſes me; and at the ſame time, if that raſcal 
of his, Dawaus, is now hatching any ſcheme, that he 
may waſte his fund of knavery, when he can do no miſ- 
chief; a fellow that, I believe in my conſcience, would 
leave no ſtone unturn'd to fruſtrate this match, not ſo 
much to gratify my ſon, as to plague me, 

So. Why have you ſuch an opinion of him? 

$7. Do you aſk that? Can good proceed from evil? 


Tho? if I do but once catch him but we have no oc- 


caſion to waſte more words. If it ſo happens, as I wiſh 
it may, that Pamphilus conſents to the marriage, then I 
have nothing to do but to try to prevail upon Chremes, 
and hope I ſhall ſucceed—and what I want of you is, 
to keep up the belief of the reality of the marriage; to 
keep Dawus in awe ; have an eye upon my ſon ; and 
find out what they are plotting together. 

So. It is very well; I will take care. If you pleaſe, 
we will now walk in. 


$i, Do you go before; I'll follow you. [Exit Soſ. 


SCENE IL 
Simo remains at the door, and after liſtening ſome time, 
I need make no doubt now but that my ſon will re- 


Over- 


fuſe his conſent to the marriage; for ſo I have juſt now 
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* overheard Davus expreſſing his apprehenſions, when he 


was told it was going on. But here he comes himſelf. 
Enter Davus at another corner of the ſtage, and ſpeaks | 
juſt as come from a converſation with Sofia. ] Indeed I 
ſhould have greatly wonder'd if things had paſs'd off ſo; 
for my own ſhare, I was never rightly reconciled to this 
over-mildneſs and good-humour of my maſter, who, tho” 
Chremes had abſolutely refuſed his daughter, never ſo 
much as ſpoke a word to any of us, or ſhewed the leaſt 
Hons of diſpleaſure—- | | | 
Si. Yes, but he will preſently, and to your coſt, ſirrah. 
Da. Oh! I know him well know his tricks of old 
I Moſt aſſuredly this was his ſcheme, to come upon 
us unawares, whilſt we were amuſed with an imaginary 
happineſs, and the dupes of a falſe ſecurity , to ſurpriſe 
vs by ſtratagem, that we might have no time to coun- 
terplot or prepare againſt this marriage. How cunning 


he is! 


Si. What is this the raſcal is muttering ? 

Da. Bleſs me ! my maſter! I did not obſerve him. 
Si. Daus. 
Da. Did you call, Sir? 
Si. Ves; come hither, 5 | 
Da. What a plague can he want with me? Laue. 
Si. Well, Davus, what do you ſay to this matter ? 
Da. Matter! what matter, Sir? 

Si. You aſk, as if you did not know, There is a tal 


that my ſon keeps a miſtreſ 


Da. A matter truly of public concerm! 

Si. I defire you'll mind what I ſay to you. 

Da. I do, Sir. a ä 

Si. Now, I ſhould look upon it as rather ſevere, to 
examine into that too narrowly at preſent ; for what he 
has done hitherto, I don't ſo much mind. I made ailow- 
ances for his time of life, and let him indulge his own: 
inclinations ; but as he is now'to appear in a different 
character, J hope his behaviour will be accordingly ; and 
therefore I infiſt upon it with you, Daus, or, if you 
think it proper, beg of you, that he may at length 
reconcile himſelf to a ſober and regular manner of living. 

Da. What is the meaning of all this ? SITE. 

B 4 | Si. 
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Si. Moſt people who keep miſtreſſes, are averſe to 
marriage. 5 8 | 

Da. So I have heard ſay. | | 

Si. And then, if it ſhould happen, that one took a good 
for nothing raſcal for his adviſer; a mind naturally de- 
bauch'd might be made ſtill worſe, by following the 
advice of ſuch a counſellor. 

Da. I proteſt I do not underſtand you. 

Sz. No? that's ftrange. c 
Da. I do not; I'm a plain ſimple man, and no con- 
jurer. 

Si. You would have me then ſpeak what I have to 
ſay in plainer terms. 

Da. I would indeed. 

Sz. Why, then I will. If Ido but perceive that you 
ſet any ſcheme on foot to embroil this affair of my ſon's 
marriage, or take it into your head to ſhew upon this 
occaſion your talent at politics, I give you my word for 
it, that I'll have you whip'd within an inch of your life, 
and afterwards fend you to the houſe of correction ; on 
this condition, and with this proſpect of deliverance, that 
the moment I take you out, I'll come myſelf and do 
your work for you. Doſt underitand this, or muſt I ſtill 
peat plainer ? 

Da. You have no occaſion in the leaſt, Sir; you have 
explained yourſelf clearly, without uſing any figures of 
ſpeech, 1 

Si. In any thing rather than this will J allow myſelf 
to be put upon. 

Da. Don't be in a paſſion, Sir. 

Sz. You laugh, you knave. O! I know you thorough- 
ly; but, if you are your own friend, do nothing raſhly : 
Whatever happens, you cannot ſay you have not had 
warning; ſo look to yourielf. [Exit Simo. 

SCENE: III. 

Davus /o/us.] Why, Daus, I think this is no ſeaſon 
for delay or remiſneſs, as far, at leaſt, as may be gather'd 
from the old man's ſentiments in regard tothis marriage, 
which, if not warded off ſome how or other, muſt cer- 
tainly end in the deſtruction of me, or my young maſter. 
And what courſe to take, I know not, whether to __ 
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him, or comply with the will of his father; for, if I 


deſert Pamphilus, J am actually afraid he'll deſtroy him- 


ſelf; and if I aſſiſt him, I mortally dread the threats of 


the old man, who, I well know, cannot eaſily be im- 


pos'd upon. In the firſt place, he knows the whole 
of our affair with Glycerium ; then he watches me like- 


a a dragon, that I hardly can ſtir a ſtep; and if he once 


finds me out, I am undone; or indeed if the whim 
takes him, with or without reaſon, tis all the ſame; 
away I go to the houſe of correction. Then, there's an- 
other plaguy circumſtance that hampers me; this An- 
drian, be ſhe his wife or his miſtreſs, is certainly with. 
child by him, and it is worth any one's while to obſerve. 
the aſſurance of them ; for they have determin'd, that. 
be it boy or girl, they will bring it up; and then they 
have trump'd up a ſtory that ſhe is a citizen of Athens, 
forſooth—— Formerly there lived an old man, and that 
man was a merchant, and that merchant was ſhipwreck'd 
on the iſle of Andrus, and he died, and Chryſes's father, 
ſeeing this ſweet babe without a father, became a father 
to it himſelf : A pretty connected ftory truly. For my 
ſhare, I believe not a word of it; however, it pleaſes. 
the young couple But here comes Myſis out from our 
lady; and I muſt get away as faſt as I can, to meet my 
young maſter, left his father ſhould fee him firſt, and fur- 
priſe him unprepar'd. 
| SCENTS N. 
Mus, Archillis. 

My. Lord ! I hear you well enough : You have been 
plaguing me this hour to call Les6i/a the midwife, tho? 
indeed that woman tipples a little too much, and goes 
about her buſineſs too raſhly, to be truſted with any one 
at her firſt lying-in, yet J muit fetch her. How offici- 
ouſly importunate that old woman 4rchi//is is, becauſe, 
truly, they gotip together! However, I pray God. 
my young miſtreſs may be ſafely delivered, and that this. 
midwife may blunder in the caſe of any other, rather. than 
in her's —— But, bleſs me! I ſee Pamphily; coming this 
way, ſcemingly in great diſcompoſure. III ſtop a little, 
that I may know whether this affair has thrown kim into 


any uneabnels, 5 
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SCENE V. 

Enter Pamphilus. 

Surely ſuch proceedings as theſe can never be juſtified: 
by the laws of common humanity ; much leſs ought L 
to expect this treatment from a father... | 

My. What can this be ! | LAlde. 

Pa. And if this be not hard uſage, I know not what 
can be term'd ſo. If he was reſolved that this day L 
ſhould be married, ſurely J ought to have been made ac- 


guainted with it; at leaſt, he ſhould have given me ſome 


previous notice. 
My. Lack a day ! what is this I hear? [ Afide. 
Pa. And as to Chremes, he who has openly declared, 
that he will not have me for a ſon-in-law ; has he 
chang'd his mind, only becauſe he finds I have not 
chang'd mine ? or. is he determin'd at any rate to tear 
me from my dear Glycerium ? which if he ſucceeds in, 


adieu to all my future proſpect of happineſs —— Was 


ever man ſo unfortunate, ſo miſerable, as I ! Gracious 


heaven ! is there no way I can avoid a marriage into that 


family? I have ſuffered from them every degree of in- 
dignity and contempt :— terms agreed upon, and then. 


broke off—and now, after having been flatly refuſed, I 


am again courted to the match What the meaning of 
this may be, I know not; unleſs, as I verily ſuſpe&, they 
have got ſome monſter of deformity, which they wang 
to put upon me, as.they can find no-body elſe— 
My. Alas! this frightens and grieves me to the 145 f 

2. 

Pa. And what can Ithink of my father ? to 4 — 
with ſuch indifference in a matter ſo eſſential to my 
happineſs. 
Pampbilus, ſays he, you are to be married to-day ; go 
home, and get yourſelf ready) He might juſt as 
well have deſired me to go and get ready for my fu- 
neral, I was fo confounded, that I could not anſwer 


him one word, or invent any excuſe for delay, ever ſo 


falſe or frivolous —— I was ſtruck dumb And 
ſhould one aſk me, what could I have done, had I been 


warn'd Why. any thing, to have got clear 
of this —— But now I know not what hand ta tura 


We, nie 


I met him juſt now in the market- place; 


CN 
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me to ; ſo many perplexities at once ſurround and di- 
ſtract me— What do I not feel from the diſtreſsful ſitua- 
tion of one I love dearer than my life, while I am- 
hourly preſſed to marry another? Then my father, who, 
from my infancy, has us'd me with ſuch tender affec- 
tion, and indulg'd me in every thing my hezrt could 
deſire, to be diſobedient to his will now in a thing he 
has ſet his heart upon, —Alas ! what ſhall I do! 

My. Heavens! how I dread the conſequences of this 
uncertainty ! but I find there is an immediate neceſſity 
for either my miſtreſs ſeeing him herſelf, or that I ſhould 
ſpeak to him concerning her; for while the mind is 
thus ballanc'd in doubt, a ſmall matter may turn the 
ſcale either way, | 

Pa. Who is this ſpeaks! —— My/is, your ſervant. 

My. Your humble ſervant, Sir. | 

Pa. Well, how does your miſtreſs do ? 

My. Do! ſhe is in the pains of labour ; and, as this 
is the very day that was nam'd for your marriage, is, 
beſides, in miſerable anxiety leſt you ſhould abandon her. 

Pa, What! can ſhe think me capable of ſuch con- 

duct? that I ſhould ſuffer a helpleſs innocent to be 
brought to ruin on my account ; ſhe who truſted me with 
her ſoul, and every thing that was dear to her, whom I 
have ever fondly lov'd as my wife and bride! ſhall I ſuf- 
fer her, bred up in virtue and innocence, to be expos'd 
to poverty and ſhame? No, My/zs, you may depend 
upon it I never will. | 

My. Sir, we ſhou'd be under no apprehenſions, if it 
depended ſolely upon you; but you may be compelled- 
by your father to this unlucky match. 

Pa. What do you think I have ſo little reſolution ? 
that I am ſo void of gratitude and humanity ? or ſuch a. 
monſter, that neither the intimacy of familiarity, nor 
the dictates of my love, nor the ties of honour, ſhould 
prevail upon and oblige me to keep my word to her ? 

My. One thing I know, ſhe deſerves you hould be 


mindful of her. | | 
Pa. Mindful of her! O My/s! My/s! the dying 
words of Chryſis, which ſhe ſpoke to me concerning 


Glycerium, are yet engraved upon my heart, — In her 
| B © . 
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laſt moments ſhe ſent for me: I came; you were all put 
out of the room; we were left alone. My Pampbilus, 
ſaid ſhe, you ſee this creature now deſtitute, in the bloom 
of youth and beauty; and you know well how little 
both avail to ſecure her from want, or preſerve her in 
innocence: Now, I moſt earneſtly conjure you, by your 
faith, by your honour, by your own noble mind, and 
by the helpleſs ſituation of this poor creature, that you 
will not throw her off, that you will not abandon her. 
As I have ever lov'd you with all the affection I could 
have for a brother, and as ſhe has fix'd her heart upon 
you beyond all the reſt of Fam, aa and in every thing 


given herſelf up to you; ſo I bequeath her to you as 


an inheritance z I deliver her up and intruſt her to your 
honour, as her huſband, her father, her friend and pro- 
tector. When ſhe had ſaid this, ſhe gave Glycerium 
into my hand, aud immediately her eyes were cloſed in 


the ſhades of death. I received the truſt, and will be 


faithful to it. 

My. I hope you will, Sir. 

Pa. But why are you from her? 

My. I am going to fetch the midwife. . 

Pa. Make haſte then; and, do you hear, be ſure vou 

mention not a ſyllable about the affair of the marriage, 
leſt that ſhould make her worſe. | 

My. L'Il take care, Sir. [Exit Myſis. 


Aer h. SCENE I. 

Charinus azzended by Byrrhia. 
| Charinus, | 
HAT is it you ſay, Byrrhia Is ſhe this very 

day to be married to Pamphilus ? 

By. Even fo. | | 

Ch. How do you know, Byrrhia ? 

By. I heard Dawas at Change ſay ſo juſt now. 

Ch, What an unfortunate fellow I am ! My mind, 


Which was before kept in ſuſpenſe betwixt hope n 
car, 
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XZ Fear, now that all hopes are taken away, cannot bear up, 
but finks under the burden. + ] 

By. Pray, good Sir, as you cannot have things hap- 


m 
le pen as you would wiſh, learn to ſuit yourſelf to the de- 
inn ſtiny of your fortune. 

ix XxX C5. Nothing can ſuit me but Phi/umena. 

od By. How much a wiſer courſe you would take to get 
u XX the better of your 2 than indulge yourſelf in ſuch 
r. MT reflections as only ſerve to encourage it. 

d Ch. All people who are well, find it an eaſy matter 
n do give advice to the fick. Was you in my place, you 
g M7 would think otherwiſe — | 

AS By. Well, with all my heart; pleaſe yourſelf. 

ir Enter Pamphilus at a diftance. 

J- C5. But I ſee Pamphilus, and am determin'd to try 
2 every thing, rather than be abſolutely undone. 


inn By. What is it you are about? 
be C3. Why, I'll go and tell him how miſerable I am 
from my paſſion ; I'll beg and entreat of him to delay 

his marriage for a few days, and, I hope, ſhall be able 
to obtain this requeſt ; and in that time ſomething lucky, 

perhaps, may fall out. | | 

u B. Take my word for it, that ſomething will be 

e, nothing. 5 | | 

Ch. Well, but after all, Byrrhia, what do you think 
of it ? ſhall I ſpeak to him about this affair, or not? 

By. Oh, by all means ſpeak to him ; for, if you can 
do nothing elſe, you may at leaft give him notice, that, 
if he marries her, he may be ſure of a friend that will 
endeavour to help him on in his way to heaven. 5 

Ch. You be hang'd, you raſcal ; how dare you talk in 
that manner ? | 

Pa. Oh, I ſee Charinus. Sir, your ſervant. 

Ch. Your ſervant, Pamphilus. I was juſt coming to 
you, as one on whom depend all my hopes, and all my 
ſafety, to aſk your advice and aſſiſtance. | | 

Pa. Upon my word, Sir, at preſent, I am out of the 
way of giving either aſſiſtance or advice to any man. 
But pray, is there any thing particular? 

Ch. Ate you, Sir, to be married to-day ? 

Pa. Vihy yes ; they tell me ſo. FO 
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Cb. If that is ſo, then you ſee your laſt of me. 
Pa. How ſo, I pray? 


Ch. Alas! I am afraid- to mention it. Byrrhia, do» 


you tell him. 
By. Yes, yes, I'll tell him. 
Pa. What's the matter ? 
By. He is in love with your bride, Sir; that's all. 
Pa. Is he indeed? then he and I differ in our taſte, 


Hark'e, Charinus [Step afide @ little] was there never 7 


any thing farther between you? 
Ch. Ah! never; nothing farther. 
Pa. I am ſorry for it with all my hear. 


Ch. But, Pamphilus, I do moſt earneſtly entreat you 4 
by our mutual * firſt of all, that you would not 


marry her. 

Pa. 1 promiſe you I'll do all I can that I may not, 

Ch. Or, if you cannot avoid that, or you find it 
8 to your inclinations. 

Pa. My inclinations ! 

Ch. That you would at leaſt defer it for ſome days, 
that I may get out of the way, and not be witneſs to it. 

Pa. Liſten, Charinus, to what I am going to fay— 
For a man to make a-merit of any thing, as if he oblig'd 
another, when he only does what is agreeable to him- 
ſelf, I look upon it as-unworthy the character of a gen- 
tleman, or a man of honour ; and will therefore frankly 


tell you, you don't more eagerly deſire your marriage | 


with Philumena, than I do to get off of it. 

Ch. My dear friend, you have given me new life. 

Pa. If you then, or Byrrhia here, can do any thing ; 
feign, pretend, invent what you pleaſe to get her, and I 
will cordially give you my e, that I may get 
clear of her; 

Ch. Sir, I am perfectly ſatisfy'd. 

Pa. Here comes Davus in good time; for I depend 
upon his aſſiſtance. 

Ch. But you, vou raſcal, are of no uſe, but to tell 
me ſuch things as I don't want to know, Begone. 

By, That 1 will, with all my heart. Exit Byr. 
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0 SCENE H. 
be | Charinus, Pamphilus, Dawus. | | 
do Da. Bleſs my heart, what a budget of good news I 
have! But where ſhall I find Pamphilus? that I may 
free him of the terrors he now labours under, and ſet 
his mind at eaſe: 
C. Davus ſeems: to be vaſtly glad at ſomething, I 
know not what it is. | 

Pa. No; there is nothing in it: he does not yet know 
any thing of this. | | | 

Da. For if he has got notice of this marriage 

Ch. Do you hear what he ſays? 

Da. I doubt not but he is running up and down the 
whole town in queſt of me. But where ſhall I firſt go 
look for him? or whither direct my courſe 

Ch. Why don't you ſpeak to him 

Da. Well, I'll be gone from this 

Pa. Here, Dawus, ſtop. 

Da. Who is this that ?»—O Pampbilus, you are the 
very perſon I was looking for! — What, and Chari- 
nus too l you are the two perſons I wanted to ſee. 

- 8 Pa. Daus, I am a loit man! | 

Da. Hear what I am to tell you. 

Pa. I am utterly ruin'd ! 4 

- = Da. I know what you are in dread of: 

- m As for me, my. life is not worth a week's pur- 
WW _ chaſe. | 

Da. And I know too what diſturbs you, 

Pa. I am to be married. 

Da. I know it. 

Pa.” Ay, but this very day, 

Da. You will keep plaguing of me, tho' I know the 
whole In ſhort, one of you 1s afraid he ſhould not bs 
married, and the. other that he ſhould. 

Pa. 'That 1s the very caſe. | 

Da. And there is no manner of danger all the"while, 
PI! anſwer for it. | 

Pa. Relieve me then as ſoon as poſſible from this 
anxiety. EE 
Da. I will. F tell you, Chremes does not at preſent 
mtend to give you his daughter. | 

; Pa, 


. 
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Pa. How come you to know that ? | 


4 


Da. I know it very well — Juſt now I met your fa- 4 


ther: He ſaid to me you were to be married to- day 


my head all at once. What, thinks I with myſelf, there 


is no ſort of preparation for an entertainment; beſides, 
the old gentleman looks grave; and this mention of the 


marriage is very ſudden : I don't think theſe circum- 
ſtances hang well together. | | 

Pa. Well, and what then ? what of all this ? 

Da. I went immediately towards Chremes's houſe; 
when I came there, I ſaw no ſtir or buſtle ; and that 
pleas'd me much. | 

Pa. Now I begin to underſtand you. Go on. 

Da. There I waited ſome time, ſaw no one go in, or 
come out; no bridemaids ; no-appearance of any hurry : 
for I came up to the houle, and look'd in. | 

Pa. Very good; this looks well. 

Dae. Do theſe things, think you, look as if a wedding 
was intended ? ng; og 

Pa. No indeed, Daus, I think not. 


Da. Think, ſay you! you don't underſtand the mat- 


ter; the thing is as clear as noon-day. Beſides, as I was 


coming away, I met Chremes's boy from market, with 
as much fiſh for the old gentleman's dinner, as might 
have coft, perhaps, a penny. 

Ch. By your means, Dawus, I am this day made 
happy. T | | 
55 No indeed; but you are not. 

Ch, How ſo? He certainly does not intend his 
daughter for your maſter. | | 

Da. Ard what then, you fool? Does it follow be- 


cauſe of that, that he will give her to you? I tell you, 


unleſs you are diligent, and go about ſoliciting and. 
begging 


Ot 
2 
2 


= 
3 


and a deal more, that I have not now time to repeat. 2B 
Upon which, I ran to the Change, thinking to meet you. 
and acquaint you of this. As I could not find you there, 
T went up into one of the higheſt places I could find, and 
look'd about me; but could ſee nothing of you. I ſaw © 
Byrrhia his ſervant, who could give me no account of 
you. I was vex'd at this, and thinking what I ſhould | 
do, upon my return back, there came a ſuſpicion into 
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begging the favour of all concerned, you'll not be a whit 
nearer the mar. | 
Ch. Why, you ſay true, and Tl ſet about it; tho' I 
have often try'd the ſame thing already to no purpoſe. 
Well, your ſervant. [ Exit Charinus, 
: SCENES. ME | 
Pampbilus. Dawas. 
Pa. What then do you think my father intends ? 
Why does he make as if I was to be married ? 
Da. I'll tell you, Sir, what he has in view by it: 


| Should he be angry with you upon Chremes's refuſing 


you his daughter, he knows very well that would be 
wrong ; and for this reaſon, becauſe he has not yet 
ſounded your inclinations upon that head : But, ſhould 
you reſuſe to marry her, the blame will he with you, 
and then we ſhall have fine doings. 

Pa. What! would you have me conſent and agree 
to this propoſal ? | 

Da. Why, conſider, Pamphilas, he is, in the firſt place, 

your father, and beſides, a man not to be tamper'd with: 
this young lady of your's is deſtitute of all friends ; and 
he has authority enough in Aibens to have her, on ſome 
pretence or other, baniſhed the city. 

Pa. Baniſh'd! 

Da. Ay, and will do it quickly too. 

Pa. What do you then adviſe me to do? 

Da. Tell him you conſent to the marriage. 

Pa. How! : 8 

Da. What's the matter with you? 

Pa. Me to give my conſent! 

Da. Why not? . 

Pa. Tis what I'll never agree to. 

Da. Don't be obſtinate. 

Pa, Talk no more to me on that head. 

Da. You don't foreſee the conſequences. 

Pa. Yes I do; I ſhall be married to one I hate, and 
for ever ſeparated from her I love. | 

Da. You are widely miſtaken ;' for ſuppoſe your fa- 
ther ſays, Pamphilus, I intend you ſhall be married to- 
day, and you anſwer you are content ; pray what pre- 
tence do you leave him of being diſpleaſed with you? 
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By this means, you will make every thing ſecure, and 
diſconcert all his ſchemes, without any danger to your 


ſelf; for it is a thing you may fully depend upon, that 


Chremes will never give his daughter to you ; nor would 2 
J have you, notwithſtanding what you may ſay to your 


father, correſpond any thing the leis with G/ycerium, 


becauſe, perhaps, in that caſe, Chremes may change his 


mind. The hopes you feed yourſelf with, that ſo long 


as you live in this manner, your father will find no one 
that will give his daughter to you: theſe expectations, 
I ſay, are chimerical ; he'll find a wife for you, if ſhe is 
not worth a groat, rather than allow you to go on at this 
rate; but if he ſees you are indifferent in the matter, 
you will make him careleſs, nor will he be in ſuch a 
hurry to look out a wife for you; and in the mean tine 


ſomething favourable may happen. 
Pa. Are you really of this opinion? 
Da. I am ſeriouſly. | 
Pa. Well, take care you do notbring me into a ſcrape, 
Da. Make yourſelf quiet and eaſy. 
Pa. Pm reſolv'd then to follow your advice. But I 


deſire it may be carefully-concealed from him my hav= 


ing a child by Glycerium ; for J have promiſed to bring 
ic up. 
: Da. Have you indeed? I think it is boldly ventured. 
Pa. She made me give her my promiſe I would, as a. 
pledge of my not forſaking her. | 
Da. Well, that ſhall be look'd after. But here comes 
your father : appear chearful, and don't let him perceive 
you anywiſe uneaſy, 
S RN 
Simo, Daus, Pamphiluss 
Si. J am come back to ſee what they are about, and 
how they deſign to act. | | 
Da. Now does he think himſelf ſure you will refuſe 
him, and has been ſecretly deviſing with himſelf what 
he ſhall ſay, in order to-diſconcert you; therefore be 
compos'd, and loſe not your preſence of mind. 
Pa. I'll do as well as I can, Daus. 
Da. Take my word for it, that you will not have one 


angry word from him this day, if you tell him you are 


willing to marr/ SCENE 
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SCENE V. 
Enter Byrrhus. 

By. My maſter has order'd me to leave every thing 
elſe and come hither, to learn how Pamphilus behaves in 
this affair of his marriage; and upon that account I have 
followed the old gentleman hither ; I ſee Pamphilus 
along with Dawns; and will therefore endeavour to 
know what they are about. ” 

Si. I fee they are both together. 

Da. Now, take care. 

Si. Pamphilus. | 

Da: Tarn about, as if you had not ſeen him. 

Pa. What! is it you, Sir? 

Da. Very well perform'd! | 

Si. I intend you ſhall be married to-day, as I mention- 
ed already. | | | 

By. Now for his anſwer to this. How I tremble for 
my poor maſter! 

Pa. Sir, in that, and in every thing elſe, you ſhall find 
me ever obedient to your will, 

By. How's this ! | 
Da. You find he ſays not ſo much as one word 
By. What was that he ſaid? 

Si. My ſon, you behave like yourſelf, when you ſhew 
your obedience to my will with ſo good a grace. 

Da. Am not I a prophet ? 

By. As far as I can gather, my maſter may look out 
for another ſpouſe. = 

Si, Walk into the houſe then, that you may be in the 
way when you are wanted. | 

Pa, I'm a-going, Sir. | 

By. Is there then no. ſuch thing as faith to be put in 


> 
— 


d any man? I find the common ſaying is true, Every 
| man for himſelf, and God for us all Tho”, indeed, I 
b remember to have ſeen this ſame Phi/umena, and a likely 
7 wench ſhe is; ſo that, in the main, I think Pamphilas 
Ft is excuſeable, if he would rather have her for a bed- 
tellow himſelf, than-part with her to another. However, 

1 muſt return, and ſhall meet, I ſuppoſe, with a ſuitable 

5 reception for theſe good tidings. Exit Byr. 
: SCENE 
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8 I. 
Simo, Daus. 
Da. Now does he imagine I have ſome trick to play 
him, and that I ſtay here for that purpoſe. 
Si. What is this Dawus ſays ? 
Da. Nothing now, Sir, any more than formerly. 
Si. What, nothing I'm ſurpris'd at that. 
Da. Nothing at all, Sir.“ 
Si. I imagin'd you had ſomething to talk to me about. 
Da. I know he's diſappointed, and that vexes _ 4 
Do you think you can anſwer me with Mar 
* I aſk of you? 
Da. The eaſieſt thing in the world, Sir. 


Sz. Tell me then, if my ſon's connection with his 
foreign miſtreſs makes him uneaſy at this propoſal of 


marriage ? 


Da. Not in the leaft ; or, if it did, it would laſt but _ 
for two or three days, you know, and then it Would 
all be over ; for his rellechiogs upon the matter are ex- 


tremely juſt. . 
Si. I'm vaſtly glad to hear it. F 
Da. Whilſt his age and his time of life afforded ſome 
excuſe for intrigues of that kind, he did as other young 


' gentlemen do; but then with as much privacy as pol- 


ſible, for he preſery' d always that regard to outward de- br 


cency, which every man of character ought to maintain, 


But now that you think it proper for him to marry, he 
has brought his mind to that way of life. 

Si. I don't know how; but he ſeem'd, I think, to me, 
to look ſomewhat grave upon it. 

Da. Not upon that account, I aſſure you; but you 


have chagrin'd him a little. 


Si. In what? 

Da. Tis not worth b 

Si. But what is it ? 

Da. A mere trifle. 

$7, Whatever it is, I deſire J may know. 

Da. Why then, he lays, he thinks you too ans. 
upon this occaſion, - 


oz. Who? that 1 am! 
| | Da. 


zal 


Ja. 
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Da. Yes, that you are. My. father, ſays he, has 


= | hardly laid out haif?a-crown upon this occaſion ; and is 


that a way of celebrating; his ſon's wedding? Whom 
now of all my acquaintance or companions can I invite 


4 to come and be merry with me? And indeed, Sir, if 
1 may be ſo bold, I think you are rather too ſparing ; 31 
XZ muſt ſay, I cannot juſtify.you in that particular, 


Si. Hold your tongue, ſirrah. 

Da. I have touch'd him on the ſore part. 

Si. I'll take care every thing of that kind is done pro- 
perly. What can be the meaning of all this? That 


E raſcal has certainly ſomething going on that I don't yet 
find out; for, if there is miſchief a-hatching. beyond all 
doubt he is at the bottom of it. [A/de. [ Exeunt, + 


ACT UI. SCENE I. 


My fis, Simo, Dawvus, Leibia, Glycerium. 
Myfas. 
NDEED it is even as you ſay, Lesbia; not one man 
in a hundred 1s faithful to a woman. 
Si. She belongs to Glycerium 3 don't ſhe? 
Da. Yes, Sir. 
My. But as for this gentleman Fanpbi . 
Si. What does ſhe ſay? 
My. He has acted the part of a man of honour— 
Si. How? | 
Da. Would to God he was deaf, or ſhe dumb. 
My. For he has order'd the child ſhe is in labour with 
to be brought up. 
Si. O heavens ! what is this I hear > Tis paſt reco- 
very, if what ſhe ſays be true. | 
Le. You mention an inftance of a good worthy gentle- 
man. 
My. O, a moſt excellent one]! But walk into the 
houſe, that you may beat hand. 
Le. I'll follow you. | 
Da. What remedy ſhall I find to this croſs accident ? 
Si. What is this 1 hear? Has he gone io far as even to 
have a child with this unknown ſtranger ? But now I 
| have 


have found it out. What a dunce was I not to perceive 
it ſooner ? | _— 

Da. What is this he has found out now ? = 
Si. Yes, this is the firſt beginning of their plot; they 

pretend ſhe is with child to my ſon, that they may deter 

Chremes from giving his daughter, | 2 

Gly. Funo Lucina I Help, I beſeech thee ; and have 
mercy upon me. 1 

Si. Odſo! What, ſo ſoon! This is merry enough; 
they no ſooner hear of my being before the door, but her 
pains come upon her. I don't think, Davus, you have 
tim'd this quite right. 5 

Da. Who 5 Sir! | == 

Si. Vou don't ſeem to take pains enough with your * 
pupils. 1 1 
E a. T know not what you talk of. 

Si. What a rogue's trick would this fellow have 
ſerved me, had I really intended a marriage for my ſon? 
Now 'tis at their own peril. I am ſafe in port. 

SCENES IL —- | 

4 Lesbia, Archillis, Simo, Daus. 
1 Te. I ſee nothing yet but the uſual ſymptoms, and all 
4 F very good et her bath' d firſt of all, and then 
lf ive her what quantity I have ardered of that draught. 
| 7 thall be here again preſently. Upon my word, Pam- 
| philus has got a rare boy ; God grant he may live and 
j do well, as his father is ſo good a gentleman, and has 
i behav'd ſo honourably to this young lady. [ Exit Leſbia. 
11 S.:. Now, Dawvus, is there any man who knows ever ſo 

little of you? Who would not immediately ſee that 

you was at the bottom of all this ? | 

Da. What do you mean, Sir, 3 

Si. This woman would not give her orders about the 

lying-in woman within doors; no, but as ſhe got out, 
makes a bawling in the ſtreets — Have I fallen ſo low 
with you, that 1 ſhould be thought ſo eaſy and credu- 
lous a dupe for you to {ue upon ? You ſhould at leaſt 
have done things more cleverly, and kept up my credit ſo 
far, as to have ſeem'd to be afraid I ſhould find it out. 
Da. Come, at this time, thank God he's out, and 


not I. 
- Si. 
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Si. Did I not ſpeak to you before hand, and even 
Echreaten you? Yet have you ſhew'd no ſigns of fear; 
I might as well have held my tongue; do you ſuppoſe 
me ſuch a fool as to believe that this woman is brought 
to bed of a child to my ſon? | 
Da. Now I perceive_where this miſtake lies, I know 
my cue. | 3 ; 
S;. Why don't you ſpeak? 
Da. What need you talk of believing, as if theſe 
things were not told you long e'er now? 
S;. Who ever ſpoke to me of any ſuch thing? 
Da. O then, you have found it out yourſelf, that it 
was all a ſham. 
S8. The fellow laughs at me to my face. 
Da. I fay you was told of it, otherwiſe how could 
ZE ſuch a ſuſpicion enter into your head? 
S8. Twas enough that I knew you. 
Da. That is as much as to ſay, this is a contrivance of 
mine. 
Si. Nay, Iam ſure of it. 
Da. It grie ves me to find I ſhould have lived ſo long 
with you, and you ſo far miſtaken in me. 
S8. Miſtaken in you?; 
Da. If I do but offer to ſpeak, you immediately 


. 
8 
1 
3 
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* ſuſpect my ſincerity. n | 

4 Si. And I am much in the wrong, no doubt. 

| Da. So that, in ſhort, I am afraid to open my mouth, 

7s SJ. One thing I am convinced of, there has been no 

* woman in labour here. | 

> Da. Do you think ſo? Yet for all that, you'll have 

it a child brought to your door. — This I give you fair 
= warning of, as what you are to expect, that you may 
not ſay, when the thing happens, it was done by my 

© contrivance. I defire nothing ſo earneſtly as that you 

'» mould have quite another notion of me. 

F Si. And how came you to know this? 

” Da. I heard ſomething of it, and believe it to be 

t true ; and there are many concurring circumſtances make 

, me ſuſpe& it—firſt of all they gave out ſhe was with 

1 child to Pamphilus. That has proved a falſhood— Now 


that they find his marriage going forward, ng 
| | a mid- 
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a midwife is ſent for to come and bring a child along 
with her; for unleſs this is done, and that you ſee a 
child brought to your door, they are ſure they cannot 
otherwiſe — off this match. 

Si. And pray when you knew this, why did you not 
immediately acquaint Pamphilus ? 

Da. And pray who elſe but me was the occaſion of 
his breaking off from her? For it is well known he was 
deſperately in love with her, and now he wants to be 


married—but leave the reſt to me; and do you continue | 


to make the neceſſary preparations for theſe nuptials, 
and heavens aſſiſt you in your endeavours. 

Si. Goin and wait for me; and get ready what is 
neceſſary. [Exit Davus. 

Si. I don't put an implicit faith in every thing he 
ſays, nor am I certainly convinced of the truth of 
what he has told me ; but, be that as it will, I am little 
concerned. What's more than all to me is the promiſe 
my ſon has given me; ſo that I will go immediately to 
 Chremes, and endeavour to get his conſent ; and if I ob- 
_ tain that, I ſee no hindrance to the marriage being ce- 
lebrated this very day; for I have now no ſcruple but 
that I may with juſtice oblige my ſon to keep his word 
with me, ſhould he ſhew an inclination to go back from 
it. And here comes Chremes very opportunely. | 

 $CENE ME 

Si. Chremes, your moſt humble ſervant. 

Chr. Your are the very man I was looking for. 

Si. And J wanted much to ſee you. 

Chr. Then we have met very ſeaſonably. Some 
people have told me, they heard from you, that my 
daughter was this day to be married to your fon. Now 
T am come to you upon that account, to know who are 
the fools, you or they. 

Si. Be ſo good as hear me a little while, and I will 
inform you of what you want to know, and what 1 
have to afl: af you. - 

Ch. Sir, With all my heart, ſay on. 

Sz. Then, Chremes, I do moſt earneſtly beſeech you, 
for Heaven's ſake, and by the friendſhip which has 


continued hitherto uninterrupted betwixt us from our 
child- 
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childhood; for the fake of your own only child, and 
for the fake of my ſon, whom it is in your power alone 


to ſave from deſtruction; I beg you will be my friend 
in a matter of the laſt conſequence, and that this match, 
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t FR which was agreed on betwixt us, may not be broke off, 


Cy. There is no occaſion for ſuch earneſt entreaty, 
nor is it a thing you need at all beg as a favour; you 
don't imagine, ſure, that T am otherwiſe diſpos'd now, 
than I was when I firſt propos'd it; if it is conſiſtent 
with the good of both, you may at any time depend 


be like to reſult from it, I hope you will have regard 
to both; and act as if my child was yours, and I the 
father of your ſon. _ | 

Si. That is the very thing I wiſh for, and all I aſk, of 
vou; nor would I propoſe what I do now, if I did not 
© think the preſent ſituation of things made it agreeable, 
* Ch. What is the matter now? | 
S7, My ſon and his miſtreſs are fallen out. 

Ch. O, to be ſure. 

Si. And the difference between them is ſo great, that 
I have reaſon to believe he has done with her. 

C. A very likely ſtory. 
Si. But, I aſſure you, it is fact. | 


Ch. I'll tell you how far it is fact. Theſe differences 


between lovers generally become the cements of a 

© ſronger affeftion. ng EE 

Si. Well then, let us in time prevent it, and take him 

nov juſt at the time he is ſower' d, and give him a wife 

before they have time to uſe their arts, and by their falſe 

„ wears get the better of his weakneſs. There is great 
reaſon to hope, that his being married to a lady of 


—— 


are _ will entirely reclaim him from : theſe vicious 
: courſes. | 
= C. You may hope ſo, but I am of opinion that nei- 
c ther he would continue to live with my daughter, nor 
2 I ſuffer her to be with a man who lives ſuch a 
fe, 
* Si. But how can you know, without you make a trial? 


C. Sir, I thank you. *Tis rather too much to make 
nat trial at the expence of my child, 
8 | 


Si. Why 


: upon me ; but if, on the contrary, more ill than good 
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Si. Why the whole of the danger amounts to this; if 
it ſhould come to the extremity, (as God forbid) that then 
they part; on the other hand, if he is reclaim'd, the ad- 
vantages are many ; you reſtore to your friend a child, 
you procure to yourſelf a ſon-in-law, and to your daughter 
ſuch a huſband as you deſire. 

Ch. What is all this to ſay ? If you are ſo much per- 
ſuaded that it will be for the beſt, I will not ſtand in the 
way of what may contribute to your happineſs. 

Si. I return my thanks, Chremes, and find I have 
reaſon to look upon you as my bet friend. | 

Ch. But then as to what you was ſay ing.— 

Sz, What? ; | 

Ch. How do you know they have quarrell'd. 

Si, Dawus, who is the confident of all their ſecrets, 
told me ſo himſelf; and defired me to haſten the mar- 
riage as much as I could, Now do you think he would 
do ſo, if he was not ſure that it is agreeable to my ſon ? 
You ſhall hear yourſelf what he ſays. Call Daus. O 
but here he is, I ſee him coming. | 

SCENE. IV. 

Da. I was coming to you, Sir. 

Si. About what?: | 

Da. Why is not the lady ſent for, it now begins to 
draw towards evening? | 

Si. Do you hear what he ſays? Why, Dawus, I muſt 
tell you, I was till now afraid that you had been as 
other ſervants for the moſt part are, and had a mind to 
deceive me, as my ſon was engaged with another woman. 

Da. Who, I? Suſpect me of any ſuch thing! 

Si. I did believe it, and upon that account, Fept as a 
ſecret what I am now to tell you. 

Da. What? 

Si. You ſhall hear, for I begin now almoſt to put 
ſome confidence in you. 

Da. I am glad you know me at laſt for what I am. 

Si. This marriage of my ſon was not intended. 

Da. How ? Not intended ? 

Si. No; I only pretended it, that I might ſee how 
you would behave. 5 75 | 

Da. What is this you tell me ? 

VR Li. It 
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Si. It is as J ſay. N 
Da. Lord help us all; this is what I never could 
have fathomed. What a deep laid plot it was 
Si, Well, but hear me; after I had deſired you to go 
in, I luckily met with Chremes. 
Da. Mercy on me! all is not ruin'd, I hope. 
Si. And mentioned to him what you had been telling 
me. 
Da. What is this I hear? | 
Si. I beg'd him to give his daughter, and with great 
difficulty have obtain'd my requeſt. 
Da. Ruin'd paſt redemption. 
Si. What is it you ſay? 
Da. O! I ſay, it was vaſtly lucky. g 
Si. Now he is ready to comply, when we will. 
Ch. I'll ſtep home to give the neceſſary orders, and 
when every thing is ready will ſend you word. 
Si. Now, Davus, let me beg of you, as I am obliged 
to you alone for effecting this marriage 
Da. To me alone indeed. | 
Si. That you will uſe your farther endeavours to re- 
claim your young maſter. i 
Da. O! I'll uſe my endeavours. 
Si. You have a fine opportunity now while the hu- 
mour laſts. | N | 
Da. Make yourſelf eaſy upon that head. 
Si. Set about it tken ; but where is he? 
Da. I fancy he's at home. | 
Si. I'll go and let him know this J have told you. 
Da. I am no longer a man of this world, nor can 
[ ſee any proſpect but ſetting out immediately for the 
houſe of correction; for I can have no pretence for 
prayers and ſupplications. I have thrown every thing 
into 1rretrievable confuſion. I have deceived my ma- 
ſter, and at the ſame time fix'd Pamphilus to a marriage 
he will this day be obliged to, againſt his will, and con- 
trary to his expectations; when all things would have 
been quiet, could I have been ſo too. Such are the 
effects of my wile head; but here he is, I ſee him 
coming out. Lord take. pity on me, I wiſh there 
| 2, was 
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was any place here I could jump from and break my 


SCENE V. 
| Pamphilus, Dawas. 
Pa. Where is this raſcal, that has plung'd me into 
this abyſs of miſery ? 
Da. Heavens ſhield me! 


Pa. But I own I richly deſerved it, for being fo | 


weak and lilly as to truſt my life and fortune to a pi- 
tiful fellow of a ſervant, and am accordingly rewarded 
for my folly ; but if I live he ſhall not eſcape 

Da. If I get my neck out of this nooſe, I ſhall 
afterwards ſet all danger at defiance. : 

Pa. For what can I now ſay to my father ? Can I 
deny him in the ſame breath that I have promiſed him ? 
How can I now look him in the face, and do ſuch a 
thing ? So that what to do with myſelf, I know not. 

Da. Nor, I am ſure, do I know what to do with 
myſelf, tho' J am moſt ſeriouſly thinking about the 
matter. I'll go tell him that I'll find out ſome expedient 
or other to procure ſome {mall delay. 


Pa. O you. 


Da. He ſees me. 
Pa, Come hither, Sir, and let me know what you ſay 


for yourſelf? Do you ſee what a dilemma I am 
brought into by your contrivances ?— 
Da. But I'll get you out of them preſently. 
Pa. You get me out of them! 
Da. You may depend upon 1t. 
Pa. Ay, as you have done now, 
Da. No, better I hope. | | 
Pa. What, do you think I ſhall truſt any more to you, 
you raſcal ? You are a proper one indeed to ſet affairs 
to right, when they are perplex'd, When I was eaſy, 
I have got my ſelf all at once embroil'd in a marriage, 
by your means——And did I not tell you what would 
happen ? | 
Da. You did. | 
Pa. And what do you deſerve ? 
Da. The gallows. But give me a little time to re- 


cover. I'll think of ſomething preſently. * 
| As 
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Pa. I wiſh only I could make an example of you 
inſtantly, as you deſerve—But at preſent 1 muſt em- 
ploy my time in taking care of my ſelf and not cha- 


ſtizing you. 


PEER e eee 


ACT IV, SCENE KL 


Charinus, Pamphilus and Daus. 
Charinus, | 

S it to be conceived or imagined, that the mind of 
any man ſhould be ſo turn'd as to rejoice in the mis- 
fortunes of others, and build his own happineſs on their 
miſery ? Could one think ſuch people did exit ? And 
of all ſorts of men, they are the worſt, who, when you 
aſk them any thing, are afraid of denying you; but 
when the time comes of making good their promiſes, 


and they find themſelves obliged to be open with you, 


tho? they are then afraid of looking you in the face, 
neceſſity forces them to throw aſide all ſenſe of ſhame. 
Who are you? What have I to do with you? Why 
ſhould you think I would wrong myſelf for you? Am 
F not to take care of my ſelf preferable to another ? And 
if you upbraid them with breach of honour, they ſeen: 
loft to all ſenſe of ſuch reproach : So that on occaſions 
when every man ought to throw aſide reſerve, then they 
are baſhful ; and when a man of honour would bluſh, 
then they are quite inſenſible.— But what courſe muſt 
I take ? Shall I go and expoſtulate with him on the wrong 
he has done me? Indeed I have enough to upbraid him 
with; but then ſhall I be the better for that? Ves; 
I ſhall at leaſt eaſe my own mind ſo far as to let him 
know I am ſenſible how baſely he has uſed me. 

Pa. Charinus, unleſs ſome aſſiſtance from heaven in- 


tervenes, I have unwarily ruin'd you and myſelf. 


Ch, Unwarily too; ſo I find you have your excuſe 
prepar'd. Yes, Sir, you have kept your word with me. 

Pa. What is it you mean ? 

Ch. Would you amuſe me with pretences too ? 

Pa. Sir, I don't underſtand you. | 


S Ch, When 


— — 2 


Why, you raſcal, ſuppoſe all the enemies ke has had 
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Ch. When I told you I was in love with Philumena, 
then ſhe became agrecable to you. How unfortunate I 
am in having judged of you by myſelf? 

Pa. Sir, you wrong me by your ſuſpicions. 

Ch. Was it not enough you ſhould marry my miſtreſs, 
but muſt you feed me too with imaginary hopes, and ſport 
with my paſſion ? Well, I wiſh you joy of her, 

Pa. Joy of her? Alas, you know not how wretched I 
am, and into what labyrinths of miſery this fellow of 


mine has led me. 5 
C5. It is natural for a ſervant to follow the example of 


his maſter. 


Pa. You would not talk fo, if you knew me, or how -* 


diſtractedly I am in love with another, ä 

Ch. O yes, I know very well you have had word 
with your father, becauſe he could not prevail upon you 
to marry Philumena, and he is now angry with you on 
that very account. 

Pa. Nay, to thew you how great my diſtreſs is, this 
marriage was not in fact deſign'd, nor was any wife 
intended for me. | 

Cb. I underſtand you, you was forced to it by the 
violence of your own inclinations, | 

Pa. Hold, Sir, you don't know yet the ſtate of the 
affair, | | 
Ch. I know one thing=you are to be married to her. 

Pa. Why do you interrupt and teaze me fo ? I tell you 
this fellow never left off begging, praying and urging 


me, till he prevail'd upon me to ſay to my father that 1 


would marry her. 

Ch. Who did ſo? 

Pa. Why Dawus here. 

Ch. Dawus ? | 

Pa. Ay, twas all owing to him. 

Ch. And why ? | 

Pa. I know not. Only my evil genius gat the better 
of me when I followed his advice. 

Ch. Did you this, Dawus? 


Da. I did, Sir. 8 


Cb. And I wiſh you was hang'd for your pains.— 
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The ANDRIAN. JT 
combined to draw him into a ſcrape, what other advice 
bat this could they have given him ? 

Da. I am deceiv'd I own, but not diſcouraged. 


Ch. O to be ſure. | 
Da. As this has not ſucceeded, I muit go to work 


ſome other way, unleſs you imagine, perhaps, that be- 


cauſe this has failed, there 1s no other way of remedy- 
ing this evil. 

Pa. Nay, I doubt not but if you ſet your brains at 
work, inſtead of this one marriage, you may load me 
with a couple. = | 

Da. It is my duty, as I am your ſlave, to do every 
thing in my power, by night or by day, and even to 
hazard my life for your ſervice : But, on the other hand, 
if things happen otherwiſe than can be expected, you 
ought to forgive me —What I do, I do from a good in- 
tention, tho” it may not ſucceed ; or if you think another 
can do it better, take it out of my hands. 

Pa. With all my heart, only leave me as you found 
me. 

Da. I will do fo. | 

Pa. But my ſituation requires it being done inſtantly. 

Da. I think I hear the door of Glycerium's houſe open. 

Pa. Well, and what of that ? | 

Da. I am thinking. | 

Pa. Have you begun to do that at laſt ? 

Da. Come, I'Il do the bufineſs yet. 

SCHEME I - 

My, Pamphilus, Charinus and Daus. 

My. My dear ſoul, ly quiet and don't vex yourſelf ; I'll 
ind your Pamphilus, wherever he be, and he ſhall come 
to you. 

Pa. Myfis. | 

My. O Pamphilus, I am glad I have met with you. 

Pa. What is the matter? 

My. My miſtreſs begs, if you have any regard for 
her, you will come to her; for ſhe wants of all things 
to ſee you. | | 

Pa. Alas! the miſeries of my preſent ſituation ver- 
whelm me more and more that ſhe and I both ſhould 
be render'd fo miſerable, and all by this fellow's 
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means! For I ſuppoſe that is what ſhe wants me for, 


The has heard of this affair of my being to be mar- 


ried. 


Ch. And how quiet every thing might have been, if 


he had kept from meddling. 

Da. You're a fine gentleman indeed ; as if he was 
not mad enough himſelf without your help, ſo you muſt 
make him worſe. | 85 

My. Indeed that is the very caſe, it is upon that 
account her poor heart is like to break. 

Pa. Miſis, I here ſolemnly ſwear by every deity in 
heaven, I never will abandon her; no, not if I were 
certain I ſhould make all mankind my foes. She is 
the wife of my own choice and affection— I have got 
her—Qur tempers ſuit each other—and adieu to all. 
who would endeayour a ſeparation. Death alone ſhall 
part us. 

My. You chear my drooping ſpirits, 

Pa. You may depend upon the truth of it,. as ſurely 
as on the Delphick oracle. If it can be brought about, 
that I get clear of this marriage without my father's 
thinking it is owing to me, I ſhall be extremely glad; 
but, if that cannot be, I will do what is always in my 
power, flatly refaſe it. Now, Sir, what think you of 
me ? | 
Ch. Why that you are as wretched as I. 

Da. I am now thinking what is to be done. 

Ch. That is right; I know what you're upon. 

Da. Come, Tl execute this for you, I warrant. 

Pa. But ſomething muſt be done immediately. 

Da. It ſhall be done inſtantly. 

Ch. What is it? | 

Da. Don't miſtake, Sir, it is upon his account not 
yours. | | 

Ch. O Sir, I am ſatisfied. 

Pa. Let me know what you intend. _ 

Da. J am afraid the reſt. of the day will be ſcarcely 
ſufficient to put it in execution ; ſo that I have no time 
left for talking. Therefore get away both of you, for 
yeu are a hindrance to me. 

Pa. I'll go ſee my Giycerium. 
| N Da. And 
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Da. And what becomes of you; where do you diſpoſe 
of your ſelf ? | | | 

_ Ch. Would you have me tell you the truth? | | 

Da. Why he's beginning a long ſtory to me. | 

Ch. What ſhall I do ? | 

Da. Can't you be ſatisfied that I give you even part 
of a day longer to look about you, whilſt I retard his 
marriage? 

Ch. But yet, Daus. 

Da. What now? 

Ch. Do, contrive that I may have her. 

Da. Nonſenſe. 

Ch. If you can do any thing, come and let me know. 
Da. What do you talk of my coming, I can do no- 
thing for you. „ 

Che. But if you ſhould. 

Da. Well, I'll come then. 

Ch. If any thing ſhould happen, I ſhall be at home. 

Da. Myks, do you wait a little here, till I come out. 

My. For what ? | 

Da. Becauſe there is occaſion for it. 

My. Make haſte then. 

Da. I ſhall be here in an inſtant, 

SCENE III. 
| Myſis, /o/a. 

True it is that there is no good in this world without 
ſome mixture of evil.---Good God, who would not think 
that this Pamphilus was the greateſt bleſſing my miſtreſs 

could have, a friend, a lover, a huſband, and one ſhe 

could depend on in all exigencies; and yet ſee what 
_ anxiety ſhe ſuffers on his account. In ſhort, the uneaſi- 
neſs on one hand, in my opinion, over-balances the 


_ ' Pleaſure on the other. But here comes Daus. - Bleſs 
me, what is the meaning of this? Whither are you 
carrying the child? 

el | SCENE IV. 

I . Da. Now, My/is, I ſtand in need of your afifiance in 

5 this affair. You mult exert all your parts and dexterity. 


My. What 1s it you are about ? 
Da. Take the child from me immediately, and lay 


bY” it before our door, 
| | C 5 My, Not 
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My, Not on the ground, I hope. | 

Da. You may take ſome herbs off this altar, and lay 
under it. | 

My. And why don't you this yourſelf? 

Da. That I may be able with a ſafe conſcience, if the 
old gentleman aſk me, to ſwear I did not do it. | 

O, I underſtand you, But how long, Ber. have 
you been troubled with theſe qualms of conſcience? 

Da. Come, make haſte, that I may let you know 
what I want further with you. 0 Jupiter! 

My. What's the matter. | 

Da. Here comes the bride's father. I'll alter my 
ſcheme from what I firſt intended. 

My. 1 know not what you are talking of. 

Da. I'll make as if I was coming this way from the 
right ; and be ſure you obſerve what I ſay, and make 
as proper anſwers as you can. 

My. I underſtand not one bit of what your are about; 
but, if you think J can be of any manner of ſervice to 
you, as you know better than I, Pll flay with all my 
heart, to give you what aſſiſtance I can. | 

„„ 

Ch. I am now return d, after having made the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for my daughter's nuptials, that I 
may order her to be ſent for. But what's this here? 
Upon my word, a fine boy; did you, woman, lay down. 

this child here ? | 
. Where is Dawus gone? 

Ch. Why don't you anſwer me ? 

W. What ſhall I do, I can ſee him no where. 

Da. Bleſs me, what a crowd there is at market ? 
And what a buſtle the people make; beſides, proviſions of 
all ſorts are monſtrouſly dear. And now I have finiſhed 
my ſpeech... 1 

My. How came you to leave me ſo, all alone ?— 

Da. Hey-day, what's here to do.? Why, what child 
is this? Who brought it here ? « 

My. Are you mad, to aſk me ſuch queſtions. * 
Da. Whom elſe ſhould J aſk, for I ſce nobody here 
but you. | | 

Ch. I wonder whence this child comes. 

Da. Won't 
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Da. Won't you pleaſe to anſwer me what I aſk you? 
My. I am fo confounded —— | 
Da. Step to the right hand, a little this way. 
My. You're out of your wits, ſure. Did not you bring 
it here yourſelf ? | 
Da. Say not one word of more than only to anſwer 
me properly the queſtions I aſk you. 
My. You put a hard taſk upon me. | 
Da. To whom belongs this child, Anſwer me 
aloud. . (Aſide to her. 
My. Why to you. yy 
Da. Ha, ha, he, a pretty ſtory truly. hut it is no 
wonder if ſuch baggages carry their impudence to any 
heighth, | | 
G. I am miftaken if this woman does not belong to 
the Andrian. 
Da. And could you find none elſe to play your tricks 
upon but us? : 
Ch. I think I came here juſt in the nick of time. 
Da. Come, away with this. bantling from our door. 
— Hold; don't move it an inch. (Aide to her, 
My. Lpray God confound you, for putting any poor 
creature into ſuch a flutter. 8 
Da. Don't you hear what I ſay to you, or not ? 


My. What do you want ? 
Da. Have I not told you? Whole is that child you 


have laid before our door? Tell me inſtantly. 


My. As if you did not know. 
Da. Don't trouble your head with what I know, 


= anſwer me what J aſk you. 5 
t? My. Why it is yours. | 
of Da. Yours, what do you mean by yours ? 
ed My. Why Pamphilus's. 


Da. What, my maſter ? 
My. How now, you rogue, would you deny it ? 
ld C5. I think I had good reaſon all along to get clear 
of this marriage. 
Da. O the impudence of the huſley ! 
My. What do you make ſuch a bawling about? 


ere. | 
Da. So this is the brat, I {aw carried into your 
lodgings laſt night. | | 
nt My. You audacious rogue, 


oY Da. It 
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Da. It is a truth. I ſaw with my own eyes chat old 
woman Canthara carrying it in a baſket, 

My. What a mercy it is we had women vel credit pre- 
ſent at the delivery. 

My. But you are miſtaken in the man you think to 
chouſe by this trick. Vou think, I warrant, that if 
Chremes ſaw this child here, he would refuſe to give his 
daughter; but he would do it ſo much the rather. 

Ch. Hold there, my friend, you reckon without your 
hoſt. 

Da. If you don't therefore take this child away im- 
mediately, I'Il throw it into the kennel, and tumble you 
in the dirt along with it. 

My. You are certainly mad or drunk. 

Da. But one piece of roguery generally follows another, 
for I am told you give out, that ſhe's a citizen of Athens. 

Ch. What's this? 

Da. And that the laws will oblige n to marry her. 

My. Why, you raſcal, and is ſhe not a citizen ? 

C I find I had like to brought myſelf into a pleaſant 
ſort of ſcrape. 

Da. Who-is this ſpeaks ? O Chremes, you come moſt 
ſeaſonably. Hear me, what I am to tell you. 

Ch, I have already heard every thing. 

Da. W hat, have you ? 

Ch. I tell you, I have heard the whole from the very 
beginning. 

Da. Have you indeed ? Then you ſee how far they 
have dar'd to carry the matter.=As for this jade, ſhe 
ought to be made an example of immediately. 'This is 
a gentleman not to be put upon by ſuch a minx as you; 

*tis not me, a poor ſervant, you have to deal with. 

My. Woes me! indeed, good Sir, I have ſaid nothing 
but the truth. 

Ch. I am fatisfied ; but is Simo within? | 

Da. Yes, Sir. [Exit Chremes, 

Davus ?a#ing Myfis about the neck, 

My. Don't touch me, you raſcal, don t, I fay. My 
miſtreſs ſhall know of this. 

Da. Why, you fool, you know not the meaning of 


all this. 
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My. How ſhould I ? | 
Da. This is our bride's father. And -we could have 
ſound no other method to let him into the ſecret of what 


we wanted him to know. 


My. Then you ought to have told me. 

Da. Oh no; 'twas better to leave you to the work- 
ings of nature, you would not have done half ſo well 
had you been tutor d. : 

SCENE VL 
Crito, Myſss, Dawus. | 

Cr. I am told this is the ſtreet CBhryſis lived in; ſhe 
who choſe rather to acquire wealth here at the price of 
her virtue, than to live poor and honeſt in her own 
country; and as ſhe is dead, I am heir at law to what 
ſhe has left. — But I ſee ſome people whom I will aſk. 
Your ſervant, 5 

My. Dear me, who is this I ſee ? Is not this Crito, 
Chry/is's kinſman ? Tis, to be ſure. | 

Cr. Myſis, how do you do? 

My O Crito, your ſervant, 

Cr. Well, Myſis, is my couſin dead? 

My. Ay, and has left us in a miſerable way. 

Cr. Why, how do matters go with you ? How do 
you live ? Are affairs all right ? 

My. Why, Sir, as the ſaying is, we do as we may, 
ſince we can't as we would. | 
Cr. And how does Glycerium ? Has ſhe found out, 


yet, her parents? 


My. I wiſh ſhe had. 

Cr. What has ſhe not found them yet? Then, I'm 
ſure, I have no buſineſs at 4:hens ; had I known that, I 
ſhould never have ſet a foot here.—PFor this girl was al- 


ways believ'd to be Chryſis's lifter ; indeed the paſſed for 


ſuch, and is now in poſſeſſion of what ſhe has left; and 


the example of others ſufficiently warn me how fooliſh 
and dangerous it would be to enter into a law-ſuit in a 
ſtrange country. I fancy, too, ſhe has, by this time, found 
fome friend and protector, for ſhe was almoſt a woman 
when ſhe left her own country. People would call me 
a litigious knave, a fellow that wanted to trick others 

| out 
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38 The ANDREAN: 
out of their lawful inheritance.—Beſides, I would not 
ſtrip the poor girl of the little ſhe has. 

My. G Crito, you are a good man, I find you are 


ftill the ſame. | | 
Cr. Come, as I am here, ſhew me the way, I'll go 


ſee her. 22h 
My. If you pleaſe, Sir, | 
Da. I'll go along with them, for I don't want our 


old gentleman to ſee me at preſent. 


ANAL NERVE PAR AN ASA ALANA ANNAN 
ee eee 


ACT-V. SCENE. I. 
Chremes, Simo. 

O, Simo, I have ſhewn friendſhip to you 
enough in all reaſon, and have run a ſuffi- 
cient riſk ; you ſhould not therefore preſs me any far- 
ther; my complaiſance to you has been carried ſo far, 
that I had almoſt ſacrificed the life and happineſs of my 
own child. | | 

Si. But I do earneſtly beſeech you, that you will 
make effectual theſe promiſes and profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip you lately made me. 

Ch. How unjuſt and partial you are to your own in- 
clinations! You have neither reaſon nor moderation in 


your importunities, nor think of what you now aſk ; 


for if you allowed yourſelf to reflect ever ſo little, you 
would not uſe me in this manner. 


Si. Uſe you? How do I uſe you? | 
Ch. I am ſurprized you ſhould aſk that queſtion. 


Did you not prevail upon me {ſo far as to conſent to give 


my daughter to your ſon, even when I knew him en- 


aged to another woman, and averſe to the match; 


when I could not depend upon her being happy, or the 


marriage being of any long continuance ; that at the 
riſk of her happineſs and quiet I might be the means of 
reclaiming him. —— This, I ſay, I conſented to, 
when there was but any probability of things happening 
well ; now there is no probability, you ought to give 


over. They ſay the young woman is an Athenian born; 
7 beſides, 
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beſides, ſhe has brought him a child; ſo think no more 
of a marriage in my family. 

Si. Dear Sir, I beg for God's ſake, you would not 
liſten to what they ſay, whoſe immediate intereſt it is 
to make my ſon appear as bad as poſſible ; for all theſe 
ſtories are trump'd up merely to hinder his marriage ; and 
when they ſee their views are fruſtrated, they will then 
give over. | 

Ch. But you are certainly wrong; for I myſelf heard 
your ſervant Davus but juſt now diſputing upon this ac- 
count with her maid. . 

Si. I know it. 

Ch. But in earneſt ; for it was when none of them 
knew I was in hearing of them. | 

Si. J make no doubt of it, for Dawus told me ſo, 
that he believed they would try this ; and I intended to 
have mentioned it to you to-day, and can't think how I 


came to forget it. 
| SCENE IT. 


Dawus, Chremes, Simo. 
Da. Now, ye may be all quiet and ſecure, 
Ch, There is Daus. | 
S;. Whence comes he ? el 
Da. Myſelf and this ſtranger aſſure you of full pro- 
tection. 5 
Si. What a plague is all this? 
Da. The man is worth his weight in gold; and 
never did any one come at a more ſeaſonable juncture. 
Si. Who is this the raſcal is ſo delighted with? 
Da. Every thing now is out of all poſſibility of danger. 
Si. I muſt ſpeak to him. | 
Da. My maſter ! what ſhall I do? 
Si. O, your ſervant, good Sir. 
Da. O] Simo, and neighbour Chremes ; well, every 
thing is now ready. . 
Si. You have been very diligent. | 
Re = You may ſend for the young people when. you 
pleaſe. 
Si. Mighty well. That's the only thing remains now 
o be done, I ſuppoſe. | | 
h Ch. But 
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Ch. But heark'e you, Sir, what buſineſs had you 
there? | 4 

Da. Who, I? 

Si. Yes, you. 

r | 

Si. You, I fay. 

Da. I went in but juſt now. ; 

Si. I don't aſk you about the time, but what was 
your buſineſs. 5 | 

Da. Attending your ſon, Sir, 

Si. What, Pamphilus there? How I am tortured !: 
Why, you dog you, did not you tell me but juſt now 
they had quarrelled ? | 

Da. So they have. 

Si. Then what buſineſs has he to be with her? 

Ch. What buſineſs do you think? He has gone on 
purpoſe to ſcold a little. 3 

Da. Why now, Chremes, I'll tell you a monſtrous 
affair. There is a man, who he is I know not; but a 
ſhrewd and cloſe old fellow he is. To ſee him, he appears 
a man of the greateſt worth. There is, as it were, a 
ſettled authority in his looks, and his words ſeem to 
carry conviction. | 

S:, Well, and what of him? 

Da. Nothing at all, only I heard him ſay 

Si. Say what? 

Da. That he knew Ghcerium to be a citizen of 
Athens. 

Si. Here, Dromo, Dromo, come out. 

Da. What is the matter. 

Si. Dromo ! 

Da. Hear me, Sir. | 

Si. Let me hear bat one ſyllable more from you.— 
'Dromo! | 

Da. I beſeech you, Sir, let me ſpeak. 

Enter Dromo. 

Dr. What is your pleaſure, Sir, 

Si. Take this fellow in, immediately. 

Dr. Who? 

Si. Dawns. 

Da. And why, Pra y ? 


Si. Pe. 
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$7. Becauſe it is my pleaſure—take him off, I ſay. 
Da. What have I done? | 
Si. Away with him. 

Da. If I have told one word of a lie, I'll be bound to 
ſuffer death. | | | 

Si. I'Il hear nothing. Now, Sir, I'll nettle you in 
my turn. | 

Da. Tho' what I ſay be true. x] 

Si. Yes, tho' it be.—Be ſure you keep him up cloſe ; 
and, do you hear, let him be tied neck and heels. 
Come, if I live, I'll ſhew both of you what it is to im- 
pole upon a maſter and a father, | 

Ch. Don't, I beg of you, put yourſelf in ſuch a 
paſſion. . | 

Si, O my fon! Chremes, don't you pity me, to take 
ſo much pains, and be under this anxiety for ſuch a 
child? Come, Pamphilus, come. Come out, and let 
us ſee, if you have any remains of ſhame yet left. 

SCENE III. 

Pamphilus, Simo, Chremes. 

Pa. Who wants me ? heavens ! it is my father, 

5 Well, now let us hear what you ſay for yourſelf. 
—0 70u.— | | 

Ch. Pray, Sir, what you have to ſay, ſay with calm- 
neſs, and do not uſe harſh language. 

Si. Can any language be too harſh for him ? Well, 
= 5 fine lady of yours is, then, a citizen of Athens, 

nd. — ts 

Pa. So they ſay, Sir. | 

S7. So they ſay, Sir! He is loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, 
cares not what he does, nor ſhews any ſigns of remorſe. 
You don't ſo much as ſee the leaſt change in his coun- 
tenance. Ah me ! to have a ſon fo abandon'd, who in 
defiance of the laws of his country, and the cuſtoms of 


his fellow-citizens, and in open diſobedience to the com- 


mands of his father, would chuſe to live with a woman, 
to the diſgrace of himſelf and his family. | 

Pa, Woes me ! how wretched I am. 

Si. What, Pamphilus, have you found that out, at 
laſt ?>No, 'twas then, when you gave ſuch a looſe to 
your vicious inclinations, when you determined to ord 
| | them 
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them at any rate; then *twas you became indeed a 


wretch. But, after all, what am I doing? Why ſhould |? 
I vex and torment myſelf thus? Is it fitting I ſhould ſuf- F* 

fer for him, or diſquiet the peace of my old age on ac- 
count of his folly ? Have her, take her—TI have done 
with you. 

Pa. My father ! 

Si. My father! Yes, you deſerve ſuch a father. 
There's a family, children and wife—all, in ſpite of your 
father; and people ſuborn'd to prove her a citizen too, 
You have done heroically. 

Pia. Sir, I beg I may be allowed to ſpeak a few words. 

Si. What can you ſay to me? | 

Ch. Nay, but pray hear him. 

Si. Hear him, what ſhould I hear: 

Ch. But allow him to ſpeak for himſelf. 

Si. Well, let him. | | 
Pa. That I am in love with this woman, I acknow- 
led ge; and if you think that a crime, I acknowiedge 
that likewiſe. I give myſelf up entirely to your will and 
_ pleaſure, lay what commands you pleaſe upon me, and 
I am ready to obey, If you inſiſt upon my leaving her, 
and marrying another, I'll bear it the beſt I can. One 
thing only I beg of you, that you will not believe this old 
man was brought hither by my means; and that you will 
let me clear my ſelf of this, and bring him before you. 

Si. Bring him to me | + 

Pa. I do requeſt this of you. | Ld NS 

Ch. What he ſays is reaſonable ; you ought to grant 
him this. | | 

Pa. Let me prevail upon you, Sir. 

Si, Well, be it ſo. Any thing, Chremes, ſo I can be 
ſatisfy d that I am not impoſed upon by him. 

Ch. Ay, a ſmall matter obtains forgiveneſs from a 

parent to a child, . 
S8 CE NE N. 

Crito, Chremes, Simo, Pamphilus. + 

Cr. Sir, (to Pamphilus) you need uſe no intreaty 
II would do it for your ſake, or for the ſake of 
truth, or out of regard to the young lady herſelf ; any 
of theſe is a ſufficient inducement to me. | 

_—_ | Chr, Wha 
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Chr. Who is this I ſee? Crito of Andrus, And *tis 
the very ſame. Crito, your ſervant. What brings you 
to Athens, 10 great a ſtranger ? | 

Cr. Why, I don't know, it has happened ſo ; but is 
not this Simo? 

— I... 

S:. Do you want me? 'Tis you, I ſuppoſe, who ſay 
that this G/ycerium is a citizen of Athens. 

Cr. Yes. And do you deny it? 

Si. Do you come ſo well prepar'd, with your tale 
at your finger's ends? 

Cr. What do you mean, Sir ? | | 

Si. Mean ? Do you imagine you ſhall do ſuch things 
here with impunity ? Shall you corrupt the morals of 
young gentlemen, and take advantage of their youth, 
by debauching their minds, and affording them incen- 
tives to vice? | 

Cr. Is the man in his right ſenſes ? 

Si. And be a coupler too, to procure huſbands for 
harlots ? | 

Pa, How I tremble ! God grant he may hold out, 

Chr. If you knew whom you have to do with, you 
would not talk in this manner, This man is a man of 
worth. SE 

Si, He a man of worth? To come juſt at the time of 
this marriage, and never here before? Is iuch a man as 
that to be credited, Chremes ? | 

Pa. Was I not afraid of my father, I could give a 
very good reaſon for his coming at this time, 

Si. A fellow ſuborn'd | 

Cr. How ? 

Chr. Crito, this is his way, don't mind him. 

Cr. Nay let him mind himſelf; for if he goes on in 
any further abuſe to me, he ſhall hear what he won't 
like. What have I to do with you or your ſon or 
his marriage? If any thing has happened croſs in your fa- 
mily, what have other people to do with it ? For as to 
what I ſay, the truth or falſity of it may eaſily be 
known. = A good while ago, a merchant was ſhip- 


wreck'd on the iſle of Andrus, and with him a young 
| _— ; 
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child; he, in his diſtreſs, happen'd to apply himſelf to 
Chryſis's father. | 


87. Ay, he's beginning his ſtory. 
Cr. Am I to be thus interrupted ? 
Ch. Go on, I beg of you. | 

Cr. This Chryſis's father was my relation, and aſſiſted 
him in his extremity. And at that time I heard the 
man himſelf ſay ke was an Athenian citizen. Soon after, 
he died. 

Chr. His name pray ! | 

Cr. His name, ſo ſoon. Phania. 

Ch. Heavens ! 

Cr. I think I am certain he called himſelf Phanza ; 
one thing I remember perfectly, he ſaid he came from 
Rhomnas, | 

C5. O Jupiter ! | 

Cr. There are many, beſides myſelf, in the iſle of 
Andrus, who have heard the ſame. : 

Chr. And would to God what I hope may prove true. 
Pray tell me one thing, did he ſay the child was his own n? 

Cr. No. | 

Ch. Whoſe then did he ſay ſhe was? 

Cr. His brother's. | 

Ch. My own daughter, beyond all doubt. 

Cr, How ! 

Si. What? What did you fay ? 

Pa. Come, Pamphilus, this is worth your liſtening to. 

Si. What makes you think ſo ? 

Ch. 'This Phania was my own brother. 

Si. I know it, I was acquainted with him. 

Ch. At that time our country being the ſeat of a war,. 
to avoid the troubles, he left it, followed me into Lia, 
and not thinking it ſafe to leave the child behind him, 
took her along with him. Since which, this is the firſt 
news I have heard of either of them. 

Pa. I am almoſt befides myſelf; and am diſtracted 
between fear, hope and joy, at this moſt ſurpriſing and 
unexpected piece of good fortune. | 

Si. Indeed, I am glad upon many accounts, that this 
lady of yours proves to be his daughter, 
Pa. I believe it, Sir. 
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Cr. But there is one circumſtance J am not ſatisfied 
in, and what occaſions ſtill ſome doubt. 

Pa. You are ſtarting difficulties where there are none, 

Cr. What is that, pray? | 
Ch. Why the name 1s not the ſame. 

Cr. You are right; the child did go by another name. 

Ch. What name, Crito? Can you remember it. 

Cr. I'm thinking. | 

Pa. Yes, but I won't truſt to your memory in what 
concerns me ſo much, when I can put you to rights 
myſelf, —Her name, Chremes, was then Paſibula. 

Ch. Tis ſhe. | | 

Cr. Ay, the very ſame. | 

Pa. I have heard herſelf mention it a thouſand times. 

Si. I fancy, Cremes, you will eaſily believe we all 
wiſh you joy of this diſcovery. 

Chr. I do believe it, from the bottom of my heart. 

Pa. Well, Sir, have you any objections now? 

Si. O none at all, ſon, we are now of one mind. 

Pa. Thank you, Sir, and hope my good Chremes will 
let me continue in the poſſeſſion of my wife. 

Ch. O Sir, poſſeſſion is the beſt plea in the world ; 
if your father puts in no exception, 

Pa. No, that he won't. | 


Si. No, no, you are all ſafe for me. 


Ch. Her dowry, Pamphilus, is ten talents, 

Pa. As to that, what you pleaſe, Sir. 

Ch. Well, I muſt beg you pardon, and go ſee my 
child. Come, Crito, you muſt go along; for, I dare 
fay, ſhe will hardly know me. 

S:. Well, but Pamphilus, why don't you ſend for 
your bride ? | 

Pa. Sir, you very properly put me in mind of my 
duty; and I'll go give Dawus orders about it immedi» 
ately. 

Si. He can't do it for you. 

Pa. Why ſo? 

di. Becauſe I believe he has got a very lawful impe- 
diment. a | | 
Pa. What is that? 

Si, If 
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Si. If I am not miſtaken, he lies tied neck and heels. 
Pa. O Sir, that was not well done. | 
Si. I can't ſay as to that, but I am ſure I order'd it 
to be well done. | 
Pa. Pray, Sir, give orders for his releaſement, 
Si. It ſhall be done. 
Pa. But ſoon. 
Si. I'm juſt going in. 
Pa. What a joyous and happy day has this been! 
SCENE VV. 
Charinus, Pamphilus. 
Cb. I am come out here to ſee how things go on 
with Pamphilus, and there he is 
Pa. People would not perhaps think that I myſelf 
believed what I am now going to ſay, but at this time 
I pleaſe myſelf with the thoughts of it. I look upon 
the immortaltty of the celeſtial deities to conſiſt chiefly 
in that their pleaſures are ſincere without any alloy or 
mixture of misfortune ; and I myſelf ſhall enjoy a ſmall 
portion of immortality, if my preſent happineſs meets 
with no interruption. — But now let me reflect whom 
I would moſt wiſh to ſee and impart this my joy. 
Ch. What joy does he talk of ? = 
Pa. And there comes Dawnus, whom I would wiſh 
before all others; for I am ſure that poor fellow will 
partake in my good fortune with all his ſoul. 
S CE NE VL. | 
Dawus, Pamphilus, Charinus, 
Da. Where is Pamphilus *®2 
Pa. Dawus. f 
Da. Who is that? 
Pa. Why, tis I. 
Da. O Pamphilus! | 
Pa. You know not, Dawus, what has happen'd to 
MCs 
Da. No; but I very well know what has happen'd 
to myſelf. 
Pa. And I too. Es 
Da. That happens according to the way of the world, 
that you ſhould know what ill has befallen me, ſooner 
than Iihould know what good fortune has attended you. 
| | Pa. My 
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Pa. My Glycerium has found out her parents: 

Da. I am rejoiced to hear it. 

Cb. How 1 | 

Pa. And her father is a moſt intimate friend of ours, 

Da. Who is he ? h | 

Pa. Why, Chremes himſelf. 

Da. That is excellent indeed. 

Pa. And there is now no manner of objection; I ſhall 
be married to her immediately. 

Ch. He has ſurely dreamt in his fleep, what he 
with'd for when awake. 

Pa. Then as to the boy, Daus 

Da. O! aſk no more about him — He'll be fortune's 
favourite. 

Ch. J am happy if all this be true. I'll go ſpeak to 
them, | 

Pa. Who is this? O!]! Charinus, you come juſt in the 
nick of time. 

Ch. Sir, I wiſh you joy of your good fortune, 
Pa. What, have you heard of it ? 

Ch. 1 have, Sir, heard every thing; and deſire you 
will think of me in your proſperity. Chremes is now 
your own, and I am certain will do whatever you de- 


fre him. 


Pa. Sir, I do think of you; and think it will be too 
long for us to wait till he comes out, therefore come along 


with me to Ghcerium, with whom he is; and, Dawas, 


do you go home, ard get every thing ready for bringing 
her to our houſe. What do you ſtay for? Why don't 
you make haſte ? 3 

Da. I am going this inſtant. ( the audience) You 
reed not wait till they come out, for the affair of the 
marriage, and what elſe is to be done, will be tranſacted 


within doors. 


The End of the Andrian. 
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Si. If I am not miſtaken, he lies tied neck and heels. 

Pa. O Sir, that was not well done. 

Si. I can't ſay as to that, but I am ſure I order'd it 
to be well done. 

Pa. Pray, Sir, give orders for his releaſement, 

Si. It'ſhall be done. 

Pa. But ſoon. 

Si. I'm juſt going in. | | 

Pa. What a joyous and happy day has this been! 

SCENE V. 
 Charinus, Pamphilus. | 

C5. I am come out here to ſee how things go on 
with Pamphilus, and there he is 

Pa. People would not perhaps think that I myſelf 
believed what I am now going to ſay, but at this time 
J pleaſe myſelf with the thoughts of it. I look upon 
the immortality of the celeſtial deities to conſiſt chiefly 
in that their pleaſures are ſincere without any alloy or 
mixture of misfortune ; and I myſelf ſhall enjoy a ſmall 
portion of immortality, if my preſent happineſs meets 
with no interruption. — But now let me reflect whom 
I would moſt wiſh to ſee and impart this my joy. 

Ch. What joy does he talk of ? 
Pa. And there comes Dawus, whom I would wiſh 
before all others; for I am ſure that poor fellow will 
partake in my good fortune with all his ſoul. 

S 
Daus, Pamphilus, Charinus. 

Da. Where is Pamphilus ? 
Pa. Dawus. 15 : 
Da. Who is that? 
Pa. Why, *tis I. 
Da. O Pamphilus! | 
Pa. You know not, Davus, what has happen'd to 


Da. No; but I very well know what has happen'd 
to myſelf. 7 5 | 
Pa. And I too. | | 

Da. That happens according to the way of the world, 
that you ſhould know what ill has befallen me, ſooner 
than I thould know what good fortune has attended you. 

| Pa. My 
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Pa. My Glycerium has found out her parents: 

Da. I am rejoiced to hear it. 

Ch. How ! 

Pa. And her father is a moſt intimate friend of ours, 

Da. Who is he? | | 

Pa. Why, Chremes himſelf. 

Da. That is excellent indeed. 

Pa. And there is now no manner of objection; I ſhall 
be married to her immedaately. 


Ch. He has ſurely dreamt in his fleep, what he 


- with'd for when awake. 


Pa. Then as to the boy, Dawus— 

Da. O! aſk no more about him—He'll be fortune's 
favourite. - 

Ch. I am happy if all this be true. I'll go ſpeak to 
them, 

Pa. Who is this? O! Charinus, you come juſt in the 
nick of time. 

Ch. Sir, I wiſh you joy of your good fortune, 

Pa. What, have you heard of it ? 

Ch. 1 have, Sir, heard every thing; and deſire you 
will think of me in your proſperity. Chremes is now 
your own, and I am certain will do whatever you de- 
fire him. | 

Pa. Sir, I do think of you; and think it will be too 
long for us to wait till he comes out, therefore come along 
with me to Glycerium, with whom he is; and, Dawas, 
do you go home, ard get every thing ready for bringing 
her to our houſe. What do you ſtay for ? Why don't 
you make haſte ? | 

Da. I am going this inſtant. (fo the audience) You 
need not wait till they come out, for the affair of the 
marriage, and what elſe is to be done, will be tranſacted 
within doors. 


The End of the Andrian. 
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2 O M E D Y, 
Acted at the 
Feaſt of C TB E L E, 
WHEN 


1. Posruvmivs ALBINUs, and L. Cor- 


NELIUS MERULA, were Curile Adiles, 


| In the Conſulſhip of - 


N VALERIUS MESSALA, and 
C. FANNIUS STRABO. 


In the Year of Rowe 592. and before 
- CHRIST 200, 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


Phædria, 

Chærea, his Brother. 

Parmeno, Servant to Phædria. . 
Laches, Father at Phzdria and Chærea. 


Antipho, c young 


Chremes, NW: *% 

Thraſo, an G. e 
8 * Tees 0 © 
Gnatho. _ xs Pg 


Sanga, Servant to T 
Dorus, an Eunuch. 


WOMEN. | 
Thais, a 88 


Dor ias, 
Pythi 4 | her Maids, 


Sophrona, a Nurſe. 


Scene, ATHENS. 
The TIME, about ſix or ſeven Hours. 


8. 


A: 8+ hb 


ScENRE, The ſtreet before Thais's door, 


Time, the forenoon. 


Phearia, Parmens, 


Phædria entring. 


Te HAT then ſhall I reſolve upon? Shall I 
go ſee her, now that ſhe ſends for me 
of herſelf? or ſhallI ſummon up my re- 
ſolution, and not ſubmit any longer to 
| YJ be thus uſed by a woman of her cha- 
=&Z® racter ? She has refuſed to ſee me, and 
now again I am invited. Ought I to accept her invita- 
tion ? I am determined I will not, ſhould ſhe beg me 
ever ſo earneſtly. x | | 
Par. Indeed, Sir, if you could hold it out, nothing 
could be more wiſely reſolved, or more like a man: 
23 © but, 


- 
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but, on the other hand, if you pretend to rebel, with- 
out having courage enough to go through, and finding 
you are unable to reſiſt any longer, come and humble 
yourſelf when you are not aſk'd, and without making 
any terms, declaring the violence of your paſſion, and 
that you cannot live any longer under her frowns ; then 
all is over, you are a loſt man. She'll uſe you like a 
dog, once ſhe finds you ſo abſolutely in her power. 

Ph. For which reaſon I deſire of you, that, while 
things are in this ſituation, and before I am hurried into 
any unadviſed proceeding, you will think of what is 


proper for me to do. . 
Par. Sir, ſuch things as in their own nature will ad- 


mit of no certain rule or method cannot be governed by 


the laws of reaſon or prudence ; and in love are all thoſe 


evils. Wranglings, jealouſies; one time quarrelling, 
then making it up; ſometimes war, ſometimes peace; 
all which are uncertain as the weather, and therefore 

retending to ſubject them to certain rule and method, 
would be juſt the fame as for a man to pretend to be mad 
on the principles of realon. For as to what you think 
with yourſelf, now you are in paſſion ; ſhall I go near 
her again; ſhe. who has preferr'd another before me, 
and who refuſed me acceſs ? No, let me alone, I'll die 
firſt. All this fine reaſoning will vaniſh into air at the 
firſt diſſembled tear, which ſhe, poor ſoul, will ſqueeze 
out with great difficulty. You will then be the firſt to 
blame yourſelf, and make your ſubmiſſion even before 
you are aſk d. 

Ph. O monſtrous! I am fully ſenſible what a baſe 
creature ſhe 1s, and how wretched I myſelf am ; yet 
tho? I am weary of my preſent ſituation, I am ſo vio- 
lently in love, that wittingly, willingly, and knowingly, 
with my eyes open I ruſh upon my own deſtruction, nor 


do I know what to do. 
Par. What ſhould you do but redeem your ſelf from 


your chains at as eaſy a price as you are able; if you 


can't on the terms you would, you muſt do it as you 
may; and don't continue in this manner afflicting your- 


Jelf. 


Ph. Would you have me do ſo ? | 
7 | Par. To 
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par. To be ſure, if you are wiſe. Add not afflictions 
to thoſe you already ſuffer from your love, and what that 
brings, bear with all the patience you can. But there ſhe 
comes, the ſea that ſwallows up our ſubſtance, for what 
we ſhould have, ſhe devours. 

SCENTED Ih 
Thais, Phearia, Parmeno. 

Th. How uneaſy I am, and afraid left Phedria ſhould 
be offended at my refuſing him acceſs yeſterday, and 
that he ſhould put another conſtruction upon it than I 
intended. 

Ph, I tremble, Parmeno, every joint of me, when I 
ſee her, and my blood runs chill in my veins. 

Par. O never fear, come nearer her, ſhe is a fire that 
will ſoon warm you — 

Th, Who 1s this ſpeaks ? 0 is it you, my Phedria ? 
What is the reaſon of your ſtanding here ? Why did you 
not immediately come 1n ? 

Par. Not a word of his being ſhut out. 4 

75. Why don't you ſpeak ? 

Ph. Yes, your doors, I find, are always open to me; 
I am the chief favourite. 

7h. Let theſe things alone. 

Ph. How let them alone? O Thais, Thais! J wiſh I 
could ſo ſhare in your love, that ſuch things gave you as 
much pain as they do me ; or that I could bong; myſelf 
to be indifferent about them. 

Th. My dear life, my Phædria, don't be ene twas 
not that I have a greater regard or love for any one elle ; 
but there was a neceſſity for it; it could not be avoided. 

Par. Ay, poor creature, ſo was ; the violence of 
her love made her throw the door in his face. 

Th. So, maſter Parmens, are theſe your jokes, well 
you may go on ; but in the mean time let me acquaint 
you with the reaſons that made me ſend to you. 

Ph. Go on. 

75. But tell me, in the firſt place, can he be ſecret ? 

Par. Who, 1? As cloſe as the grave. But I muſt 
tell you, on this condition only I can be ſecret ; what 
truth I hear I never divulge or tell again ; but if you 


begin with any feign'd, falſe or vamp'd- oF ſtory, you 
| D 
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may as well cry it in the market-place ; in that caic 
J am as full of chinks as a leaky tub, and run out at. 
every corner. Therefore, if you would have what you 
. ſay be kept a ſecret, be ſure you ſay nothing but the MR 
truth. | | | 
Th. My mother was by birth a Samian, and lived at 
Rhodes. ; | 
Par. That ſhall remain a dead ſecret. 3 
Th. A certain merchant made her a preſent of a young 
girl, taken from Attica. 4 
Ph. A citizen? = L 
J. I believe ſo ; but we are not certain. The child 
herſelf told the names of her father and mother ; but as . 
to the particular part of the country ſne came from, or 
any ſignals of her parentage, whereby ſhe could be own'd, oP 
ſhe was too young to give any account of. The merchant 15 
told us, he had heard the pyrates, from whom he bought 
ber, ſay ſhe was carried away from Suxium. As ſoon as 
my mother had her, ſhe took care of her inſtruction and 
education all the ſame as if ſhe had been her own child, 
ſo that moſt people believed ſhe was my ſiſter. After | 
which I came here with that merchant, with whom 
a alone I then had any concern, who died and left me all | 
ö 1 now tave. 
| Par, Both of that is falſe, ſo I am not bound by my 
| bargain. | | 
| 75. How ſo? | 
| Par. Becauſe I am ſure you could never keep to one 
man, nor did that merchant give you all you have; for 
| 


| this gentleman here has pretty largely contributed his 

| mite. | TDs | | | 

| Th. Well, I don't deny that, but let me go on, and | 

| come to what I want to tell you—In the mean time this 

officer who then fell in love with me, and whom we are 
now talking of, went into Caria, and during that time, 5 
T firſt became acquainted with you, ſince which you 

know how intimate I have lived with you, and that I 

have in all things put greater confidence in you than any 


other. 
; Ph. I doubt Parmeno's ſecrecy in regard to this, too. 
| Par, Oh!] that's beyond all queſtion 
| 2 Th, I 
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75. I beg you will mind what I ſay, My mother 
died there not long ago; and her brother, who is natu- 
rally covetous, finding this young lady to be extremely 
handſome, and that ſhe played and ſung excellently well, 
immediately brought her to market, and expoſed her to 
ſale. It ſo happened that my friend the officer was 
there at that time, who bought her with a deſign to 
make me a preſent of her, without knowing any thing 
of what I have been telling you==He 1s now arrived, 
and finding me engaged with you, makes excuſes for 
not giving her to me. He ſays if he was ſure that I 
would prefer him before you, and was not afraid leſt, 
after he had given me the young woman, I ſhould leave 
him for you, he would make me a preſent of her; but 
pretends to be afraid of that ; tho? I ſuſpe& he has taken 
a liking to her himſelf. 

Ph. Has nothing fa:ther paſſed between them ? 

Th. No, for J have enquired into that. Now, my 
Phedria, I have a great many reaſons that make me ſol- 
licitous to get her out of his hands. Firſt of all, as ſhe 
paſſes for my own ſiſter ; and then, that I may have an 
opportunity of giving her back and reſtoring her to her 
friends ; for I am herea ſtranger in this country, without 
any friend or relation to protect me, and I therefore 
want to oblige ſome one by this, that I may have a patron 
in caſe of need ; for which reaſon I beg you will athit 
me, that I may effect it the more eaſily ; and, to attain 
that, allow him for a few days to be with me, without 
interruption, —You don't anſwer me. 

Ph. What anſwer can you expect from me, after 
uſing me in this manner? 

Par. Well done, maſter, I commend you. You are 
now awaken'd from your lethargy, and ſhew yourſelf a 
man. 


Ph. I knew all the time what this would end in. A 


young girl was carried off by a ſet of banditti : My mo- 
ther brought her up as her own child: She paſſed for my 
fitter, and I want to get her from the man who has her, 
that I may reſtore her to her relations ; and all this fine 
tale amounts to no more, than that my rival is to be re- 
ccived, and I diſcarded, Nor can there be any other rea- 
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ſon for it, but that you love him better than you do me, 
and are afraid this young woman ſhould ſteal his heart 


from you. 

Th. I afraid of any ſuch thing! 

Ph. Pray tell me what other reaſon can there be ; for 
is he the only one that makes you preſents ? Or did you 
ever find my generoſity wanting to you? When you 
mentioned t'other day, that you wanted a Black to at- 
tend you, did not I leave every thing elfe and purchaſe 
one ?—You told me beſides, that you would have an 
Eunuch, becauſe truly they waited only upon queens ; 
and I have got you one. No longer ago than yeſterday 
I paid twenty minæ for them Even tho' I received ſuch 
a flight from you, I was not forgetful of what J had 
promiſed ; but for theſe things I am held cheap. 

Th. What do you mean by all this, my Phedria ? 
Tho), to be ſure, I would very fain have this young 
creature out of the hands ſhe is in, and think the way | 
Propoſe moſt likely to effect it, yet, rather than diſoblige 
you, I'II do whatever ere would have me. 

Ph. Rather than diſoblige me! O] Thais I wiſh theſe 
words were ſpoken with truth and from your heart ; 
could I think you {ſincere in that, there is nothing I 
would 1555 undergo. | 

Par. O Fupiter ! he's gone already, one word does 
the buſineſs, Bleſs me, how ſoon he ſurrenders ! 

Th, Ah! Phearia, you need not doubt my ſincerity. 
What did you ever aſk of me, even in che moſt careleſs 
manner, that you did not obtain? And IJ can't prevail 
upon you to grant me only theſe two days. 

Ph. If it were only for two days; but I'm afraid 
theſe two will be twenty. 

Th. No indeed only two days, or 

Ph. Or—lI don't care, you may do as you pleaſe, 

7h. It ſhan't be longer then ; Jet me only prevail 
upon you for that time. 

Ph, Well, it ſhall be as you would have it. 

Th. T thank you, and am obliged to you. 

Ph. I'll go into the country, and there do pennance 


for theſe two days—T hat I'm determined upon, fince : 
mu 
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muſt comply with your requeſt. Parmeno, do you take 
care the Eunuch and the Black be brought to her. 

Par. ved. 

Ph. Well then, Thais, for theſe two days, I bid you 
farewel. 

Th. And farewel you, my dear Phedria ; have you 
any other commands ? 

Ph. What commands ſhould I have, but when you 
are with that other, tho' you be preſent in perſon, that 
you be abſent in mind ; that night and day you preſerve 
your heart for me; that you with for me, hope for me, 
dream of me, wait for me, think of me; that you take 
delight in me alone, and that your thoughts never wan- 
der upon any one elſe. In a word, that I be your heart 
and foul, as you are entirely mine. Exit. 

7h. Jam fo far unhappy, that Phedrie, I'm afraid, 
may not perhaps believe entirely what I fay, and will 
perhaps judge me to be like others m my way ; but as 
to myſelf, who know my own thoughts, nothing is 
more certain than that every word of what I have ſaid is 
true, and that no one is ſo dear to me as he; ſo that 
the ſtep I have taken in this affair is merely on account 
of this young lady, whoſe brother I hope I have well 
nigh found, and is a gentleman of diſtinction— He ap- 
pointed to be with me this very day; I'll go in and wait 
till he comes. | 


ACT: SCENE L 
Phædria attended by Parmeno. 
Phearia. 
2. you do as J ordered you, and let them 
be carried thither immediately. 
Par. Ves. | 
Ph. And let it be done carefully, 
Par. Yes. | 
Ph. And ſoon, 


Par. Yes. 
> Phe Are 


38 Nenn 
Ph. Are theſe inſtructions, think you, ſufficient ? 
Par. O] you need not be ſo ſollicitous, it can be 

managed without any difficulty I wiſh you could with 

equal certainty, aſſure to yourſelf ſome valuable acqui- 

fition, as you are certain of loſing theſe preſents. 7 
Ph. And I myſelf am loſt with them, which is a mat- 

ter of much more concern to me. So you need not 

grumble at the other. | 
Par. TI don't grumble, far from it; I'll take care 
your commands be punctually executed. Have you any 

hing farther ? — 5 
Ph. Set off my preſents as pompouſly as you can, 

and keep that rival of mine at as great diſtance as poſ- 

fible ,— | | 

Par. I ſhould have done that, if you had not ſpoke a 
word, 

Ph, I'll go into the country, and there remain. 

Par, I think you ſhould. 

Ph. But hearkee. 

Par. What do you ſay? 

Ph. Do you think I can hold it out, and have reſo- 
lution enough to continue? | | ” 

Par. Upon my word J do not; for you will either 
return immediately, of your own accord, or want of 
ſleep will oblige you. | 5 

Ph, I'll make myſelf undergo ſo much fatigue, as 
T ſhall ſleep whether I will or no. 

Par. Your fatigue will rather keep you awake. 
You'll get nothing by that. 

Ph. Ofſy ! Parmeno, you know nothing of the mat- 
ter — This effeminacy mult be ſhaken oF, *tis a diſtemper 
of the mind, and I indulge myſelf too much in it. 
What is two days, ſuppoſe I was not to ſee her even ſor 
three days ? | 

Par. Three days! Three whole days, take care, Sir, 
what you ſay. 

Ph. I tell you, I'm reſolv'd upon it. [EExit. 

Par. In the name of Jupiter, what is this? A di- 
ſtemper of the mind 'tis ſure enough. That one 
ſhould be ſo changed from himſelf, by this ſilly paſſion, 


as not be known for the ſame man ?—PFor till, this took 
N poſſeſnion 
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poſſeſſion of kim, no one was wiſer in his conduct than 
he, more prudent or more temperate But who 
comes here? O! this is Gaatho the Paraſite, who be- 
longs to the officer, and brings this girl along with him 
as a preſent to 45. — Bleſs me what a fine creature! 


*tis odds but I ſhall make a ſcuvy figure with this 


poor Eunuch of mine. This lady excells in beauty even 
Thais herſelf. | | | 
4 CA I : 
Gnatho, Parmeno, 

Gn. What a difference has heaven made betwixt one 
man and another ! How greatly does a wiſe man excel 
a fool? This reflection has ariſen in my mind from what 
I have juſt now ſeen, I met to-day one of my own rank 
and condition, and in his way, a good fort of man 
enough, who had, as well as myſelf, ſquander'd his 
fortune; he was all in rags, meagre, dirty and ſqualid. 
How came you to be in this miſerable way, ſaid I to 


him? Becauſe, replied he, I have ſpent all I had; and 


alas! to what a pitch of neceſſity am I reduc'd, My 
friends and acquaintance now deſert me. I look'd upon 
him as a contemptible creature for this, in compariſon of 
myſelf. Why, you wretch, ſaid I, are you fallen ſo 
low, that you have no reſource within yourſelf ? Have 
you loft all common ſenſe with your money ? Don't 
you ſee me, who have undergone the ſame fate as you, 
Jolly, healthy, well equip'd, and in good caſe ? I have 


every thing, tho' fortune has beſtowed nothing ; and 


want for nothing, tho' I am not worth any thing. But 
alas ! cried he, I can neither ſubmit to be a buffoon, 
nor bear to be kick' d. You foo), ſaid I, do you think 
any thing is to be done that way? You are egregiouſly 


miſtaken ; a man might have done ſomething that way 


about an age ago; but mine is a new invented pro- 
feſſion of my own ; a ſort of game that I have ſprung 
entirely myſelf— There are in the world a ſet of men, 


who are very great blockheads, yet think themſelves 


great wits; them I follow and ftick cloſe to; but fo far 
from being a buffoon to them, I make them ſerve for 
my amuſement, while I admire their great parts, and am 


ſure to praiſe every thing they fay ; and ſhould they con- 


Fx - tradict 


de EuUnUu cn. 
tradict themſelves, with the ſame breath I praiſe that 
likewiſe. If any man affirms a thing, I affirm it; if 
he denies it, I deny it. In a word, I have laid this down 
as a rule, to flatter every one, and I find it the moſt pro- 
fitable trade a man, at this day, can follow. 

Par. A molt dextrous fellow this ! he falls in with 
fools, and converts them into madmen. | 

Gn. As we were diſcourſing in this manner we hap- 
pen'd to come to the publick market ; all the tradeſmen 
flock'd about me, butchers, bakers, cooks, poulterers, 
who had been obliged to me both in my r and 
adverſity, and are often obliged to me now; they came 
and paid their compliments, invited me to ſupper, and 
were glad to ſee me; when this other poor creature ſaw 


IJ was ſo much reſpected, and that I got my living ſo 


eaſily, he earneſtly beg'd I would initiate him into the 
myſteries of my profeſſion : I defired him to become one 
of my ſeQ, if he could; that as the diſciples of the 
philoiophers derive their names from the maſters of the 
reſpective ſchools, ſo all paraſites for the future may be 
diſtinguithed by the name of Grathonicks. 

Par. See the effects of idleneſs, and living at the ex- 
pence of others. | 

Gr. But I delay too long to carry this young lady to 
Thais, and invite her to ſupper, Is not this Parmene, 
our rival's ſervant, who is here waiting at the door? I 
find all is well; theſe gentlemen are allowed time to. 
ſtand here and cool themſelves [ have a great mind 
to divert myſelf a little with this fellow. 

Par. Theſe people imagine, that, by this preſent, 
Thais will be all their own. 

Gn. Parmeno, your friend Gnatho is your obedient 
humble fervant—— How goes the world with you? 

Par. Why, I'm ſtanding here. | 

G. I perceive you are. But do you ſee nothing that 
is an eye fore to you? 

Par. Yes, you. | 

Gn. I believe ſo, but do you perceive nothing elle ? 

Par. Why do you aſk ? 5 

Gn. Becauſe you ſeem ſomewhat melancholy. 

Par. Not in the leaſt, : 
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Gr. 1 would not have you. But what do you think 
of this young lady ? 
Par, Pretty well. 
Gu. I nettle him. 
Par. How this fellow deceives himſelf! 
Gn. Do not you imagine this will be an acceptable 
preſent to Thais ? 
Par. You ſpeak ſo, on the ſuppoſition, I fancy, 
that we are out here. But remember human affairs are 
ſtill fluctuating. 3 | 
Gn. My friend Parmeno, I'll procure repoſe for you, 
at leaſt theſe fix months to come; I won't allow you 
to fatigue yourſelf running up and down, and fitting up 
till break of day. Are you not much obliged to me? 
Par. Who, I? Prodigioufly. | 
Gn. 1 always think of my friends. 
Par. You are greatly to be commended. 
En. You're going perhaps ſome where let not me 
detain you. 
Par. I'm going nowhere. 
5 Gn. Then ſhall I beg a favour of you Will you in- 
troduce me to Thais? 
z Par, Very well; yes, we know her doors are open 
to you now, as you bring that young lady along with 
vou. 
Gn, Would you ſpeak to any one in the houſe ? Shall 
1 fend them out to you 
Par. Wait only till theſe two days are over, and you 
who can open theſe doors now, with your little finger, 
Dall be fain to kick with your heels, and not get ad- 
mittance either. | 
Gn. Well, but do you intend to keep here in this 
ſtation ? Are you poſted as a centinel that no. meſſage 
may come from the officer to ais? 
Par, You're extremely pleaſant ; and I don't wonder 
tat ſuch exquilite ſallies of wit pleaſe him whom you 
frre. But J ſee my maſter's youngeſt ſon coming this 
way can't think what brings him from the Pireum, 
for he is now upon duty there. This cannot be for no- 
thing; he is in a hurry too and looking about him, for 
Whet reaſon I cannot tell. | 
D. 6 SCENE 


- 
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S ENA 48. 
Ce rea, Parmeso. 
Che. What ſhall I do; the young lady is loſt, and fo 
am I who have let her ſlip out of my bght—=Where 
ſhall I look, or where ſearch for her? Whom ſhall 1 
aſk, and which way ſhall I go? What courſe to take [I 


ren not This alone is my comfort, that be where ſhe 


will, ſhe cannot long be concealed How exquiſitely 
beautiful ſhe i From this moment I blot out of my 
mind the remembrance of al} other women Theſe 
every-day beauties one meets with, now quite diſguſt 
me. 

Par. Ay, and there is our young maſter, he is talk- 
ing too ſomething of love Heavens have mercy upon 
their aged father! — For if once this younger gets any 
thing of that kind in his head, all the whims and extra- 
vagancies of the other are but a Joke to the pranks he 
will play. 

Ch. May the Gods confound that old fellow, who 
ſtopped me, and myſelf for waiting to hear him, or 
paying any regard to him. But here is Parmeno. Par- 
meno, how is it? 

Par. What is the matter with you? Whence do you 
eome? You ſeem in might) y concern at ſomething or 
other. 

Ch. Who, I? I acer know whence I come, or 
whither I am going, my mind is ſo diſtracted. 

Par. How ſo, pray? 

Ch. I am in love. 

Par. In love! 

Cb. Now, Parmeno, let me find you to be the man I 
always took you for; you know you had uſed to ſay, 
Chærea, if you ever find a miſtreſs that you fall in love 
with, you ſhall then ſee how uſetul a man I will be to 
you; this, you may remember you was wont to ſay, 
when I purloin'd my father's proviſions, and uſed to 
bring them privately to you into your little cell, 

Par. Hold your tongue, you fool. 

Ch. Nay, it is certainly fact; and I inſiſt now upon 
: the performance of your promiſes. And, beſides, the 
lady I ſpeak of, is an object worthy of all your attention 
and qligence She is not as our girls commonly 
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7 
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are, whom their mothers cramp and ſqueeze into a ſlen- 
der ſhape. If a girl grows and is plump, they cry ſhe'll 
make a good fat landlady ; and fo ſtint the poor creature 
in her victuals: Be nature ever ſo kind, they take 
care however that miſs ſhall be as ſlender as a g per; and 
by this means they think their daughters will gain 
ſweethearts. 

Par. And what ſort of a lady is this of yours? 

Ch. A face quite new. 

Par. Bleſs us! | 

Ch. With a true original complexion, and her perſon 
plump and healthy. 

Par. Her age? 

Ch. Sixteen. 

Par. The very prime. 

Ch. Now procure her for me by force or ſtratagem, 
or entreaty, or any how; no matter, ſo I am in poſ- 
ſeſlion of her. | 

Par, What is ſhe ? 

Ch, I can't tell. 

Par. From whence is ſhe ? 

Ch, I can't tell that either. 

Par. Do you know where ſhe lives? 

Ch. I'm ignorant of that too. 

Par, Where did you ſee her? 

Cs. an the freet; 

Par. How came you to loſe fight of her? 

Ch. That's what I was curling at as I came along 
nor do I think any fellow alive is fo perpetually diſap- 
pointed in every piece of good fortune, as myſelf. 

Par. What happen'd to you now, I pray? 

Ch. Quite undone. Par. What was it ? 

Ch. You know, don't you, Archidemides, an acquaint- 
ance and friend of my father's ? 

Par, Very well. | 

Ch. As I was following the lady, he met me. 

Par. At a very unſeaſonable time, truly. 

Ch. Ay, things of leſs. conſequence happen unſeaſo 
ably, Parmeno. But this was a moſt miſerable and 
unfortunate accident. I can fafely ſwear I have not 
teer. him, theſe ſix months, excepting at this very 
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time when of all others it was the moiſt unlucky, and 
when I leaft wifh'd for it. Is not this, think you, 
ſomething monſtrous ? What ſay you? | 

Par. To be ſure it 1s. 

Ch. No ſooner did he ſee me, bat he made up to me; 
tho' he was a good way off, ſtooping, trembling, quiver- 
ing and groaning— Ho! Cherea, heark'e, heark'e. 
Upon this I ſtop'd. Do you know, ſays he, what I 
want with you? No; tell me, anſwer'd I. To-morrow, 
ſays he, I have a cauſe to be try'd. And what then ? 
Be ſure you tell your father that I deſire he'll not for- 
get to be in court early to-morrow morning, He 
was above an hour in telling me this. I aſk'd him if he 
had any further commands. He ſaid he had not, and I 
went away. When I look'd for the lady, ſhe had in 
the mean time turn'd down here into this ſteeet. 

Par. J could lay my life on't ſne is the very ſame that 
is now given in a preſent to Thais 

Ch. But when I came here, I could ſee nothing of her, 

Par. Was any body with her? 

Ch. Yes; a man and a maid. 

Par. The very ſame, yes, tis ſhe. There is no man- 
ner of doubt of it; you need enquire no farther about 
her. | 

Ch. You're thinking of ſomething elſe. 

Par. No, I am not. | 

Ch. Tell me, do you know her, or have you ever 
ſeen her ? 

Par. J have ſeen her, and know her; and I know 
too where ſhe is gone. 

Ch. What, my Parmeno, do you know ber? 

Par. 1 do. 

Ch. And where ſhe lives ? 

Par. She is brought here as a preſent to Thais. 
Ch. Who could have it in their power to make flo | 
noble a preſent ? | 150 5 

| "ſl Thraſo the officer, your brother Phedria's r- 
val. 

Ch, Then I'm afraid my brother Phedria will be di- 

Par. And 
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Par. And you would think ſo the more, if you knew 
what for a preſent he 1s at the ſame time to make her, 
on his part. 

Ch. What is it, pray? 

Par. An Eunuch. 

C. What, that wither'd ugly thing you bought ye- 
fterday. | 

Par. The very ſame. 

Ch. He'll be hiſSd out of doors and his preſent along 
with him. But I did not think Thazs had been our 
neighbour. | 

Par. She has not been ſo long. 

Ch, It is ſtrange I have never ſeen her. Tell me, is 
ſhe as handſome as they give her out to be ? 

Par. Yes, indeed. 

Ch. But nothing, I ſappoſe, to this of mine. 

Par. No, that isn't to be ſuppoſed. 

Ch, Pormeno, pray contrive how I may come at her, 

Par. Fl do my beſt, and try all ways I can to aſſiſt 
y.. Have you any thing farther ? 

Ch, Where are you going ? 

Par. Home; to bring theſe 
cording to your brother's orders. 

Ch. Happy Eunuch ! who is to be admitted into that 
honſe. Y 

Par, Why fo? 

Ch. Do you aſk that? He'll ſee and converſe with 
a creature of the moſt exquiſite beauty, as a fellow - ſer- 
vant; be under the ſame roof with her; ſometimes 
eat with her, and, at times, fleep near her. 

Par, Suppoſe you was to be this happy mortal. 

Ch. How ſo, Parmeno ? Let me know. 

Par. Suppoſe you take the Eunucb's dreſs. 

C5. His dreſs! What then ? 

Par. And I bring you there in his ſtead. 

Ch. I hear you. 

Par. And fay you are the Eunuch. 

Ch. I perfectly underſtand you. 

Pur. And then you enjoy all that happineſs you was 
row mentioning ; eat with her, be always near her, 
touch her, ſport with her, and ſometimes ſleep near 

| her ; 
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her; for none of them know you, or who you are; 
beſides your age and face may very well make you paſs 
for an Eunuch. 

Ch. Spoke moſt excellently; a more happy con- 
trivance could never have been thought on—let us go 
in, and you equip me in the Eunzch's garb and carry 
me there. | 

Par. What do you mean? I was jeſting. 

Ch. Come, leave your fooling. © | 

Par. Bleſs me, what a ſcrape I have brought myſelf 
into? Where do you drag me? You'll throw me down; 
let me alone, I ſay. 

Ch. Come, come, let us go. 

Par. Will you fill perſiſt? 

Ch. I am determined upon it. 

Par. Take care you are not too eager and raſh in 
this buſineſs. | 

Ch. No, I am not, come— 

Par. Yes, but I ſhall ſmart for the conſequences of 
this adventure. 

Ch. Come along. 

Par. Weare ſetting about a thing we cannot juſtify. 

Ch. What, is it a crime for me to be carried into the 
houſe of a courtezan, to ſerve one of them a trick, and 
pay them in their own coin, for the property they make 
of us, and the advantage they take of our youth ? 
Should not we deceive them, as they deceive us ? Is not 
this more pardonable than to cheat my father out of mo- 
ney to ſapply them with ? Every one, I fancy, would 
blame me for the latter, and every body commend me 
for doing the other. 2s 

Par. Well, if you are ſo reſolved, then go on with 
it ; but I hope you will not afterwards lay the blame 
upon me. 

CH. That I won't. 

Par. Do you lay your commands upon me ? 

Ch. I require, order, and command you ; nor will 
J bate an inch of my authority. 

Par. Follow me. 

"© And may heaven crown our enterprize with ſuc- 
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Tgraſo, Gnatho, Parmens. 


Thraſs. 
OU ſay Thais was very thankful, 
Gr, Yes, extremely ſo. 
Th, Greatly rejoiced, was n't ſhe ? | 
Gn. Not fo much for the value of the preſent, as that 
it was given her by you—' T's that flatters her pride. 
Par. I am come here to wait a favourable opportuni- 
ty to introduce myfelf, with what I have brought 
But here comes our officer. 
Th. I am particularly diſtinguiſhed in this reſpect; 


5 every thing I do has the good luck to pleaſe. 


Gr. I have always obſerved it to be ſo. 
75. The king himſelf uſed to take peculiar notice of 
what was done by me; when he hardly vouchſafed to 


| think of other people. 


Gr. A man of wit and addreſs can, by a happy turn, 


| ſuch as you are maſter of, make that which others are at 


great pains in acquiring, turn to his own account. 

Th. You hit off the very thing. 

Gz. The king therefore mult 

7h. You are right. 

Gn. Muſt have had you always in his eye. 

75. Juſt ſo. He committed to me the care of his 
whole army, and entruſted me with all his ſecrets. 

Gn. Wonderful indeed. 

75. And more than that, if he was at any time 
wearied, either with the crouds of a levee, or the fatigues 


of buſineſs with his miniſters, and had a mind to enjoy 
* himſelf=—— You underſtand me 
Ex. Ay, quite well When he had a mind to diſ- 
© burden himſelf to a private friend — 


7h. You have i.— Then he us'd to retire in private 
with me alone. 

Gn. You ſpeak of a king, who muſt have had an ele- 
gant taſte 


Th, He certainly had a taſte beyond what was common. 
| Gn. Nay, 
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Gr. Nay, I believe beyond whatever any man had: 
as he choſe you for his particular companion. 

Th. Upon this I became an object of envy ; every 
one endeavoured to undermine me ; E but J valued them 
not of a ruſh ; they were all mad in their own minds, 
but one in particular to whom the king had given the 
command of the elephants; this man happen'd one 
time to ſay ſomething I did not like, and ſaid 1 to him, 
How now, Strato, do you take ſo much upon you, be- 
cauſe you command wild beaſts ? 

Gn. Moſt facetiouſly and ſatirically ſaid, with a vaſt 
mixture of good ſenſe Extremely well indecd= You 
cut him to the quick What could he ſay ? 

Th, He was ſtruck dumb. 

Gn. To be ſure he muſt. 

Par. Gracious heaven! was there ever ſuch a com- 
pletely ridiculous coxcomb, and ſuch a thorough ſcoun- 
drel met together ! 

Th. But, Gnatho, did you never hear how I managed 
that gentleman of Rhodes at an entertainment ? Surely [ 
muſt have told you. | 

Gn. No, you never did—but pray let me hear it.—I 
am now to hear it, I think, the fiftieth time. [ Afrae. 

Th. This young gentleman of Rhodes I mentioned to 
you, and I, were together at an entertainment; J 
happen'd to have a girl, and he began taking li- 
berties with her, and to inſult me What do you mean, 
faid I, you impudent fellow? You, who are ready your. 
ſelf to be diſh'd up, are you looking after daintics ? 

G., Ha, ha, he. 

Th. What's the matter. 

Gn. Moſt wittily and facetiouſly ſaid ; 8 can 
exceed it Was this yours, I took it to have been of 
an old ſtanding. : 

Th. Did you ever hear it made uſe of ? 

En. O yes, often ; and it is looked upon as quite 
ſterling. | 

75. Tis mine, I aſſure you. 

Gn. I'm a little concern'd tho', you ſhould dave been 
ſo ſevere on a young gentleman, who was not aware 
who he was meddlir g with. 

Par. Von 
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Par. Vou very well deſerve to be hang'd. 

Gn. And pray what anſwer did he make? 

. He was ſtruck dumb; every one preſent was 
like to die with laughing ; and all of them afterwards 
food in awe of me. 

Gn. No wonder they ſhould. 

Th. But heark'e, do you think I ſhould clear myſelf 
to Thais of the ſuſpicion ſhe has that I am in love with 
this other girl? 


Gn. By no means; on the contrary you ought to 


encreaſe that ſuſpicion. 

Th. Why ſo? © 

Cn. Do you aſk that? If ſhe at any time mentions 
Phedria, or ſpeaks well of him, in order to vex you. 
You underſtand me 

Th, I do. 

Gn. This is the only check you can have upon her. 
When ſhe ſpeaks of Phedria, you ſpeak of Pamphila 
— When ſhe deſires Phzdria to be admitted to the 
banquet, you aſk for Pamphila to fing a ſong ; and if 
ſhe praiſe the one as a handſom gentleman, you cry up 
Pamphila as an extraordinary beauty In a word, you 
can retort upon her, and vex her in your turn. 

Th. If ſhe was really in love with me, that would be 
a good way. | 

Gn, So long as ſhe likes the preſents you make her, 
and is in expectation of more, you may depend upon it 
ſhe is in love with you, and that you have it always in 
your power to make her uneaſy—She will be in dread of 
diſobliging you, leſt you take up with another, who will 
then reap the advantages ſhe now enjoys. 

Th, What you fay is right, I did not think of it. 

Gn. How you talk, Sir. You only did not attend 
to it, or you would have found it out a thouſand times 
more readily than I can pretend to. 

SCENE IL 
Thais, Thraſo, Parmeno, Gnatho, Pythias. 

Tha. Methinks I heard the voice of my officer juſt 
now, and there he is—Thra/o, your ſervant. 

7hr, O Thais, my dear, how is it? Does not your re- 


gard for me increaſe, ſince I ſent you that muſick girl? 
| Par, How 
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Par. How genteel that is ! to put the lady in mind, a4 
firſt ſight, of what he had given her. 55 
= Greatly, Sir, and you very well deſerve it ſnoud 
be ſo. 

Gn. Let us go to ſupper then; why do you wait any 
longer ? | 

Par. Ay, there is another; how exactly they are fitted 
for each other. — 5 

Th. When you pleaſe, I am ready. | 

Par. I'll go up to them, and make as if I had juſt 
come from home. Are you going abroad any where, 
Thais ? 

Th. Oh, Parmeno, you come in good time, for to- 
day I am going abroad, 

Par. Whither ? 

Th. What, don't you ſee him there ? 

Par. I ſee him, and am ſorry to ſee him. When 
vou wlll, the preſents from Phe#4ria are ready for you. 

Thr, What do we wait for, why don't we go? 

Par. Pray, Sir, if you pleaſe, allow us likewiſe to 
make our preſents, and to have a little converſation with 
the lady. | 

Thr. Pretty preſents, I ſuppoſe ; nothing comparable 
to ours. | 

Par. That we ſhall ſee preſently—Call them people 
if T order'd to be brought out. Do you come this way 

1 immediately This girl is from Ethiopia. 

Thr. And colt I ſuppole about three minæ. 
: Gn. Hardly ſo much. | 
1 Par. Where are you, Dorus; come hither this way, 


this an Eunuch for you; obſerve how genteel he is, and 
Juſt in the flower of his age. ö 

10 Th. Upon my word he ſeems a fine youth. x 
9 Par. What do you ſay to this, natho? Ha ! do you 
4 deſpiſe this preſent too? And what ſay you to it, Thra/o ? 
What, both filent ? That is praile ſufficient ; try him at 
his book, his exerciſes, or at his muſick, I'll anſwer for 
ö his being maſter of all the accompliſhments proper for 
1 a gentleman. Tx 

1 Thr. I cannot fay but I like the Eunuch very well. 
| | Par. And 
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Par. And the gentleman who ſends you this does not 
require you ſhould confine yourſelf entirely to him, and 
be debarr'd ſeeing every one elſe, nor does he brag of 
the battles he has fought, or the wounds he has received; 
he lays no reſtraint upon you as a certain other perſon 
does; only when it is convenient for you, and when you 
pleaſe, and at a proper opportunity, he will then be glad 
if you allow him to wait upon you. | 

Thr. One would think this fellow belong'd to ſome 
ſtarving pitiful ſcrub of a maſter. | 

En. Iam ſure no one would keep ſuch as him, who 
had money to purchaſe another. 

Par. Hold you your prating, firrah. I look upon 
you as below the very dregs of mankind; for ſurely any 
one that could ſtoop ſo low as to flatter ſuch a one as 
this, would crawl in the kennel for a morſe] of bread. 
Tyr. Shall we not go now? 3 

Th. I'll only go and carry them in, and when I have 
given the neceſſary orders about them, will ſtep out 
again preſently. [Exeunt Thais, Che. and Eunuch, 

Thr, I'll go; do you, Gnatho, wait for her. 

Par. Right. It would not become an officer of your 
rank to be ſeen with his miſtreſs in the ſtreets, 


2 
4 
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ble Thr, I ſhall not trouble myſelf about you; you are 
| like your maſter. 

ple Cn. Ha, ha, he. 

vay Thr, What do you laugh at? 


Gn. At what you ſaid juſt now; and when I think 
of that affair of the Rhodian——But here comes Thats. 
5 Thr. Go before and make haſte to get things ready 
ay, at home. 


RY 


and þ En. I'll take care. | 
5 Th. Pythias, be ſure you remember carefully, if 


Chremes ſhould come, firſt of all to beg of him to ſtay ; 
it that is not convenient, that he will come again, and 
/o ? if he won't do either, you muſt bring him to me. 
; Py, I'll be ſure to remember it. = 
Th. What elſe had I to ſay? Ay, take great care of 
the young lady, and don't one of you ſtir out. 
: Thr. Let us go then : | 
: Th. (ta her attendants) Follow me. 
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SCENE N. 

Cybremes, Pythias. 

Ch. The more I think of this matter, the more I am 
convinced that this Tais will bring me into a ſcrape, I 

find myſelf fo deceived and cozen'd by her from day to 
day—The firſt time ſhe ſent to deſire to ſpeak with me; 
if any one had aſk'd my buſineſs with her, I did not 
know her ſo much as by name ; when I came, ſhe found 
1 pretences to detain me; ſhe ſaid, ſhe had a matter of the 
1 greateſt concern to talk with me about, and had made 
the due ſupplications to the gods. I then had a ſuſpicion, 
that ſhe had ſome deſign upon me; after that, ſhe ſat 
down by me, was extremely complaiſant, and enter'd 
| into the common topicks of converſation ; when that 
0 was over, ſhe began to be more particular--aſk'd me how 
| long my father and mother had been dead? I anſwered, 
| a long time ; Feen enquired whether I had not a ſmall 
eſtate at Sunium, and how far it lay from the fea? I 
believe in my conſcience ſhe longs for it, and wants to 
chouſe me out of it: After which the enquired if I had not 
a little filter, who had been loſt from thence ? and if any 
one was along with her? what things ſhe had about her 
at the time, and if any one could know her again? I can- 
not conceive what ſhe could mean by all thele queſtions, 
unleſs perhaps ſhe may have the impudence-to put her- 
ſelf upon me for my ſiſter that was then loſt ; but if that 
ſiſter be alive, ſhe is now ſixteen and no more; and 
Thais is rather older than I. She has now ſent a preſſing 
meſſage to me, to beg I would come to her. She ſhall 
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| | either tell me plainly what ſhe would be at, or trouble 
— me no more; for I'll not come a third time. Who is 
1 within ? 

| ; Py. Is any one at the door ? 

1 Ch. Ves, Chremes. 


4} Py, O, the fineſt gentleman alive. | 
14 Ch. Did not I ſuſpect right, that ſome ſnare was lay- 


Ti iug for me? : 
Fi | Py. Thais earneſtly entreats you to come again to- 
1 morrow. | = 


Ch. J am juſt ſetting out for the country. 
Py. Do, come again I beg of you. 
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Ch. I tell you I cannot. 
Py. Then ſtay here till my miſtreſs returns. 
Ch, I can't do that neither. 
Py. Do, pray, my dear Chremes. 
Ch. Get you gone, you huſley. | 
Py. If you are determined then, be ſo good as to 
ſtep over the way to her, | 
Ch. That I'll do. 


Py. Go along, Dorias, with this gentleman, and 


carry him to Thra/ſe's houſe. 
SCENE IV. 
Antipbo ſolus. 

Ant. Yeſterday ſeveral of us young gentlemen made an 
appointment at the Piræum, to meet to-day and fup 
together. Cherea was choſen maſter of the feaſt, and 
accordingly wers each gave him our rings, and the 
time and place was agreed upon — The hour of ap- 
pointment is now, and nothing is prepared at the place 
we were to meet; nor can he himſelf be found. I 
cannot tell what to ſay or gueſs about the matter; and 
the reſt of our company deputed me to look for him 
I'll go to his houſe, and fee if he is at home; but who 
comes out from Thats ? Is it he, or is it not? Tis he 


moſt aſſuredly. But what a figure he makes, and how 


he is dreſs*d. In the name of wonder what can this 
mean? 1 am quite aſtoniſhed, and cannot imagine what 
the matter may be- But I'll ſtop here, at ſome diſtance, 
and ſee to find out this myſtery. 
SCN KEV. 
Cherea, Antipho. 
Ch. Is any one near ? Ne. Does any one follow me ? 
] ſee nobody—May I then give a looſe to the tranſports 
of my joy? O Jupiter ! now is the time when I would 
gladly wiſh to die, that no accident of my life may in- 
terrapt this exquiſite happineſs. But is there no one of 


my acquaintance to meet me, and have the curioſity te 


follow after me, and aſk a thouſand queſtions ; why I 
caper and friſk about ſo, what it is I ſeem ſo rejoiced at, 
whence I came, and whither I am going, how I got 
thus apparalled, what I mean by it, and whether I'm 
* my ſenſes ? | 
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egen. 

Ant. I'll go up to him, and do him this Favour he ſo 
earneſtly requeſts——Cherea, what's the matter? What 
all this capering for? Why in this dreſs? What do you 
ſeem ſo rejoiced at? What do you mean by all this? 
Are you.in your right ſenſes ? Why do you look ſo at 
me? Why don't you ſpeak. 

Ch. O my friend, what a lucky day has this been !—I 


am glad I have met you, for there is no one living I 


more deſire to ſee. 
Ant. Pray let me hear an account of this affair 
Ch. Nay, I only beg you will have patience to hear 
me out. Don't you know the gentlewoman here my 
brother is engaged with? | 
Ant. Yes, is not her name ai,? 
. Ch. The very ſame. 
Ai. So I thought. 
Ch. She had this day a preſent made her of a yourg 
girl: Need I make any ſpeeches in praiſe of her to you, 
Antipho, who know what a delicate talte I have of beauty 
—She ſtruck me at firſt ſight. 
Ant. Say you ſo. 


Ch. If you once ſaw her, J am ſatisfied you would 


acknowledge you never beheld her equal: In ſhort [ 
fell in love with her. By good luck there was an Eu- 
nuch, my brother had bought for Thais, and had not 
been carried home to her. Our ſervant Parmeno put a 
ſcheme into my head, which I immediately ſet about to 
exe ut 2. 

nt What was that? 

Ch. Hold your tongue, and you'll know it ſo much 
the ſooner. It was to change dreſs with the Eunuch, 
and be carried to Thais's houſe in his ſtead. 

Ant. What, carried there for an Eunuch ? 

Ch. Ay, juſt fo. . 

Ant. And what advantage could you reap from this 
project? 622 | 

Ch. Don't you perceive that? To ſee, hear, and be in 
company with her I ſo violently loved. Antipho, do 
you think that was not a good reaſon, and a good {cheme? 
1 was accordingly delivered to Thais, who very Joy 
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fally brought me home, and delivered up the young 


Aut. To whom, to you? 

Ch. Yes, to my care. | 

Ant. Then ſhe was deliver'd into ſafe cuſtody. 

Ch. She gave orders that none of the male ſpecies 
ſhould come near her, and gave me as ſtrict orders not 
to ſtir from her; but that I ſhould keep cloſe by her in 
the inner part of the houſe -I bow'd, and looked down 
upon the ground with much modeſty, | 

Ant, Poor man! | 3 

Ch. I am going, ſays ſhe, abroad to ſupper; and 
accordingly took her maids along with her; a few re- 
mained, to wait upon the other, but they were novices 
in things of that kind, qt unexperienced. They 
began to get things ready for her to bath, and I deſired 
them to make what haſte they could. While they were 
buſy about that, the young lady fat by herſelf in a re- 
tired cloſet, looking at a picture of Fapiter coming down 
to Danae in a ſhower of gold—]I likewiſe look d at it; 
and as I found he had been given to ſuch frolicks of old, 


it gave me freſh courage, that a god had turn'd himſelf 


into the ſhape of a mortal, and ftole thro” another's 
houſe, to play ſuch another trick to a young damſel—= 
But then what god? He who with the ſound of his 
thunder ſhakes the ſummit of Ohnpu.— And ought 
an inſignificant reptile like me ſcruple ſuch an enterprize. 
No, I will execute what I intend, and with great chear- 


fulneſs. While I was thinking thus with myſelf, 
the young lady was called out to bath; ſhe went, re- 
| turned, and then they placed her on a couch. I ſtood 
waiting their commands, when one of them ſaid, Here, 


Dorus, take this fan and keep her cool and airy, while 
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! we go into the bath; when we have done you may bath 
too, if you have a-mind, I look'd demure, and took 
the fan. | 


Ant. I would have given ever ſo much to have ſeen 


| that brazen front of yours, how it look'd, when like a 
| great booby you took the fan. 


C5, This was ſcarcely ſaid, when they all run out of 


| doors to bath, making that noiſe and diſturbance ſer- 
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vants generally do when their maſters or miſtreſſes are 
out of the way; and in the mean time miſs fell aſleep; 
I peep'd at her from under the fan, look'd about to {ce 
if the coaſt was clear. When I found it was, I belted 
the door. | : | : 

Ant. And what after that? | 

Cz. After that, you fool? 

Ant. I own I am ſo. 

Ch. Do you think I would let ſlip ſo happy, ſo ſhort, 
ſo wiſh'd and unexpected an opportunity, which fortune 
threw in my way? I muſt Bo really been what [ 
paſſed for. | 

Ant. You are certainly right : But, in the mean time, 
as to our appointment. 

Ch. Every thing is ready. 

Ant. You're an induſtrious fellow but where? At 
home? 

Ch. No; at the houſe of Diſcus our freed man. 

Ant. That's a great way from this, but we mult 
make the more haſte—Come get off this garb of yours, 

Ch. Where can I undreſs me, I ſhall be undone, for 
home I dare not go; I am afraid leſt my brother ſhould 
be there; and likewiſe that my father be come from his 
country houſe. X 

Ant, Come home with me, that's neareſt, and you 
may do it there. 

Cb. That's well thought of, let us go and we'll con- 
ſul: together upon proper means how I may have her 
afterwards. | | 

Ant. With all my heart. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


| Dorias. 
31 hope to be ſaved, as far as I have ſeen of this 
% ſwaggering officer, I am terribly afraid he'll raiſe 
{23:5 7:0t, or even offer an inſult to Thais. For afte: 
ing gentleman, Chremes the young lady's bre. 
£41, 9.53 come, ſhe defired of Thraſo he might be ad. 
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mitted into their company; upon which he Began to 
be ſurly, tho' he durſt not flatly refuſe : Thais infilled 
he ſhould invite him ; and this with an intent of detain- 
ing him, becauſe ſhe could not well, at that juncture, diſ- 
cover to him what ſhe had to tell him about his fiſter— 
Thra/o invited him, but with a very bad grace: Chremes 
ſtay d, and Thais began to diſcourſe with him—Upon 
this the other took it into his head, that ſhe had brought 
a rival before his face, and reſolv'd to do ſomething that 
would chagrin Thais, Here, my lad, ſays he, go and 
call Pamphila, that ſhe may divert us with a fong—Thats 


_ exclaimed againſt this: What bring her into publick 


company? He inſiſted upon it, and ſo to quarreling 
they went—In the mean time my miſtreſs privately put 
off her jewels and trinkets, and gave them to me; for 
which reaſon I know ſhe will get away as ſoon as ſhe 


Can. 
SCENR I. 
Pheadria. 

Ph. While I was on my way to our country Villa, I 
began, upon the road, to think of one thing after another, 
and to put the worſt conſtruction on every thing, as is 
the caſe when any uneaſineis perplexes the mind. In 
ſhort, as I was thus ruminating, I paſs'd the houſe with- 
out thinking, and was got a good way beyond it before 


I was aware: I return'd, but ſtill uneaſy, and when I 
came to the road that turns down to our farm, I ſtopp'd, 


and reflected with myſelf, muſt I remain here two whole 
long days by myſelf, and not ſee Thais? And what if I 
do, there is nothing in that. Nothing in that? Why if 
I muſt not come near her, I may nevertheſs fee her—If 
I cannot do the one, I may ſurely do the other=And 
there is ſome comfort even in the leaſt bleſſings of love. 
So I then paſſed the houſe deſignedly. But what makes 
P;thias come out in this manner, as if ſhe was frighten'd ? 
SCENE BH 
Pythias, Phedria, Dorias, 

Py, Where ſhall I find that abominable, that audaci- 
ous wretch ? Or where ſhall I look for him ? That any 
one durtt perpetrate ſuch an atrocious piece of villany ! 

Ph, Bleſs me; I dread what this can be — 
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Py. And the monſter was not ſalisfied with ruining 
her, but has tore off her garments and drag'd her by 
the hair. | 

Ph, How ? 3 

Py. O if I could meet with him I'd tear his eyes out 

Ph, I know not what, but I find ſome notable dil. 
turbance has happen'd in the family ſince I have been 
gone I'll go to her, What is the matter? What 
are you in ſuch a hurry for ? Or whom do you look for, 
Pythias ? ; | 

Py. Ah! Phedria, do you aſk whom I am looking for:? 


You're a pretty gentleman indeed, to ſend ſuch pre- 


ſents into a family. 
Ph. What is it you mean? 
Py. Do you aſk ? That Eunuch whom you ſent to 
my miſtreſs has made a rare piece of work of it here, 


He has raviſhed the young woman that Thra/o gave to 


my miſtreſ - | 
Ph. What is it you ſay? 
Py. Alas! I'm undone. 
Ph. You're drunk, woman. . 
Py. I ſhould be glad all that wiſh ill to me wer 
drunk with the like doſe. : 
Dar. My Pythias, what a monſter of a creature was 
that ? | | 
Ph. You're mad, could an Eunuch do ſuch a thing? 
_ Py. Nay I know not what he is, but what he has done 
is too plain. The girl herſelf is all in tears, and when 
you aſk her any queſtions, is afraid to ipeak ; and as for 
the gentleman himſelf he has abſconded—And I am 


- mortally afraid, moreover, has not left the houſe empty- 
handed. | 


Ph. I cannot conceive that ſuch a heavy lubbard can 
be gone far, Very likely he is returned to our houſe, 

Py. Pray ſee, if he is. 

Ph. You ſhall know immediately. 1 

Dor. Mercy on us! I never ſo much as heard of ſuch 
a vile thing all my life before. 

Py. For my ſhare I have heard, indeed, they love 


women, but I never imagined they were ſuch danger- 


ous creatures; but I did not reflect, or I would have 
| lock'd 
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lock d him up ſomewhere, and not have truſted the 


girl with him. 
SCENE IV. 
Phedria, Dorus, Pythia, Dorias. 

Ph. Get out, firrah ! What, are you loitering in your 
neſt ſtill? Come, ſhew yourſelf, you raſcal. 

Dor. I beſcech you, Sir. 

Ph. See how he has diſtorted the features of his face. 
How came you back here, ſirrah? How is this you 
have chang'd your cloaths ? What anſwer can you make ? 
Had I not come immediately, Pythias, I ſhould not 
have found him at home; the rafcal had got himſelf 
quite equip'd for his eſcape. | 

Py. What, have you laid hold him? 

Ph. Yes, that 1 have. 

Py, O brave! 

Der. That's lucky indeed. 

Py. Where is he? | 

Ph. Why, don't you ſee him? 

Py. See him ! ſee whom ? 

Ph. Him you wanted to ſee. 

Py. What fellow is this? 

Ph. The Eunuch who was brought to you to day. 

Py. I aſſure you, Phædria, not one of us ever ſaw 
him with our eyes till this minute. 

Ph. Not ſee him! | 

Py. Pray, Sir, did you think this was he who was 
brought to us to-day ? ” 

_ Ph. Moſt certainly, for J had ne'er another. | 
Py. Dear Sir, this creature bears no reſemblance to 
He was a genteel good-looking fellow. _ 

Ph, Why ſo was this, a little while ago, when he 
was dreſs d in his parti-colour'd robe; he looks home- 
ly now, becauſe he has not got that on. | 
Py. Pray don't talk at that rate, as if the difference 
þetween them was no more than you would make it— 
The youth that was brought to us to-day, Phedria, was 


| ſuch as you would be delighted with the ſight of. 
This is a muſty, drowſy, tawny, wither'd old fellow. 


Ph. What can all this mean ? You will, at this rate, 
make me, that I ſhall not know the very perſon I pur- 
3 E 4 chas'd 
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chas'd with my own money. You, Sir, did I not 
buy you ? | 
Dor. You did buy me. 
Puy. Pray, Sir, order him to anſwer me a queſtion, 
Ph. Aſk him. 

Py. Did you come this day to our houſe ? He denfes 
that. But another did, who was about the age of ſixteen, 
and whom Parmeno brought along with him. 

Pb. Come, clear this matter up to me. Furſt of all, 
how came you by this dreſs you have on? — Won't you 
ſpeak ? Why don't you anſwer me, you raſeal? 
Dor. Cherea came. N 

Ph. My brother? 
Dor. Ves. 
Ph, When? 
Dor. To- day. 
PH. How long ſince? 
Dor. A little while ago. 
Fh. With whom? 
Dor. With Parmeuo. 
Ph. Did you know him before? 
Dor. No. 1 
Ph. How then could you know he was my brother ? 
Dor. Parmeno ſaid he was le gave me this dreſs, 
Ph. What ſhall I fay to this? 
Dor. And the young gentleman put on mine ; after 
which they went out together. | 
Py. Now, Sir, do you think I am drunk or not ? 
Are you convinced now, that violence has been offered 
to this young lady ? | 
Ph. Don't make ſuch an outcry, woman, Do you 
give credit to what a fellow like this ſays? 
Py. There is no occaſion to give credit to him, the 
thing ſhews itſelf. | | 
Ph. Come à little This way. Don't you hear? A 
little farther — That will do. Anſwer me again, did 
Cherea take your cloaths ? 
Dor. He did. 
Ph. And did he put them on ? 
Dor. Yes. 


Ph. And was he carried to Thais in your ſtead? _ 
| Dor 0 He 


ter 
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Dor. He was. | | 

Ph. O heavens ! what an impudent and wicked rogue 
this 15, | 
| Py. Woes me! I hope you are now convinced that we 
have been treated in a moſt ſcandalous and baſe manner-? 

Ph. No wonder ſuch a fooliſh huſſey as you ſhould 
believe what any one ſays. I know not what to do 
Be ſure, firrah, you deny every thing you have ſaid 
— Can't I force the truth out of you ? Did you ſee my 
brother Cherea ? | 

Dor. No. | | | 

Ph. I find there is no getting any thing out of you 
otherwiſe than by puniſhment —Come this way. The 
fellow ſays one thing at one time, and another thing at 
another. Fall down upon your knees and beg my for- 
giveneſs | | 

Dor. Pray, good Sir, forgive me, 

Ph, Get in immediately. 

Dor. Hei, ho. 

Ph. I could fall upon no other way to come off 
tolerably; for I find the thing is certainly ſo. What, 
ſhall J have theſe tricks put upon me, by ſuch a ſcoun- 
drel as you? | | 

Py. So ſure as I am alive, this is all Parmeno's doings. 

Dor. I believe ſo too. | 

Py. I warrant you I'll pay him back in his own 
way. But, Dorias, what muſt we do in the mean time? 

Dor. In regard to the young lady: | 

Py. Would you have me conceal the affair, or tell it? 

Dor. I think if you are wiſe, you'll keep what you 
know a ſecret, both as to the Earuch, and the affair 
of the young lady. By this nzeans you will keep your- 
ſelf clear of all emnbroils, and do her an acceptable piece 
of ſervice. You need only fay, that Dorus is run 
away. 

Py. I'Il do fo. 

Dor. But is not this Chremes? Then Thais will be 
here preſently. | 
Ty. What makes you think ſo ? 
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Dor. Becauſe they had begun to wrangle when I 
left them. 

Py. Do you go in with your wifirels s jewels, I ſhall 
get intelligence from Chremes how matters go. 

S E NAu . 
Chremes, Pythias. 

Ch. I am certainly in for it; they have catched 
me at laſt. This wine has got the better of me, 
and yet ſo long as I ſat ſtill, I thought myſelf as ſober 
as a judge; but when I got up my head and my heels 
gave way at once. 

Py. Chremes 

Ch. Who is this? Ah, Pythias, how handſome you 
are grown ſince ] laſt ſaw you. 

Py. You are certainly a good deal merrier. 

Ch. It is moſt certainly a true ſaying, good wine and 
good cheer are the two pillars of Venu.— Has Thats 
been here long? 

Py. Is ſhe gone from TBraſo ? 

Ch. Long ago, an age ſince— They have had a 
violent quarrel. 

Py. Did not ſhe deſire you to follow her? 

Ch. No; but as ſhe went away ſhe made a ſign to 
— 

Py. Well, and was not that enough ? 

Cb. I ſhould not, however,. have underſtood her 
meaning, if the officer we were in company with had 
not explain'd it by KAnn me out of doors. But 
here ſhe comes herſelf; I cannot imagine how I have 
got here before her. 
SCENE VI. 

Thais, Chremes, Pythias. 

Th. I make no doubt but he'll be here preſently, 
with an intent to take away the young lady; but let 
him come. If he lays a finger upon her, it ſhall be 
at his peril. I can bear with his bluſtering and his 
big words, ' while they are but words,; but it he pro- 
ceeds farther, he ſhall know the difference. 

Ch. Thais, J have been here this: hour. 

Th. O my Chremes, you are the very man I wanted; 


don't you know all this diſturbance has kappen'd upon 
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your account; and that the whole of 1 affair relates 
to you ? 

2 To me ? How ? What do you mean by that? 

Th. I have ſuffered this and a hundred ſuch abuſes, 
merely becauſe I would reſtore to you your ſiſter. 

Ch. Where is ſhe? 

Th, With me, at my houſe. 

Ch, Bleſs me! at your houle ? 

Th, I aſſure you, ſhe is brought up in ſuch a man- 
ner as becomes both you and her. 

Ch. What ſay you? | 

Th. Nothing but truth. I intend to make a free gift 
of her to you back again, without any conſideration 
whatever, | 

Ch, I'm much obliged to you, madam, and will 
make you a ſuitable return. 

7h, But take care that you do not loſe her, before 
you get her, Chremes ; for this is her whom Thrafo 18 
Do you go, Pythiazr, 
and bring out that little coffer that contains the things 
belonging to Pamphila. 

Ch. Thais, don't you ſee } — 

Py. Where does it ly ? 

Th. In the trunk - Why don't you make more halte ? 

Ch. Don't you ſee what a power of people he is 
bringing along with him? I, 1! 

Th. What, you're not afraid, my men? 

Ch. Hold your prating. I afraid No man in the 
univerſe leſs to. 

Jg. It is neceſſary, on this occaſion, you ſhould be 
couragious. 

Ch. I am afraid you do not know what for a man L 
am. 

755. Think of this; that he you are now to contend 
with is a foreigner, not known as you are, and has 
leſs intereſt and fewer friends, 

Ch. I know all that ; but I think prudence direQs 
us not to run into any danger which can be as well 
avoided. I think therefore we had better prevent his 
doing us an injury than puniſh him for it atterwards— 
So, do you go in 1 the houſe, and I'll run 
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to the Forum —*Twill be better I have ſome friends 
with me in this r. 

Th. Stay. 

Ch. I tell you it is moſt adviſeable 

_ Th. Stop, I ſay. 

Ch, Let me go, I'll be here again in a minute. 

7h. You have no occafion for any friends at all. Yog 
need only ſay ſhe is your ſiſter; that you loſt her when 
the was young; that you _ now found her, and 
ſhew him the tokens, - 

Py. There they are. 

Th. Take them. If he offers any ies, carry him 
before the officers of juſtice———You underſtand me ? 

Ch. Perfectly well. 

Th. And be ſure you ſpeak this with ſpirit and reſo- 


lation. 


Ch. That you may depend upon. 
Th. Come, tuck up your cloak—The Lord defend 
me ! for this protector of mine ſtands grievouſly in need 


SCENE VII. 
Thrafo, Gnatho, Sanga, Chremes, Thais. 
Thr. Shall I, Gnathe, put up with ſuch a notorious 
inſult as this ? No, I'll die firſt. Simalio, Donax, Sy- 


bf one himſelf. 


rens, follow me. Firſt I'll take the houſe by ſtorm. 


Gn. Right. 
7 > ah Then I'll carry off the young lady. 
z. Mighty well. 

The. Then I'll revenge my quarrel upon Thais. 

Gr. Nobly reſolved. 

Thr. Here you, Donax, do you form the center with 
your body of engineers. Simalio, do you take the 
command of the left wing; and you, Syriſcus, poſt your- 
ſelf on the right——But where are the reſt? Where's 
Sazga with his battalion of ſcullions. _ | 

Sa. Here is Sanga, captain. 

Thr. How now, you poltroon, do you intend to fight 
with a diſh-clout, that you bring one here? 

San. I, Sir? I knew the bravery of my commander, 


and the intrepidity of his ſoldiers, and brought! it along 


with me to wipe away the blood. 
Jr. W kere 
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yr. Where are all the others? 


San. Others! what a plague, there is only Sannia 
left to look after the houſe. 

Thr. Do you form them into a line of battle, I'll take 
my ſtation in the rear, and ſend my orders from thence. 

Gr. Thus it is to be wiſe : When he has diſpoſed of 
the reſt, he takes care of a proper ſtation for himſelf, 

Thr. This was Pyrrhus's manner. 

Ch. Do you ſee, Thais, what they are about? It will 


certainly be a prudent ſtep to barricade the doors. 
Th. This fellow who _—_ now to you ſuch a 


hero, is at the bottom a rank coward—Don't be diſ- 


| hearten'd. 
Tyr. What is your opinion of the matter, Gnatbo? 


Gz. I wiſh we had a body of ſlingers to beat them 
out of their ſtrong holds They would ſoon be 
obliged to retire. | | 
_ Thy. But there is Thais herſelf. | 

Gn. Why, then, don't we immediately make the- 
attack ? | | 

Thr. Hold — It is the buſineſs of an experienc'd 
commander to try what can be done by parley, before 
he comes to extremities. How do you know but ſhe 
may do what I deſire of her, without being forc'd to it? 

Gn. Heavens! what a bleſſing it is to be endowed 
with wiſdom. I never approach you, but I come away 
with ſome uſeful leſſon. | 

Thr. Thais, anſwer me one thing firſt of all. When 
I gave you this young girl, was it not on condition that 


I ſhould have you to my ſelf for theſe few days ? 


7h, And what then ? 


Thr. Did not you bring another gallant into com- 


pany before my very face? | 
75. What buſineſs have you with him? 


Thr. And did not you leave me and go away privatg- 


ly with him ? 
75. Becauſe I had a mind to it. 

Thr. I deſire therefore you will give me Pampbila 
back again, or Pll take her by force. 
Ch. Give you her back again, touch her if you dare, 
you forry fellow! | 


Sn. Pray, 
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Gn. Pray, Sir, hold your tongue, you know not 
what you're about. 

Cb. What have you to do in the affair, firrah ? 
- Thr. Shall I not touch what is my own ? 

Ch. Your own, you ſcoundrel ! 
Gn. Take care what you ſay. You know not what 
a great man you are now reviling. 

Ch. I deſire you will immediately begone, for you 


know not what you're doing. I tell you, if you make 


any more riot here, I'll make you remember the day, 
the place, and who you are meddling with, ſo long as 
you have to live. 

Gn. How I pity you, for making a man of this con- 
ſequence your enemy 

Ch. I'll break your bones, ſirrah, if you are not 
gone immediately. 

Gn. Say you ſo, you bully, is it thus you treat us? 

Thr. What are you? How came you to interfere ? 
What buſineſs have you with her? 

Ch. You ſhall know that: Firſt of all I declare her to 
be a free woman. 

Thr. How! | 

Ch. Yes, a citizen of Athen,. 

Thr. Strange! 

Ch. And my ſiſter. | 

Thr. What a front this fellow has ! 

Ch. Now, Thra/o, I give you warning that you don't 


offer her the leaſt violence Thais, I'll go to her nurſe 
Sop hrona, and bring her here, that ſhe may ſee the 


tokens. 
Thr. Will you pretend to forbid me taking what is 


-my own ?. 


Ch. I do forbid you. 
Gn. Do you hear this? The fellow wide bim ſelf 


of robbery. Is not this a ſufficient plea to go upon? 


Der. And do you, Thais, ſay the ſame? 

Th. You may wait, if you pleaſe, for an anſwer. 
Thr. What ſhall we do now ? 

Gr. Let us go back again, ſhe'll come to herſelf pre- 


a and beg your forgivenele. 


Ihr. Do yoa think fo ? res 
Gn. There 
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| Gn. There can be no doubt of it. I know the ways 


of women ; when you are compfaiſant, they are in their 
airs; if you keep upon the reſerve, they comply of them- 


ſelves. 


Thr. You judge right. 

Gr. Shall I not now dimiſs our men? 
_ Thr, When you pleaſe. 

Gn. Sanga, you will take care, as becomes a brave 
officer, that our troops now think of their houſes and 
families. 

San. As to me, I have been thinking of ſupper this 
great while. 

Gn. You're an honeſt fellow. 

* br. Follow me this way. 


SOLARIS 


+» ACT: Vo ER ISEL 


Thais, Pythias. 
"1 Thais. 

ILL you continue to plague me, huſſey, with 
this dark diſcourſe of yours? I know and I 
know not— hear ſo ; and he's gone away; and I was 
not here—Can't you ſpeak plain, and tell me at once 
whatever it be, I find the young lady in tears, with 
her cloaths tore, and ſhe won't ſpeak a word The 
Zunuch run off How comes this to be? What is the 

reaſon ? Won't you ſpeak ? 
Py. What would you have a poor creature like me 


ſay ? I hear he was no Eunuch. 


Th. What then ? 

Py. Why that Chærea —— 

75. What Cherea? 

Py. That young man, Phedria's brother. 

75. What do you ſay, huſſey? 

Py, And I have now found out it was he. 

75. What buſineſs had he to do with us? How was 
he brought here? | 

Py. I know not ; only I believe he was in love with 


„What an unfortunate wretch I am if wl at 708 
of | 
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ſay be true, all my hopes are ruined. And is it for this 
the young lady is in tears ? | 

Py. I ſuppoſe ſo. | | 

Th. What do you ſay, you vile creature? Did net 
IT lay the ſtricteſt commands upon you when I went 
away. ? | | 
Py. What more could I do? She was given up to his 

care alone, as you had ordered. 

Th. And fo I find you have given the wolf the ſheep 
to keep. I am quite aſhamed to have been ſo impeſed 
upon What ſort of a man is he? 

Py. Huſh, miſtreſs! pray don't ſpeak, all is well, we 
have the very man himſelf. | 
Th. Where is he? | | | 

Py. Towards the left; don't you ſee him? — There! 

Th. 1 ſee him, | | 

Py. Get him ſeized as ſoon as you can. 

Th. And what ſhould we do with him, then, you fool? 
- Py. Do you aſk what we ſhould do with him ?—Look 
at him, pray, and ſee if he does not ſeem the moſt impu- 
dent Ale that ever breathꝰd | 

Th, I don't think he does. 

Py. And then how audacious he is to appear here 


SCENE II. 
Cbeærea, Thais, Pythias. 
Ch. Both Antipho's father and mother were at home, 
as if on ſet purpoſe, ſoI could get in no way but they muſt 
ſee me; and while J was ſtanding before the door, there 
came up one who knew me : As ſoon as I perceived 
him I took to my heels, and got into one by-alley, then 
to a ſecond, and ſo on to a third, running as hard as I 
could, and getting away for fear any acquaintance ſhould 
meet me — gut is not this Thais whom I ſee ? "Tis cer- 
tainly ſhe herſelf; I am at a Joſs how to behave. But 
what need I care? What can ſhe do to me? 
Th. Let us go up to him.—So, Dorus, your ſervent, 
good Sir, tell me, did you run away? | 
Ch. I did fo. N 
Th. And was that well done ? 


Gb. No. Th. re 
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Th. Do you imagine you ſhall eſcape being puniſhed 
for it ? 

Ch. I beg you'll forgive this one fault, if I ever do 
ſo again, _ my life. 

5. Was you afraid I ſhould prove a ſevere miſtreſs ? 

Ch. No. | | | 

Th. What then? | 

Ch. I was afraid of this woman here that ſhe would 
have complained to you of me. 

Th. What had you done ? 

Ch. I committed a ſmall fault, 

Py. A ſmall one, you brazen face! is it a ſmall crime, 
think you, to debauch a young lady who is a citizen ? 

Ch, I thought ſhe had been my fellow ſervant. 

Py. Your Ellow ſervant ! and what then? O! I could 
fly upon him and tear his eyes out! What does the 
moniter come and laugh at us ? 

7h. You're mad, huſſey, begone. 

Py, Why ſo? I think 'tis only what I owe fuch a 
fellow, if I did do it, eſpecially as he acknowledges 
himſelf your ſervant. on N 

Th, Come, let us leave off this triflings you have 
not acted, Chærea, as becomes you in this affair; for 
ſuppoſe I deſerved ſuch uſage as this, it comes, notwith- 
ſtanding, very ill from ſuch a gentleman as you are, and 
of ſuch a family: And I am ſo perplexed in regard to the 
young lady, that I know not what courſe to take; for 


| you have by this ſo thoroughly broke all my meaſures, 


that I cannot now reſtore her to her family and friends, 
as I wiſh'd to do; and by doing ſo I expected to have 
ſecured to myſelf the friendſhip and protection of a 
family I might rely on, Cherea. | 

Ch. I hope this will lay the foundation of a per- 
petual friendſhip between us. It very often happens 
that from incidents of the like nature, and from diſa- 
. beginnings, the greateſt intimacy commences. 


How do you know but providence has order'd it ſo? 


Th. I am ſure, I am extremely willing and glad to 
take it in that light. 


Ch. One 
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Cb. One thing I beg you would believe, that What 
I did proceeded from no intention of affronting yoga, 
but entirely from the violence of my paſſion. 
FJ. I do believe it, and upon that account I the 
more readily forgive you. I am not of a relentleſs na- 
ture, nor ſo void of experience, as not to know how 
violent are the dictates of that paſſion. 
© Ch. And I declare to you, Thais, upon my honour, 
that I have a moſt ſincere regard for you. 
Py. In my opinion, miſtreſs, you ought to take care 
that he don't play you ſome farther 2 
Ch. ] durſt not, if I had a mind. 
Py. O! I have no faith in you. 
75%. Be quiet, and give over. 
Cs. Now J muſt beg that you will aid me in this 
affair; I truſt and give myſelf up entirely to you; I beg 
you to be my patroneis ; and earneſtly requeſt your at. 
ſiſlance, for I cannot live unleſs I have this young lady 
for my wife. 
Th. But if your father Keel ee 
Ch. O, no fear of him, he'll certainly conſent, if ſhe 
is a Citizen, - | 
2 Wait a little, if you pleaſe, her brother will be 
here preſently ; he is gone for her nurſe, who brought 
her up from a child ; and you ſhall be here you * 
when we examine into the particulars. 
Ch. I'Il tarry with all my heart. | 
Th But would it not be better to. ſtep in than ſtand 
in the ſtreet ? 
Cb. That I ſhall be very glad of. 
Py. Pray, madam, do you know what you are about ? 
Th. What 1s the matter with you ? 
Puy. Do you let him come into your houſe again, afier 
12 75 has paſs'd? | 
Th. Why not? 
Py. Take my word for it, he'll cauſe ſome hew diſ- 
rurbance. 13 7 1 
755. Huſh, be quiet. 
Py. Ol find you know not what a ſort of man he 
is. 
Ch. 1 won't do any thing, Pythias, 
Py. I'll 


you wait upon Chremes, and bring him in. 


well with all my heart 
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Py. Pl not believe it, till I find it be ſo. | 
Ch. You ſhall have the keeping of me, Pythzas. 

Py. I'll neither keep you, nor truſt you with any thing 
to keep I defire, tho”, that you'll Keep your hands 


off. | 
Th. There comes her brother moſt luckily 
Ch. For heaven's ſake, Thazs, let us get in, I would 
not for the world he ſaw me in the ſtreets in this garb. 
Th. Why ſo? Are you aſham'd? 
Ch. That's the very reaſon. | 
Py. The very reaſon? Ay, but you was not aſhamed 


tO 


Th, Go before then, and I'll follow you. Pythias, d 
SCENE III. | 

Pytlins, Chremes, Sophrona. | 

Py. What now ſhall I think upon? What method or 
means, can I deviſe, to be even with that raſcal Par- 


neno, for playing us this dog's trick ? 


Chr. I beg, good nurſe, you would move a little faſter. 
Soph. I do move. ; 
Chr. I ſee ſo, but do not find you advance a ſtep. 
Py. Have you ſhewed theſe tokens to the nurſe ? 
Chr. All of them, | 
Py. Well, pray, and does ſhe recolle& them? 
Chr. She remembers every one of them exactly. 
Py. I am vaſtly glad of it, for I with the young lady 
: Walk in, pray; my miſtreſs 
has been expecting you ſome time. I ſee this good 
gentleman Parmenꝰ? walking this way. With what a 
careleſs, air he ſaunters at his eaſe! - But I hope I ſhall 
have it in my power preſently to diſturb his quiet a 
litle—P'lI ſtep in firſt and learn what has. happened in 
regard to the young lady ; after which I'll come and 
{ce if I cannot ſweat this raſcal a little. 

| 3 

Pearmenc, Pythias. f 

Par. JI am come here again to ſee how Cherea has 

managed his matters; if he has conducted himſelf, as he 


ought, heavens ! how greatly and how deſervedly ſhall 


I be applauded ! for not to mention that I have put him 
| | m 


— 
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in a way of ſucceeding in a very difficult and otherwiſe 
expenſive intrigue, as he would have been in the hands of 
a rapacious courtezan ; I have been the means of procur- 
ing him the woman he was ſo much in love with, and that 
without any loſs, trouble or expence; and beſides that, 
J have put him in a way, which I think of more con- 
ſequence to him than any thing, of early knowing the 
ways and practices of theſe harlots, that he may hold 
them in deteſtation ever afterwards. When they appear 
abroad, nothing can be neater, cleaner, or more exactly 
elegant—If they fit down to table with a gallant, they 
are decent and delicate ; but to fee them at home naſty 
and ſqualid, with all the marks of poverty, how ſhame- 
fully filthy they are, how coarſely and voraciouſly they 
feed, ſoaking their crums in the broth of yeſterday; I 
fay, to know all theſe things is of great advantage to a 
young gentleman. 

Py. I promife you, good Sir, you ſhall ſuffer for in- 
dulging yourſelf in theſe reflections; I'll learn to ſpeak 
ef our profeſſion with more reverence another time, 
S T.. | 
Pyptbias, Parmen., Han. 

Py. Mercy on me ! what a cruel and bloody action 
is this! unhappy youth! 0! what a villain 
Parmeno muſt be, to bring the young gentleman here! 

Par. What can this be ? 

Py. My heart bleeds, and I have run out of doors, 
that I might not be witneſs to ſuch a diſmal ſpec- 
tacle Bleſs us all! They threaten to do what I 
ſhudder to think of ! | op 

Par. O heavens ! what is this? Am I then utterly 
undone ?——['l] go to her, How is this, Pytbias? 
What is it you ſay ? Whom are they to uſe in this bar- 
barous manner ? 

Py. O you vile wretch ! while you intended to put a 
trick upon us, you have ntterly undone the young 
gentleman whom you brought here for an Eunuch. 

Par. Why ſo? Tell me, pray, what has happen'd. 

Py. I'II tell you Don't you know that the young 
lady that was given in a preſent this day to Thats is a 
citizen of Athens, and that her brother is a gentleman 
ef the firſt cank ? Par. I 
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Par. I know nothing of the matter. 
Py. But ſo ſhe is found to be Now this young 
gentleman of yours has raviſhed her. When her bro- 
ther heard this, who is of a fiery and violent temper 

Par. What did he do ? 

Py. Firſt of all he had him bound in a moſt mercileſs 
manner 

Par. Had him bound! 

P;. And tho' Thais begg'd of him in the moſt earneſt 
terms that he would ſpare him 

Par. What is this you ſay ? 

Py. He perſiſts in the reſolution of inflicting upon 
him the puniſhment the laws appoint for adulterers, 
which I never beheld, and hope never ſhall. 

Par. How dare they think of committing ſo heinous 
an — 

Par. Why ſo heinous ? 

Par. Can any thing be more ſo? Who was ever ſeized 
for an adulterer, in the houſe of an harlot ? 

Py. I know nothing of the matter. 

* But that you may know then, I tell you this is 
my maſter's ſon. 

Py. What, is this he ? 

Par. And therefore Thais will do well to „ hk to 
it, that no violence be offered him——But what hinders 
me from going, myſelf? 

Py. Take care, Parmeno, what you do, leſt you 
bring ruin upon yourſelf, and do him no manner of 
ſervice ; for they look upon you as the author and con- 


_ triver of every thing that has happen'd. 


Par. Heavens aſſiſt me!] what can I do? Or what 


| courſe ſhall I take I ſee my old maſter coming 


from the country—Shall I ſpeak to —— of this, or not? 
I will do it, tho' I know Iam to ſuffer for it; but 
there is a neceſity that he ſhould interpoſe and relieve 
his ſon, 

Py. You are in the right—T'll goin, and de you tell 
him every thing exactly as it has kappen'd. | 
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Laches, Parmeno. 


85 T reap this advantage from the near fitcation of 


my country houſe to the town, that I am never tired 
either with town or country ; as ſoon as I begin to be 
fo, I ſhift my quarters—But is not this our Parmeno ? 


Yes, it is. Who does Parmeno wait for before this door? 


Par. Who is this ? O, my maſter, I'm LA to ſee 
you ſafe in town. 4 

La. I ſay, who is it you wait for here ? 

Par. I cannot ſpeak ; my tongue faulters. 

La. What makes you ſhake fo ? Is any thing the 
matter? Let me know immediately. 

Par. Sir, T would have you be perſuadcd of what is 


really the truth, that whatever has happened is nowiſe 


owing to me. 
La. What has happer'd ? 
Par. You aſk very properly; I ought to bare told 
you that firſt, Phædria bought an Eunuch, to make a 
parent of to this woman. 
La. What woman ? 
Par. Thais. 


much? 

Par. Twenty minæ. 

La. I'm ruined. 

Par. Then your ſon Cherea is in love with a muſick 
wench. 

La. How! He in love? Does he already give his 
mind to harlots? Is he come to town t- — There 1s 
miſchief upon miſchieff. 

Par. Don't look at me, I beſeech you ; I had no 
hand i in it, I aſſure you. 

La. Have done ſpeaking of yourſelf—As for you, 
you raſcal, I'll 


the bottom of all this. 
Par Cherea was brought here for the E unuch, 
La. For the Eunuch ? | 
Par. Yes; and they have ſeized and bound kim 
within doors, and threaten to puniſh him as an adul- 
terer. 


La. Hea- 


La. Bought one 7? ———_ ſhall be undone—For how 


But be quick and let me know 
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La. Heavens have mercy upon me! | 

Par. See the audaciouſneſs of theſe ſtrumpets. ; 

La. Is there any miſchief or calamity farther, that 
you have not told me of ? | 

Par. That is all. 

La. I'll ruſh into the houſe immediately. 

Par. It is a matter beyond all doubt, that I ſhall 
dearly pay for this; but it was neceſſary in the preſent 
caſe, and I have this comfort, at leaſt, that I ſhall be 
the occaſion of bringing theſe fine ladies to exemplary 
puniſhment ; for the old gentleman has been long wiſh- 
ing for an opportunity of making an example of ben 
and now he has found one. 

SCENE VII. 
Pythias, Parmeno. 

Py. T know not when any thing has happen d, that 
has given me half the joy, as when I found old Laches 
come into our houſe ſo miſtaken as he was. It was 
matter of laughing to me, who alone knew what he was 
afraid of. XY. nk 
Par. What is this now? . 

Py, I am come out to look for Parmens. Where can 
he be ? Poe e 

Par. Does ſhe enquire for me ? 

Py. There he is. I'll go up to him. | 

Par. What is the matter, you fool? What do yo 
gigle at? Won't you ſpeak ? What is the matter with 
the wench ? 

Py. Odear!my ſides are ready to burſt with nn 

Par. And at what, pray? | 

Py. Do you aſk that ? In all my life did Fever meet 
wa ſuch a noodle, nor do I ſuppoſe I ever ſhall—Tt is 
not in my power to expreſs what a fine piece of work 
you have made within doors — And at firſt, too, J was 
imple enough to take you for a ſhrewd cunning fellow 
— What, was you ſuch an aſs as to believe what I told 
vou? Was it not enough you had put the young gentle- 
man upon doing a bad action, but muſt you go and diſ- 
covert to his father? Poor creature]! how he looked 
when the old gentleman found him in the dreſs of the 

. Eunuch ? 
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Zunuch ? How do you find your pulſe beat now ? Par. 
zeno, don't you look upon yourlelf in a fair way to be 
tuck'd up. | | . | 
Par. How, you jade, what is it you ſay ? Have yon 
impoſed upon me, and do you laugh at it? And do you 
think we are fit to be the jeſt of fark. a baggage as you, 
Py. Extremely fit, in my opinion. | 
+» And do you think to efcape unpuniſhed for 


Py. I ſet you at defiance. 


Per. I'll return your favour back again, I aſſure 


you. . | | 

Py. No doubt ; but then I hope you'll allow ſome 
time to it; whereas, alas! your affairs admit of no de- 
lay; you're on the point of receiving the due reward 
of your merits, for putting a young gentleman upon 
committing infamous actions, and then betraying him 
to his father. You'll have both father and ſon ſettle 
accounts with you preſently. 8 | 

Par. I'm in a comfortable ſituation indeed. 

Py. Parmeno, I give you joy of this, as a return for 
che favour you was pleaſed to confer upon us; and leave 


Vou to your own meditations. 


Par. I have betrayed myſelf (like a rat) by my own 


SCENE VIII. 
| Gnatho, Thraſo. 1 

Gn. What do you intend now, Thra/o? Or upon 
what defign are we come here ? How are you to att ? 
Thr. To make my ſubmiſſion to Thais, give myſelf 
up to her diſpoſal, and do whatever ſhe commands me. 

Ga. Do you mean ſo? | 

Thr. Why may not I give myſelf up to her, as well 
as Hercules gave himſelf up to Omphate ? 

Gr. I like the compriſon, and hope in the ſame man- 
ner to ſee your head broke with a ſlipper——But don't 
her doors open, bleſs me! 

Thr. Who, in the name of wonder is this? There is 
a new face I never ſaw before, coming out in a great 


Aqueaking. 


hurry. 


SCENE 


> 
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S 
Cherea, Parmeno, Phædria, Gnatho, Wraſo. 

Ch. Is there this day, a man alive more happy than 
J: Surely no one. The immortal gods have ſhewn an 
inſtance of their power in me, to whom ſo many for- 
tunate incidents have happen'd all at once. 

Par. What makes him ſo over joyed ? | 

Ch, O my Parmeno, the author, contriver and fi- 
niſher of all my joys, do you know how happy I am ? 


| Know you that my Pampbhila is found to be a citizen? 


Par. Yes, I have heard as much, 

Ch. But do you know that ſhe is betroth'd to me? 

Par. No, but I ani glad to hear it, from the bottom 
of my heart. 5 

Gn. Do you hear that, Thra/s ? . 

Ch. Then as to my brother Phedria, how glad I am 
that he too is proſperous in his love; we are now but 


one family, Thais has given herſelf up to us, and come 


under the protection of my father. 


Par. Your brother then has Thais entirely to himſelf. 

Ch. Entirely. 

Par. That afords me another ſatisfaction ; this oft- 
cer, who fo plagued us, is turned then out of doors. 

Ch. Do you make haſte and look for my brother, 
that he may know this as ſoon as poſſible. | 

Par, I'll ſee if he is at home. 

Thr. I fancy, Gnatho, tis pretty plain that my af- 
fairs, too, are all over. | | | 

G. Indeed, I think, that admits of no doubt. | 

Ch. What ſhall I firſt think of, or whom fhall I 
praiſe the moſt ? Him, who put this into my head, or 
myſelf for ſo boldly executing it? Or ſhall I give the 


merit of it to fortune, who rules over human affairs, 


and who in the ſpace of a day has brought about ſo 
many and ſo lucky incidents? Or what hall I ſay of 
the eafineſs, and good nature of my father -O great 
Jupiter, do thou but continue to us this good fortune. 

Ph. Heavens! what incredible things has Parmens 
juſt now told me but there's my brother. 

Ch. Here he is. 

Ph. Brother I am a hear this good news. 


Ch, There 
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. Ch. There cannot be a more worthy object of af. 
fection and eſteem than this Thais of yours, ſhe is ſuch 
a well-wiſher to our family. 

Ph, Hey day! do you trumpet forth her praiſes to 
m7 
_ Thr, What ſhall I do, the leſs hopes I have, the 
more Pm in love——Grzazho, all my hopes are in you, 
do ſomething for me, I beſeech you. 8 
6. What would you have me do? 

Thr. Try what you can by prayers, preſents or en- 
treaties, that I may come in for at leaſt ſome ſhare of 
her favours, 

Gn. It is not eaſily to be effected. 

Thr. I know you can manage the matter, if you ſet 
about it; and if you bring this about, you may aſk of 
me any thing you will, and be ſure of having it. 

Gn. Say you ſo? 

Thr. I do. 

Gun. Then if I do this for you, I expect your houſe 
will always be open to me, whether you are there or 
— Hang that I be always welcome, tho' I am not in- 
vited. 5 | 

Thr. I promiſe you it ſhall be ſo. 

Gn. Then I'll ſet about this buſineſs. 

Ph, Who is this I hear talking? Thra/ſo. 

Thr. Gentlemen, your ſervant. RL 
9 4 Perhaps you do not know what has happen'd 
here. | 

Thr. Yes, I do know. | 

Ph. How comes it then I find you hereabouts ? 

Thr. Depending upon | FH; 

Ph. And do you know what you have to depend 
upon? I tell you, Sir, if I find you ever, after this, 
ſauntering near this place, it will be in vain for you to 
make excuſes, that you was in queſt of ſome body, or 
that your buſineſs called you this way ; I'll make an 
example of you. | 

Gr. Fy, Sir, do not talk in this manner, 

Ph. But I tell you ſo it is. | 

Gz, I took you for a gentleman of more good nature, 


Ph. You may depend upon it, it ſhall h. fo. 
: Gn. Be 


J 


: 
f 
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| Gr. Be ſo good as hear me a little, and if you don't 
ſie what I propoſe, then do as you pleaſe. _ 

Ph. Well, let's know what you have to ſay. 

Gn. Do you, Thraſo, ſtep afide for a little. Firſt of 
all, Gentlemen, I would have you be perſuaded that 
what I do in this affair is principally. upon my own 
account ; but if it anſwers your end at the ſame time, 
I hope you will have no objections. e 

Ph. Well, what is it you propoſe? _ 

Gn. I propoſe you ſhould admit this officer, Who is 
a rival of yours, into a partnerſhip with ou. 

Ph, How! into a partnerſhip ? 

Gn. Only think a little, Sir. In the manner you 
live with Thazs, (for indeed you live ſumptuouſly) as 
you can afford but little towards ſuch an expence, and 


ſhe muſt ſome how or other get wherewithal to ſupport 
| you, it is impoſſible you can meet with a man fitter or 
more convenient for your purpoſe ln the firſt place, 


he is rich, and no one is more profuſe; then he is 2 
filly, fooliſh, empty fellow, lies ſnoring night and day; 
ſo that you can be in no danger of his ſupplanting you; 
and you may ſend him about his buſineſs, whenever 
you find him troubleſome. 
Ph. What is to be done in this caſe ? 

Gn. And what, I think, deſerves in the firſt place to 


| be regarded, no one entertains more freely or more 
| genteelly. | 


Ph. I have a vaſt notion this man may be ſerviceable 


an ſome ſhape or other. | 


Ch. And I am of the fame opinion. 

Gn, You are in the right. I have only one thing 
More to beg, gentlemen, that you will receive me into 
your protection; this I have been long endeavouring 


to obtain. | 


Ph. Well, Sir, you are welcome. 

Ch. Ay, with all my heart. | 

Gn. And for this favour, gentlemen, I put him into 
your hands, as a diſh ready ſerv'd up, for your profit 
or amulement. 7 | 
Ch, J am quite ſatisfied. | 
Pb. I think he very well deſerves it. 
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Gr. Thraſo, you may come when you pleaſe. 
Thr. Pray, what is this we are about? 

Gz. Theſe gentlemen, Sir, did not know you 
when I told them what ſort of a man you was, and ſet 
you off in your proper colours, as you deſerved, they 
made no difficulty. 

Th. Jam obliged to you and return you my thanks— 
Indeed, _ the whole courſe of my life, I never 
met with any but who greatly eſteem'd and loved me. 

Gz. Did not I tell that here, was a natural Attic 
elegance ? 

5. We find you was not wrong in your deſcription 
of _— let us go off. 


' The End of the Eunuch. 
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I. 


Chremes, Menedemus. 


Chremes. 


HO? our acquaintance be but of a very 
ſhort date, and has ariſen from the time 
% vou purchas'd this eſtate, without any 
other particular reaſon; yet the good 
qualities I have diſcovered in you, or 
2 our being neighbours, which creates: 
ſomcthing akin to friendſhip, makes me that I cannot 
help telling you with freedom and familiarity that F 
think you are doing what is inconſiſtent with your age, 
and beyond what your circumſtances in life can poſſibly 
require. For, in the name of God, what is it you 
would be at, or what do you intend? You are now fixty* 


E 4, Years. 
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years of age, or beiter, as I yueſs—No gentleman has 
a finer or greater eſtate in this neighbourhood No one 
more fervants, and yet you perform all ſervile offices 
as if you had no one to do them for you. For I never 
fiir out fo ea:ly in the morning, or come home ſo late 
in the evening, but I find you ploughing, digging, or 
engaged in ſome ſuch butineſs—You give yourſelf no 
reipite, nor ſeem to have any regard for yourſelf—T 
am certain you cannot think this a pleaſurable way of 
lieing— But you will perhaps ſay, that it grieves you 
to ſec how little is done about the ground Take my 
word for it, if you would employ the time you take 
in working yourſelf, to overlook the ſervants you have 
about you, it would be much more for your advantage. 

Men. Have you, Chremes, ſo much leiſure from 
your own affairs, that you can find time to look after 
thoſe of others, and what in no way concerns you? 

Cr, I myſelf am a man; and cannot be indifferent 
to what concerns the miſery or felicity of my fellow 
creatures. But ſuppoſe I ſpeak to you by way of piv- 
ing advice or receiving information——'T'hat if you are 
right, I may follow your example; if you are wrong, 
that I may diſſuade you from doing what I think fo. 

Men. You do as you think proper; I find this me- 
thod of life neceſſary for me. | 

Chr. Is it neceſſary for any man to make life miſe- 
rable ? | | | 

Men. Yes, to me it is. 

Chr. Nay, if your labouring in this manner anſwers 
any good purpoſe, I ſhould be far from adviſing you 
againit it; but what misfortune 1s this hangs over you, 
what can you have done to deſerve fo fevere a pennance ? 


Men. Ah me! 
Chr. Do not weep. Let me into the ſecret of 


your woes, whatever they be——unboſom yourſelf 


with confidence, and keep no reſerve. And be aſſured 
that if my commiſerating you can aſſuage your grief, 
or my advice extricate you, or my fortune aſſiſt you 
in any ſhape you may command me. | | 
Men. And do you then defire to know my ftory ? 
Chr, Yes, for the very reaſons I have juſt given you. 
ap . Men. Well, 
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Men. Well, then you ſhall hear it. 
Chr. But in the mean time lay down theſe rakes and 
harrows, and don't ſo fatigue yourſelf. | 
Men. No, you muſt excuſe me. 
Chr. What can you mean by this ? | 
Men. I beg you will let me alone, that I may give 
myſelf no reſpite from labour. 
Chr, But I will not let you alone. 
Men. Indeed you are in the wrong, 
Chr. Bleſs me ! what a weight they are; 
Nen. I deſerve it all. 
Chr. Now, if you pleaſe to begin. 
Men. J have one only ſon have, did I ſay ? alas! 
Chremes, I had one, but whether I have him now or 
not is uncertain. a | A 
Chr. How ſo? if 
Men. You ſhall hear. There came here a poor 
ſtrange woman from Czrinth ; and my ſon was ſo vio- 
lently in love with a Daughter of hers, that he lived 
with her almoſt as if ſhe had been his wife, and this 
without my knowledge. When I found the matter out, 
I went to work not as a man of hamanity ought, or as 
the tickliſh diſpoſition of youth requires; but with ſeve- 
rity, as is the uſual way of parents, and continued up- 
braiding him every day; what, do you think to go 
on in this courſe, whilſt I, your father, am alive, and 
keep a miſtreſs in the ſame manner almoſt, as if ſhe 
was your wife? No, vou are millaken and don't know 
me, if you think ſo, Clinia. I will own you for my 
ſon no longer than you behave as my ſon ought to do; 
and if you bchave otherwiſe, I will in my turn behave 
to ou as I think you deſerve : This vicious courſe of 
life proceeds from nothing but a habit of idleneſs. 
When I was of your age, I did not keep the company 
of harlots, but, as I had no fortune of my own, went 
into Z/a, and there acquired fortune and reputation 
by my ſervice in the wars In ſhort, the affair came 
at Jait to this, that tlie young man, by hearing ſuch 
diſagreeable things io often repeated, was quite tired 
out Beſides, he thought, I ſuppoſe, that my years 
and the natural affection of a parent to à child, made 
| F 29 me 
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me better able to know and judge for him, than he 
could do for himſelf, and ſo, Chremes, he went into 
Alia, and enter'd into the ſervice of the king of Per ſia. 

Chr. How! | 

Men. Yes, Chremes, and has now been gone three 
months. | 

Chr. Indeed you are both to blame Tho' at the 
fame time, this ſhews your ſon was neither inſenſible to 
honour, or wanted for ſpirit. . 

Men. As ſoon as I had heard of this from ſuch as 

were privy to the affair, I went home, overwhelm'd 
with grief, and almoſt diſtracted by the trouble and 
agitation my mind was in I fat myſelf down, and 
my ſervants came about me; ſome help'd to undreſs 
me, others were buſy in getting ready every thing for 
ſupper ; and every onedoing all in their power to make 
me eaſy, and ſooth my melancholy ——= When I faw 
this, I began to reaſon with myſelf ; what, do ſo many 
people make it the buſineſs of their lives to pleaſe me 
. alone? ſo many ſervants waiting, and ſuch an expenſive 
attendance only to gratify me ? But my only child, 
who had as good or indeed a better title to expect theſe 
things than I, as his age was more fitted for things of 
this nature Him I have, by my ill judg'd leve- 
rity, driven from his family and his home; ſhould ! 
continue in this, I think I deſerve any puniſhment; 
and ſo long as he leads this miſerable life, an exile 
from his native country, forc'd to it by my harſh uſage, 
ſo long am I determined to lead a laborious, and penu- 
rious life likewiſe, to do all I can for his advantage, 
and puviſh myſelf for my treatment of him Ts 
reſolution I immediately put in practice; I left no 
one thing in my houle, diſpoſed of all my moveables, 
and ſcraped together what I could. My ſervants, both 
men and maids, I ſold, all excepting ſuch as were ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to carry on my country buſineſs, and 
could earn their own livelihood ; I parted with my 
houſe, and by this means raiſed about fifteen talents, 
with which 1 bought this eſtate ;—and in it I drudge, 
as you ſee; thinking that, by making myſelf miſerable, 
I, in ſome meaſure, attone for the y rongs J have done 
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my child, and look upon it as a crime for me to in- | 
) | dulge'in any pleaſure, till he is again ſafely reſtored to | 
R me. | ” 

| Chr. I believe you are an indulgent parent, and that 
> he would have 3 a dutiful ſon, had he been pro- | 
erly managed——But the truth is, neither of you | 
e | 33 one another; and when this is the caſe there can | 
d be no living comfortably together; you never let him f 
ninto the ſecret how much you lov'd him, and he never. | 
3 put that confidence in you a child ſhould in a parent; 
d otherwiſe this never would have happen'd. 
d Men. To be ſure what you ſay is true, and I am. 
& much to blame. | 
ls Chr. Menedemus, But I hope all will yet be well 
r and my mind gives me that you will ſoon ſee him again; 
e ſafe and in good health. 
W Men. God grant I may. 
5 Chr. It will be ſo—and in the mean time - come: 
e 1 and be my gueſt, to day is the feaſt of Bacchus. 
e Men. I cannot, Sir. 
d, Chr. Why can't you? Give yourſelf at leaſt a little 
le reſpite from miſery I dare ſay, you could do no- 
of thing ſo agreeable to your ſon, in his abſence. 
e- Men. No, no, it would ill ſuit me, who have drove: 
1 him to a life of hardſhips to indulge myſelf at the ſime: 
t; time in pleaſure. | | | 
ile Chr, Are you then fix'd upon this ?- 
c, Men. I am. 
u- i Chr. Then, your ſervant. 
„ C -.* © t 
ns Chr. He has brought tears in my eyes, and T pity; 
no him from the bottom of my ſoul But it 1s now time: 
es, I ſhould ſend to my neighbour Phania to come to ſup- 
"th Bl per—PFll go myſelf and ſee if he is at home (a. 
1b- ſervant meets him, and ſpeaks to him) I find there was, 
nd no occaſion to put him in mind, they tell me he has 
my been there ſome time; ſo I. keep my company waiting, 
us, myſelf; and will therefore go in. But who is this that 
ge, opens the door and comes out of my houſe? VII ſtep 
le, aſide for a little. : 
one | 
ny 16 - SCENE 
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"I S:CE NE N. 
5 | Clitiphos 

There is nothing yet, needs any way alarm you, 
Clinizz>—The people you ſent don't ſtay longer than is 
neceſſary, and I am perſuaded ſhe will come along 
with them ſome time to day; therefore lay aſide that 
anxiety which torments vou to no purpoſe. 

Chr. Who's this my ſon ſpeaks to ? 

Clit. My father is here, juit as I could wiſn Sir, 
you come very ſeaſonably. e 

Chr, What is the matter ? 

Clit. Don't you know our neighbour Menedemus? 

Chr. Yes. | 

Clit. And do you know he has a fon ? 

Chr. I heard he was in 4/a. - 

Clit. No, he is at this momgnt in our houſe, 

Chr. What is it you ſay? 

Clit. J juſt now met him as he landed, and have 
brought him to ſup with us; as we have been intimate 
together from our childhood, | 
_ Chr. What you tell me, gives me great pleaſure ; 
and I with from my heart Menedemus himſelf had been 
invited to make one of the company, that I might 
have the pleaſure of ſurpriſing him with this unexpected 
good fortune, at my own houſc— And it is time 
enough to do it yet. . | 

Clit. Take care what you do, Sir, it is not at all 
proper. 

Chr. Why? 

Clit. Becauſe he is not yet determined what meaſures 

to take lle is but juſt arrived, and afraid of every 
thing; his Father's dilpleaſure, and the conſtancy of 
his miſtreſs ; for he is deſperately in love with her, and 
it was only upon her account all this difturbance hap- 
pened, and that he fled his country. 

Chr. I know it very well. 

Clit. He has now ſent his boy into town to enquire 
after her, and I have ſent our Syrus along with him. 

Chr. And what does the young gentleman ſay ? 

Clit. Say, why that he is the moſt wretched of all 


Creatures. | | | 
Chr. He 
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Chr. He wretched ! no one alive has leſs reaſon to lf 
think ſo. What is to hinder him from enjoying every 
thing that can conſtitute a man's happineſs ; when he 1s | 
reſtored in ſafety to his parents, country, friends, fa- 
mily, relations and the poſſeſſion of wealth Tho', | 
indeed, all theſe things depend on the diſpoſition of | 
him who poſſeſſes them; to a mind rightly diſpoſed to 
enjoy them, they are bleſſings, but otherways they are | 
ſo many curſes. | l 

Clit. His father was always of a moroſe nature } 
And I dread nothing ſo much as that in his paſſion he 
will do ſomething ſevere by him. 

Chr. Who, he ?—But I muſt check myſelf, for it 
may be of uſe to my ſon, that the other is kept in 
awe. 

Clit. What was you ſaying, Sir ? 

Chr. I'll tell you. Whatever the matter was, the 
young man ought not to have gone of — And ſup- 
poſe his father was ſtricter with him than what was 
agreeable, he ought, notwithſtanding, to have bore 
with it; for whom is he to bear any thing from, if 
not from his father? And pray which do you, think 
moſt reaſonable, a ſon to comply with the will of a 
father, or a father to give way to the humours of a 
ſon ?—And as to what he may pretend of his father be- 
| ing ſevere, there is nothing in it, for the hardſhips that 
N children think put upon them by parents, are almoſt 
all of the ſame nature The moſt indulgent of fathers 
will not all allow a fon to go on in a courſe of whoring 
and debauchery; or ſupply him extravagantly in ex- 
pences; but all this contributes to make children good 
| and virtuous ; and when once the mind of a young 
man becomes vitiated with bad habits, it then becomes 

neceſſary to take proper meaſures, and this is a ſtanding 
maxim that a man ſhould always take warning and | 
derive ſome uſeful example to himſelf from the mis- | 
fortunes of others. | 
Clit. Yes, Sir, I am of that opinion too. 
Chr. Well, I'll go in and ſee what they have pre- 
pared for our entertainment And, as the time is ſo 
far gone, be ſure you are not out of the way. 108 
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ACT Th. -OEAMNE 
Clitipho ſolus. 
OW improper a judge is a father of a fon 
They expect we ſhould! become old at our 


very birth, and have none of thoſe paſſions natural 


to our age ; ſo they bring us to the ſtandard of their 
inclinations, as they are now, inſtead of what they 
were at our time of life—If I hve to have a ſon, he 


fall find in me an indulgent parent, in whom he may 


place confidence and expect forgiveneſs ; and not ſuch 
a one as I have Gracious heaven ! to hear him talk, 
when he zs a little in liquor, of his own former exploits ! 


and now he preaches up the doctrine of taking warning 


from others. But as cunning as he thinks himſelf to be, 
he hardly knows that he may as well talk to a poſt; 
and that the admonitions of my miſtreſs have a much 
deeper effect upon me She again uſes another ſort 
of ſtile Why don't you let me have this, and why 
don't you make me a preſent of that To which J 


ean make no proper anſwer, and am, in fact, the moſt 


unhappy fellow in the whole world; for as to Clinia, 
tho' he has his own difhculties, yet he has to do with 
one who has been ſoberly and modeſtly brought up, 
and 1s quite a ftranger to the trade of theſe bitches ; 
but my madam is arrogant, rapacious, expenſive, high in 
her airs, and known to half the town When ſhe 
aſks money or preſents from me, I'm obligec to put the 
beſt face upon the matter I can; ſhoald I once tell her 
J have nothing to myſelf, I ſhould then ſtand a good 
chance of never ſeeing her face again—Well, this is a 
misfortune but of a late date, and the old gentleman. 
knowgnot, as yet, any thing of the matter. | 
0 SCENE II. 

Clinia, Clitipho. 

Clin. Were my affairs, in regard to my miſtreſs, in 
ſuch a ſituation as I could wiſh, I know theſe people 
would have been here e'er now; but l'm afraid her virtue 
has been corrupted during my abſence, and there are 

£2 | | many 
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many concurring circumſtances, that increaſe my un- 
eaſineſs upon that head The opportunity ſhe has had 
by my being abſent, her living in this town, her youth, 
and the vile principles of her mother, under whoſe di- 
rection ſhe is, and who now thinks of nothing but 
making the moſt of her. 

Clit. Clinia 

Clin. Woes me ! 

Clit. Are you looking about you, left any one 
ſhould come out from your father's and ſee you ? 

Clin. I'll be upon my guard. I know not what the: 
matter is, but my mind bodes me no. good. 

Clit. And why will you pretend to form a judgment, 
before you do know ſomething of the matter ? 

Clin, If there was not ſomething extraordinary, I 
know they would be here. 

Clit. They will be here preſently. 

Clin. And when will that preſently be? 

Clit. You don't conſider that it is a pretty good 
diſtance, and you know the way of theſe ladies 
They are a year almoſt combing and patching, before 
they are rigged out. 

Clin. O Clitipho, how my heart beats. 

Clit. Take courage, there comes Brems and Syrus 
both together. 


SCENE III. 
Syrus, Dromo, Clinia, Clitipho. 
Hr. Is this poſſible, Drome ? 
Dro. It is even ſo as I tell you. 
Syr. But while we have been engaged in this chat, 
1 find the ladies have lag'd behind. 


Clit. Here comes your miſtreſs, do you bow that, 


Clinia? 
Clin. Ay, Clitipho, now I begin indeed to hear and 


, ſee and breathe. 


Hr. And it is no wonder they ſhould march ſlowly, 
for they have a goodly equipage along with them; a 
whole troop of hand-maids to attend them. 


Cilia, My hopes are all ruin'd! How comes ſhe by 


all this attendance ? 


Ciit. You don't aſk me that queſtion ? 
| 2 Sr. We 
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Syr. We ought not to have left them; for they + 
have matters of no ſmall value along with them. | 
Clin. Ah me! | 

Syr. Both dreſs and jewels to a conſiderable amount; 
and it now begins to be late, and they know not their 
way We acted very imprudently, and therefore, Dromo, 
do you go and meet them make haſte; what does the 
fellow wait for? 

Clin, Alas! how are all my hopes blaſted. 

Clit. What is the matter now ? what 1s this you are 
folicitous about ? 7 

Clin. Do you aſk what is the matter, when you ſee 
her coming attended by maids, and with jewels and 
changes of dreſs—She, whom I left with only ore 
girl How do you think ſhe could come by all this? 

Clit. Oh! now 1 underſtand you. | | 

Syr. Bleſs me, what a troop there 1s of them, I am 
fare our houſe can ſcarce hold them. And then what 
a quantity of victuals and drink they will conſame ! 
Our old gentleman will run diſtracted - But there 
they come, juſt as I wiſhed for. 

Clin. O God! is all faith and honour loſt in theſe 
days! have I been wandring and forlorn, an exile from 
my country, and you, Antiphila, in my diſtreſs, forſaken 
me, and in my abfence made a market for yourſelf— 
Yet on your account am I now in this diſgraceful ſitua- 
tion, and for you have been undutiful to my father, 
for which I am now both aſhamed and wretched ; that 
I did not liſten to him when he ſo often warned me of 
what ſort of creatures you were But I will now 
follow his advice, tho' I refuſed to do ſo, when I might 
have found my acconnt in it In a word I am miſe- 
rable and undone. $241 

Syr. I find he lies under a' miſtake from what we 
have been talking Sir, you judge of the ſtate of 
your affairs, in regard ta your miſtreſs, otherways than 
it is — for her way of life now is the ſame it has for- 
merly been, and her conſtancy to you the ſame as ever. 
At leaſt, as far as I can judge from all circumſtances. 

Clin. What do you ſay ? I beſeech you let me into 
the particulars; for nothing in life can give me equal 
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ſatisfaction as to find myſelf wrong in my ſuſpi- 
cions. 

Sy. Firſt of all then, that you may be informed of 
every thing, the old woman, who paſs'd for her mother, 
was not ſo; however, ſhe is dead This I heard.her 
mention to the other lady, as we were upon the road. 

Clin. Who is this other? = 

S;r. Wait a little, Sir, and let me finiſh what IT have 
begun. You ſhall know the other afterwards, 

Clin. Well, be as quick as poſſible. 

Sr. As ſoon as we arrived at the houſe ſhe lives 
in, Droma knocks at the door An old woman 
comes out; when ſhe had open'd the door, Dromo im- 
mediately enters, and I after him The old woman 
put the latch upon the door, and went to her work 
again. And I think if any thing can be, this is a clear 
proof how ſhe ſpent her time in your abſence, as we 
came in upon her unexpectedly, for that gave us an 
opportunity of judging what was her uſual way of liv- 
ing, which of all other things gives the greateſt light 
into a perſon's natural diſpoſition. We found the young 
lady herſelf very aſſiduous at her needle, indifferently 
clad in mourning, on account, I ſuppoſe, of the old 
woman who had died; no ſort of jewels or orna- 
ments, but in the garb of one who dreſſed to pleaſe 
herſelf, without paint or patches, as if ſhe expected to 
ſee galants. Her hair hung looſe and long, and care- 
lefsly thrown back about her head Come, I think this 
looks well. | | 

Clin. O my Syrus, deceive me not into a falſe joy. 

Syr. The old woman was buſied in ſpinning, and 
there was, beſides, one little girl, who was at work 
along with her, all in tatters, dirty and ragged. 

Clit. If this account be true, as I doubt not but it 
is, who ſo happy as you, Clinia. You know this girl 
whom he talks of as being in this mean and ragged 
condition; and there can be no greater ſign of a wo- 
man living chaſtly, than her attendants being ſo neg- 
lected, for ſuch as would come at the miſtreſs ſeldom 
fall in their gratitude to the maid. 


Clin. Go 
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Clin. Go on, Syrus, I beſeech you, and be ſure you 
ſeek not to ingratiate yourſelf by falſely flattering my 
hopes What ſaid ſhe, when you mentioned me ? 

Fyr. As ſoon as we told her you was return'd, and 
that you beg'd ſhe would come to you, immediately 
ſhe left off working, and melted into tears, which any 
one could perceive were ſhed upon your account. 

Clin. As I hope for mercy, my joy is ſo, great, that 
J hardly know where J ſtand ; confidering how alarm'd 
I was before. , 

Clit. But I knew your fears were groundleſs, Clinza, 
Now let us know, Hrus, who this other is. 

- Syr. Why, we are bringing here Bacchis, your 
ame. | 

Clit. How, Bacchis! Whither do you intend to carry 
her ? ö 

Hr. Where do you think, but to our houſe. 

Clit. What, to my father ? 

Fr. Yes, to your father. | 

Clit. Was ever ſuch impudence heard of ? 

Syr. Look ye, Sir, nothing great and arduoas can 
be attempted without danger. OY | 

Clit. A fine ſtory truly; ſo you are to eſtabliſh your 
reputation as a hero at the expence of my life; and 
undertake an enterprize, where the leaſt ſlip muſt end 
in my ruin. And what is the ſcheme of all this, 
pray? _ | ” 

Syr. There is nothing in it. 

Clit. What do you tell me of nothing? 

Syr. If you will allow me, J will explain myſelf. 

Clin. Let him go on. 

Clit. Well, Sir, proceed. 

Syr. This affair is juſt ſo as if | 
_ Clit. What a harangue this fellow is beginning. 

Clin. Why, Syrus, your maſter is in the right; let 
theſe flouriſhes alone, and come to the point 

yr. It is impoſſible for me to contain; indeed, Cl i- 


| tipho, you uſe me ill in many reſpects, nor is it poſſible 


for me to put up with it any longer. 7 
Clin. to Clitipho.] You muſt hear him; therefore be 


quiet. c 
| Hr. Youre, 


Cd 
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Hr. You fall in love with women, wiſh to enjoy 
them, and want to have money to ſquander upon 
them; but all this, forſooth, muſt be effected without 
your running any riſk ; indeed you are no fool, if that, 
by the by, be not folly, to * i impoſſibilities— The 
ſhort of the matter is this if you are determined to 
have your miſtreſs, you muſt run theſe riſæs; or if you 
do not chuſe that, you muſt relinquiſh all hopes of 
her; and therefore chuſe which you like beſt; tho' I 
am poſitive that my plan is ſafe and ſecure ; for your 
milireſs may be with you at your own houſe without 
any fear of diſcovery, and by the ſame means I will 
find a way to raiſe the money you want for her ule, 
which, you know, you talk'd to me io long and ſo 
much of, that I have been quite ſtun'd Now, pray, 
what more would you have ? 

Clit. Ay, if this could be. 

Syr. You'll find ſo, when you try it. 

Clit. Come then, unravel your ſcheme, and let us 


know how deeply it is laid. 


Syr. We'll pretend that Bacchis is Clinia's miſtreſs. 

Clit, Mighty well, and, in the mean time, how is 
he to diſpoſe of his own ? Is ſhe to paſs for his other 
miſtreſs too, as if one at a time was not enough? 

Syr. No, ſhe ſhall be brought to your mother. 

Clit. And what then? | | 

Sr. I have not time to acquaint you with my rea- 


ſons for every thing; but I go upon ſure grounds. 


Clit, All ftuff: I ſee no grounds you go upon ſuf- 


| ficient to induce me to run this hazard. 


Syr. Hold then, I have another. expedient, which 
you both muſt allow will be attended with no danger. 
Clin. Ay, for God's fake, think of ſomething of 
that kind. 

Syr. I will ; and I intend to go immediately to 
meet them, and deſire them both to. go back again, 

Clit. How, what do you ſay ? ; 

Syr. By this means I'll rid you of all your fears, 
that you may take your ſleep in quiet. | 

Clit. What ſhall I do now ? 2 | 

Clin. What ſhould you go, but make the moſt — 

| | 28 Clit. Si us, 
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Clit, Syrus, do tell me in earneſt 

Syr. You may follow your own meaſures, but let 
me tell yon, you will with for ſuch an opportunity 
again, when it is too late. | 

Clin. I ſay make the moſt of your preſent good 
fortune ; for it is odds, if you ever have it in your 
power again to be on ſuch terms with your miſtreſs, | 

Clit. Syrus, I ſay 

Fr. You ſpeak to me in vain, ſor I am determined 
in my reſolution. 

Clit. What you ſay, Syrus, is certainly right, come 
back, pray do. tw. | 

Syr. I find he grows very warm upon it. What 
would you have with me ? | 

Clit. Come back, I ſay. | 

Syr. Here I am, what is it you want, preiently you'll 
ſay you do not approve of this. 5 

Clit. No, Syrus, I give myſelf, my love, and my 
reputation entirely up to you, and ſubmit to your judg- 
ment, only take care you do nothing that may deſerve 
blame. | 

Fyr. That admonition, Sir, is abſurd, for I appre- 
hend I am full as much intereſted in the event as you. 
If any misfortune ſhould happen, you will come off 
with a ſcolding bout, but my back muſt ſuffer for all; 
for which reaſon you may depend that I will have all 
my wits about me; only in the mean time you mult 
prevail upon Ciinia to let her paſs for his miſtreſs. 

Clin. As to me, I'll do any thing; for I find matters 
are come to that paſs as makes it neceſſary. 

Clit. J am vaſtly obliged to you, Clinia. 

Clin. But in the mean time you muſt take care that 
nothing eſcapes from Bacehis. 

Hr. O no; ſhe has received her inſtructions upon 
that head already. $1599 

Clit. One thing I much wonder at, Syrus, how you 
could ſo eaſily perſuade her to come, who gives herſelf 
airs to people of the firſt quality. 

Syr. I took her in the ſeaſonable minute, which of 
all things is moſt material; for ] juſt happen'd to come, 
when an officer was {trongly ſolliciting a night's lodgin s ; 
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ne managed this gentleman with great addreſs, taking 
all the advantages ſhe could of his prefling eagerneſs, 
with a view, at the ſame time, of making a merit of it 
to you But hark ye, you mult take care and 
be upon your guard, you know what a quick ſcent your 
father has on theſe occaſions, and I know myſelf how 
little command you have of yourleli= We muſt have 
no ſhrugs, no whiſperings, or coughing, or ſighing or 
ſimpering. 

Clit. You yourſelf ſhall applaud my behaviour. 

Syr. Well, take care. od; | 

Clit. You'll be ſurpriſed to ſee me. | 

Syr. But how ſoon theſe ladies have overtaken us. 

Clit. Where are they? Why do you hold me? 

Syr. Remember, this is not your miſtreſs. 

(lit. I know ſhe is not, not before my father, but 
NOW — - | 

Syr. No, nor now. 

Clit. Pray let me 

Syr. I tell you, you ſhan't. 

Clit. Pray do, only for a little, 

Syr. I order to the contrary, 
Clit. Only to ſalute her. | 

Hr. If you are wife, you'll be gone. 
Clit. Well, I muſt go, and what becomes of Clinia? 

S;r. He muſt ſtay. 
» Clit, What a happy fellow is he! 

Hr. Go, march off. 1 

SER 
Bacchis, Antiphila, Clinia, Srus. 
Bacchis, | 

Indeed, my Artiphila, J heartily commend you, and 
Judge you extremely fortunate, who endeavour to adorn 
your mind ſuitably to the charms of your beauty; and 
am far from being ſurpriſed that you ſhould be the ob- 
ject of every one's admiration ; for your converſation 
ſoon convinced me of your amiable diſpoſition, and 
when I reflect upon your way of living, and of all 

ſuch who will not be common, I am no ways ſurpriſed, 
that we who are ſo, ſhould be of quite a different turn 
from the other, -For it is your advantage to be _— 
Om an 
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and reſerved; but for us, the people with whom we 
converſe, will not allow us to be ſo—for they ſee no 
charms in us but thoſe of our beauty, and once that 
is faded, they go ſome where elſe, and unleſs we can 
make ſome proviſion beforehand, are left forſaken 
and deſolate. On the other hand, you, who deter- 
mine to ſpend” your days with one man, whoſe diſpo- 
fition is fimilar and agreeable to your own, find ſuch 
always conſtant to you ; and are united together by the 
ties of mutual love ſo that no diſappointment is ever 
likely to interrupt your happineſs. | 1 

Ant. I cannot judge for others; but this was always 
my own conſtant view and endeavour to found my 
own happineſs upon his. | 

Clin. And therefore, my dear Antiphila, you, and 
you alone, make me ſee again with pleaſure my native 


country — for while deprived of you all the difficulties 
I underwent, were light in compariſon of what I felt 


from your abſence, 

Syr. I do believe it. 
Clin. | can ſcarce contain myſelf, Syru5—and think 
it very hard I ſhould be debarr'd the converſation of ſo 
amiable a creature, | 

yr. As far as I can judge of your father's diſpoſition, 
you are likely to undergo this hardſhip ſome time longer. 
Bac. What young gentleman is this, that looks at us? 

Ant. Ah! ſupport me I beſeech you. 

Bac. For God's fake, what is the matter? 

Ant. 1 ſhall ſwoon away. | 

Bac. Bleſs me, what ails you, why do you look 
thus amaz'd, Antiphila? | | 
Aut. Do I behold C/inia or no? 

Bac. Whom do you behold ? 

Clin. My deareſt life. 

Ant. O Clinia, my long wiſh'd for C/inia. 

Clin. And how are you, my dear? 

Ant. Well, now you are return'd. 

Clin. Antiphila, my dear Antiphila, the object of all 
my wiſhes, do I claſp thee in my arms? 

Syr. Go in now ; For my old maſter has expected 
you ſome time. EE 
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Chremes, Menedemus. 
Cpremes. 


T is now daylight, and yet I have not knock'd at 
|| my neighbours door here, that I might be the firſt 
meſſenger to acquaint him with the good news of his 
ſon's arrival ; tho* at the ſame time I know it is what 
the young man himſelf does not deſire; but as I find 
Menedemus takes his going away ſo much to heart, I 
think it would be wrong to deprive him longer of ſuch 
an unhop'd for pleaſure, eſpecially as no harm can re- 
ſult from the diſcovery 3 and therefore I will not longer 
conceal it—for I will do what I can to ſerve the old 
gentleman, in the ſame manner as I find my ſon doing 
every thing in his power to aſſiſt the other, who is his com- 

anion and friend; and I think it is but reaſonable that 
we old folks ſhould aſſiſt one another too. 

Men. Either I am born with a conſtitation particu- 
larly adapted to unhappineſs, or that ſaying muſt be 
falſe, that time takes off the edge of grief; for mine 
encreaſes every day more and more, and the longer my 
ſon is abſent from me, the more my ſorrow encreaſes, 
and the more I feel from the loſs of him. ; 

Chr. T need not call, for I ſee him juſt coming out; 
and will go and ſpeak to him. — Menedemus, Good mor- 
roW -I bring you tidings of what you will, of all 
things, be moſt glad to hear. | 

Men. Any thing concerning my ſon, Chremes ? 

Chr. He 1s alive and well. 

Men. Where is he, I beſeech you? 

Chr, Where think you? with me, at my houle, 

Men. Who, my child ? 

Chr, Yes, your child. 

Men. And is he returned ? 

Chr. Ay, as ſure as you are there, 

Men, What, my ſon Clinia ? 


Chr. I ſay, your ſon Clinia. | 
Men. Pray, 
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Mex. Pray, bring me to him. 

- Chr. He would by no means ſee you, and avoid: 
you from a conſciouſneſs of what he has done; he is 
even afraid you will treat him now with much more ſe— 
verity than ever. | | 

Men. And did you not tell him how much I was 
the reverſe ? by 

Chr. No, Indeed. 
Men. Why ſo, Chremes ? 

. Chr. Becauſe you would judge extremely ill both for 
him and yourſelf, ſhould you let him know your 
weakneſs in that reſpect. | 

Men. Alas, I can hold out no longer=T have al. 
ready too much acted the part of an auſtere father. 

Chr. Give me leave to tell you, Sir, that you run 
into extremes, both ways, too ſevere or too indulgent ; 
and will bring yourſelf into equal inconveniences from 
the one as from the other ; formerly, rather than al- 
low your ſon to keep company with a woman, who 
was ſatisfied with little, and content with any thing, 
you forced him to fly his country ; and now, when ſhe 
cannot be kept but at an infinite expence, you are wil- 
ling to ſupport him in any extravagance ; for, to let you 
know, ſhe is now quite miſtreſs. of the art both to ruin 
and to pleaſe, and comes attended with no leſs than ten 
damſels, carrying all manner of trinkets and changes 
of raiment; were he a governour of a province, he 
could never bear the expence ; much leſs will your 
means ſupport it. | 

Men. Is ſhe too at your houſe ? | 

Chr. Yes, yes, ſhe is there, as I have found to my 
coſt -I have treated her and her attendants with one 
ſupper, and, if I was to give them ſuch another, ſhould 
never be able to hold out a third. For, not to men- 
tion other things, it is hardly to be conceived how much 
they drank, before they could fix upon their wane : 
One ſort was good for nothing, another too rough; pray, 
Sir, can't you let us have ſome that is more filky ; there 
was not a caſk or hogſhead in my cellar I did not broach, 
and every ſervant in my family was kept buſy; and 
this for one night only ; now think what will be 2 
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caſe, whom they will live upon, night and day=———] 
ſolemnly proteſt, that I pity you from the bottom of 
my heart. | 

Men. He ſhall even do as he pleaſes ; let him waſte, 
ſquander and conſume all I have—I am determined to 
bear with every thing, ſo be that I keep him with me. 

Chr. If you are reſolved to do fo, I think it never- 
theleſs of concern to you, that he ſhould not imagine 
you are privy to, or encourage, his extravagance. 

Men. What would you have me do! 

Chr. Any thing rather than what you propoſe 
Let him have, what you pleaſe, by the hands of ano- 
ther - ſuffer yourſelf to be chous'd by the tricks of a 


_ ſervant ; and indeed, I found out they were about that, 


and laying their heads together ; my Syrus was in cloſe 
conference with your ſervant, and the young men were 
plotting between themſelve⸗ It is better for you to 
ipend a pound that way than a penny the other 


For in this caſe, the money is not the great concern; it 


is how we may ſupply your fon with as little danger as 
poſſible to his morals Should he once find out, that 
you would ſooner loſe all your eſtate, and even your 
life, than part from him, what an opening would this 
be to all manner of debauchery in him, and the ſource 
of perpetual diſquiet to you? for the beſt of us are apt 
to take too much liberty from too much indulgence— 
He would then think of nothing but gratifying all his 
paſſions, without reflecting whether his demands ought 
to be complied with or not; ſo that you would ruin 
your fortune and be unhappy in your ſon; for ſhould 
you deny him any thing, he would immediately have 
recourſe to that by which he knows he can get the 
better of you, and threaten another elopement. 

Men. What you ſay appears in itſelf reaſonable, and 
moſt likely to prove true, 

Chr. I aſſure you, I have not cloſed my eyes this 
night, thinking by what means I might be able properly 
to reſtore you your ſon.” | 

Men, Let me embrace you, and beg that you will 
continue your good offices to us both. 

Chr, You may depend upon my readineſs at all times. 

h G Men, And 
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Men. And do you know, what I would firſt have 


you ſet about? 
Cy r. Tell me. | 
Men. You ſay you found out that they were plotting 


to deceive me; pray ſet that on foot, for 1 long he 


ſhould have what he wants, and I am anxious to ſee 
Chr. I'll take care of that, and give Syrus his leſſon 
to ſet it forward—But ſome body is coming out of my 
houſe; and do you go home, that they may not ſuſpect 
us to be plotting together have got a little buſineſs 
here upon my hands—My two neighbours, Simo and 
Crito, have a diſpute about the boundaries of their lands, 
and have referr'd it to me I'll go and let them 
know that I cannot be with them to day, as I had pro- 
miſed; and will return to you preſently. . 

Men. Do ſo, I beg of you. Good God! is it ſo 
ordered in the courſe of nature, that people ſhould judge 
more clearly in regard to what concerns others, than in 
What concerns themſelves ? Does it proceed from orr 
being prejudiced ourſelves from hope or anxiety ? How 
much better does this man judge for me than I can do 
for myſelf ! : 

Chr. I have diſengaged myſelf, that I may be at 
more leiſure to attend you. E | 

"SCENES 1 
| Syrus, Chremes. 

Syr. I muſt leave no ſtone unturned ; the money 
muſt be got at any rate, and the old gentleman one way 
.or other chouſed out of it. 

' Chr. Did I not ſay, they were ſetting ſome project 
of this nature on foot? It ſeems C/inia's ſervant has not 
a head to condu a matter of this importance, and there- 
fore the matter is entruſted to Syrus. | | 

Syr. Who is this ſpeaks? Heavens preſerve us, I 
hope he has not overheard me. 


Chr. Syrus. 

Fyr. Sir! 

Chr. What are you doing here? | 

Syr. Nothing : but I wonder I ſhould find you here 


this morning ſo early, as you drank ſo hard laſt night. 
| — Chr. No, 
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Chr. No, I did not drink too much. 
byr. Not too much, ſay you? You ſeem, as the ſay- 


Chr. Well, let that pals. 
Chr. Yes, I think ſo too. 


| Sr. And upon my word, 


Chr. Pretty well. 


fellow of a father 
our neizghbour— 


kis country, for mere want. 
be the caſe? 


ſerves to be hang' d. 


ing is, to renew your ſtrength like an eagle. 


Syr. This young lady is an agreeable facetious girl. 


extremely handſome. 


Hr. J don't mean that ſhe is comparable to the 
beauties of the laſt age; only as women are now; and 
therefore I don't wonder that Clinia is ſo much in love 
with her; but he has a ſower, miſerly, covetous old 
I ſuppoſe you know him, he's 
And tho' he has more money than 
he knows what to do with, has obliged his ſon to leave 


Don't you know this to 


Chr. Know it, ay, perfectly well. That fellow de- 


Syr., Who? 


Chr, Why, the young gentleman's ſervant. 
Syr. Ecod, Syrut, T was in ſome pain for you. 
Chr. I fay, that fellow deſerves the gallows, for 


allowing it to be ſo. 


Hr. What would you have the man do? 

Chr. Do? He ſhould contrive ſome ſcheme, ſet about 
ſome plot, that his young maſter may have money to 
give the lady, and by this means this peeviſh old man 
would have been gratified even in ſpite of himſelf. 

Syr. You're upon your jokes, Sir. | 
Chr. No, I tell you it was his duty to have done it. 

Syr. Pray, Sir, are you ſerious, when you commend 


ervants, that put tricks upon their maſters ? 


Chr. Yes, in ſome particular caſes. 
Jr. There, I agree with you. 
Chr, Becauſe it ſometimes may prevent very great 


evils ; as in this caſ2, it would have prevented this young 
gentleman from leaving his father. 


Syr. Whether he is in earneſt or not, I cannot pre- 


| tend to ſay; only it makes me much more read 


de experiment upon himſelf. 
2 


y to try 
Chr. And 
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Chr. And what can the man be dreaming of, does 
he intend to wait till his maſter is obliged to go of 
again, for the ſame reaſon as before, not being able to 
anſwer the expence of keeping this miſtreſs ? Is he lay. 


ing no plot againſt the old gentleman ? 


Syr. He is not, Sir, a fellow of parts. 

Chr, And therefore you ſhould put him in a way, 
For the young gentleman's ſake. 

Syr. If you lay your commands upon me, I can very 


eaſily accompliſh it, for I look upon myſelf as a tolera- 


ble maſter in that kind of buſineſs. 
_ Chr. So much the better. 
Syr. I don't ſay this, out of vanity. 
Chr. Go to work then. | 
Syr. You will pleaſe to remember then, that if any 
thing of the ſame nature ſhould happen to your own 
ſon, as there is no anſwering for human frailtie 
Chr. That, I hope, will never happen. 
FSyr. And ſo do I, moſt heartily—Nor do I mentioa 


this, as if I ſuſpected any thing; only if it ſhould, that 


you will pleaſe to recollect the purport of this conver- 
ſation; you know he is in the heat of youth; and O 


jf there ſhould be occaſion, how nicely I would trim 


you, and work you like a piece of paſte. 


Chy. We ſhall think of that when the time combs; 


Now ſet about the buſineſs in hand. 


Syr. Never did I hear my maſter ſpeak ſo much to 
the purpoſe, nor do I remember any ſuch opportunity 
Jever had of deceiving him with impunity—But who 
is this comes from our houſe? _ 3 157 

. 4. BS. ME 
| | Chremes, Clitipha, Syrus. 
© Chr. What ſort of behaviour is this, Clitipho? What 
can you mean by it ? Is this conſiſtent with decency ? 

Clit. What have I done? 

Chr. Did I not this moment ſee you put your hand 
into this woman's boſom ? 

Syr. Ruin'd and undone ! 

Clit, Who, I, Sir? 
_ Chr. I ſaw you with my own eyes, ſo do not deny 
it; and you uſe your friend extremely ill, in hg 
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{ach liberties==Nothing can be more ungenerous than 
to bring a man to your houſe under pretence of friend- 


ſhip, and to tamper with his miſtreſs—And laſt night, 


in your cups, you was extremely indecent. 
Syr. Ay, ay, tis all over. 


Chr. So very much {o, that I aſſure you 1 did not 


know what might have been the conſequences. I know 
the nature of lovers, they narrowly obſerve things, 
that people are not aware of. 1 

Clit. But he has ſuch a confidence in me, that h 
would not ſuſpect any ſuch thing. | 

Chr, Suppoſe he has; yet good breeding ſhould teach 
you to retire ſometimes and leave them to themſelves. 
Your preſence muſt be a check upon them, in a great 
many things judge of others from myſelf, There 
is not this day a man alive, before whom I would pro- 


miſcuouſly take all manner of freedom. In ſome caſes 


a man's dignity prevents him from doing what might 


bring upon him the imputation of levity, and at other 


times modeſty requires we ſhould abſtain from what may 


be look'd upon as indecent and grois—'This you may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe the caſe with him, and therefore it 
becomes us to underftand things in that light, and ſhew 


a ſuitable complaiſance, whatever may be the place or 
occaſion. | | | 

Syr. And what anſwer can your ſon make to this? 
_ Cie. I am undone. | 

Syr. I often, Clitipho, put you in mind of theſe 


things, and have diſcharged the part of a prudent and 


honeſt man. | 
Clit. T beg of you, be quiet. 
Syr. I know you don't deſire to hear theſe things. 
Chr. Syrus, I proteſt I'm aſham'd of him. 
Syr. No wonder you ſhould, Sir, for it gives me no 


| ſmall uneaſineſs. 


Clit, What, are you going on? | 
Syr. I ſay nothing but what J think to be juſt. 
Clit, How, muſt not I go near them? 


Chr, Is there then but one way of going near 


8 Sr. We 


them ? 
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Syr. We are gone, paſt all redemption ; he'll betray 
the whole matter, before I can poſſibly get the money, 


Chremes, will you liſten to a fooliſh fellow like me ? 


Chr. What would you have me do ? 

Syr. Order him ſomewhere out of the way. 

Clit. Where ſhall I go to? 

Syr. Where you pleaſe, only leave them to them. 
ſelves— Take a walk. 

Clit, A walk, whither pray ? 

Hr. As if there was not room enough for you. This 
way, that way, any where. 
Chr. He is in the right, I think you ought. 

Clit. I wiſh you was hang'd for obliging me to gg 


from this. 


Syr. Do you learn then to keep your hands off ano- 
ther time. 

Syr. On the whole, Sir, what is your opinion of him! 
What do you imagine would become of him, if you 


did not uſe that authority Heaven has given you ove: 


him, to correct, admoniſn and reſtrain him? 
Chr. I'II rake care of that. 
Syr. And now is the time to prevent him from beg 


= —_—_— loſt. 


Chr. He ſhall be looked after. 

Hr. It is extremely neceſſary he ſhould, for I find 
my authority over him growing every day leſs and 
leſs. 

Chr. What progreſs have you made, Syrus, in the 
affair I was talking to you of, have you found out yet 
any expedient that pleaſes you ? 

Syr. You mean the affair of putting a dick upcn 
Menedemus. I think I have hit upon ſomething that 
will do. 

Cbr. Vou have an excellent head. Pray let me know 
what it is. 

Sr. Iwill: but to think how ſtrangely one thing 
happens after another. 

Chr. What is that, Syrus? 

Syr. This woman turns out a vile jade. 

Chr. So it ſeems. 


Hr. You 


his 
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Hy. You will think ſo, when I tell you what ſhe is 
about now. There was an old woman of Corinth lived 
here,- who owed her a thouſand drachms. 

Chr. What of that ? 

Hr. She died and left a young girl, her daughter, 
behind her, who is now in the hands of this harlot, as 
a pledge for that money. 

Chr, I underſtand you. | 

Syr. She has brought this young creature here along 
witk-her, who is now with your wife. 

Chr. And ſuppoſe ſhe is ? = 

Syr. Bacchis demands of Clinia, this thouſand drachms 
in ready money; and propoſes to leave in his hands, as 
ſecurity for the money, the young lady, who, ſhe ſays, 
will pay him the ſame ſum. 

Chr. And does ſhe make this demand? 

Syr. Ay, ſurely ; I imagined it would be fo. 

Chr. And what do you think of it ? 

Sr. I intend to go to Menedemus, and tell him ſhe 
was taken by py rates from the iſle of Cara, that ſhe is a 
lady of family and fortune, and if he ſhould pay her 
ranſom; that he would greatly find his account in it. 

Chr. But you are out there. | 
 $yr. How ſo? | 

br. I will anſwer for Menedemus, I] do not chuſe 
to pay her raniom, what do you anſwer to that ? 

Syr. I wiſh, Sir, you would anſwer more to my 
purpoſe. | 
2 I tell you, Syrus, there is no occaſion for all 
this. | 

Szr, How, no occaſion ? 

Chr. I tell you there is not. | 

Fyr. IJ can't conceive how that can be? 

Chr. You ſhall know preſently—But hold, who is* 
this coming out in ſuch a hurry ? | 


64 ACT 
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ACT IV. SCEWVE I. 
Saſtrata, Ch; emes, a Nurſe, Syrus. 


Softrata. 
F I am not deceived, this is the ring, the very ring 
which I believe was left with my daughter when 

ſhe was expoſed. 

Chr. What can the meaning of this be, Syrus ? 

Soft. (79 the Nurſe.) Vhat do you think, is it not 
the very ſame? 

Nurſe. ſaid fo, as ſoon as you ſhewed it me. 


Soft. But pray, good nurſe, have you examined it - 


ſufficiently ? 

Nurſe. I have. 

Soi. Go in, and if ſhe has bath'd, come and tel me. 
J will tarry here, to meet my huſband. 

Syr. She wants you, pray ſee what is the matter. 
She ſeems concerned about ſomething, which I dare ſay 
is a matter of conſequence, and I am anxious to know 
what it may be. 

Chr. You need be no ways ſollicitous about the 
matter, for ſhe is generally in the caſe of the mountain, 
bringing forth a mouſe. ö 

Soft. Well, huſband ! 

Chr. Well, wife! 

Soft. You are the very perſon I was looking for, 

Chr. What would'you have with me? 

Soft. Firſt of all I muſt beg you would not believe I 
would preſume to do any thing contrary to your 
orders. 

Chr. Vou would 1 me believe an . 
however, I do believe it. 

Syr. I am not quite ſatisfied with this way of my 
miſtreſs s clearing herſelf before hand. 

Soft. Do not you remember that I was with child, 
and that you ordered me, if I ſhould have a girl, not 


to bring her up. Che 1 
r. 


rn 
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' Chr, I know the matter now, you have brought her 


up. | 
— Has my miſtreſs done ſo? Then my young 
maker will be enriched the backward way. | | 

So. I did not; but there was here a good ſort of a 
woman from Corinth, to whom I delivered her to be 
expoſed. | : 

Chr. Heavens! that any one could be ſo fooliſh, * 

Soft. Woes me! what have I done? 

Chr. Do you aſk that ? 5 

Soft. If J have done amiſs, my Chremes, I have done 
it unknowingly. | 

Chr, I am fully convinced of that, ſhould you deny 
it ever ſo, for you never do any one thing otherwiſe 
than unknowingly and imprudently—How many con- 
curring inſtances of folly are there in this very action — 
Firſt of all, had my orders been obeyed, the infant 
ſhould have been made away with; not have pretended 
ſhe was put to death, and, in fact, to have given hopes 
of preſervation —But I will not inſiſt upon that——I 
make allowance for the ſentiments of pity, and the 
natural yearnings of a mother; only reflect upon your 
own imprudence in the management of it, and think 
what your intention could be Vou gave your child up 
to this old hag, the conſequence of which maſt be, 
that, in time, ſhe would either be made a common 
proititute, or openly ſold to the beſt bidder But I 
fancy you was of opinion, that, provided ſhe did not 
die, no matter what became of her. There is no en- 
tering into any meaſures with people who can make 
no diſtinctions between what is right or wrong — Be 
the thing reaſonable or unreaſonable, hurtful or bene- 
ticial, they run headlong into their own notions, 

Soft. My dear huſband I own I have done wrong, 
and am convinced=—I now beſeech you, that as your 
undertianding is ſo much ſuperior to mine, you will 
make allowance for my folly, and that your clemency 
may prevail over my weak neſs. 

Chr. I ſhould not ſcruple to forgive you this one 
fault; but my over indulgence ſpoils you, Sofrata; 
however, let us hear an end of this affair you have begun. 

| G 5 Soft. As 
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Soff. As we women are naturally fooliſh and ſuper. 
ſtitious, when I gave her to the old woman, I took x 
ring from my finger and defired her to leave that with 
the child, that if ſhe died, ſhe might have at leaf 
ſomething of what belonged to us. e 

Chr. Nicely judged indeed; ſo that by this means 
you thought to ſave both her and yourſelf. 

Soft. This is the very ring. | 

Chr. Whence had you it? 
Se. From the young woman Bacehis brought along 
with her. | 

Syr. How ! 

Chr. What is this ſhe ſays | 

Sofl. She gave it me to keep, whilſt ſhe went and 
bath'd—At firſt I did not take notice of it, but when 
T had view'd it, I immediately knew it was the ſame, 
and came running to you. | 
 _ Chr, Well, what do you think, or what have you 

been able to find from the young woman herſelf in 
relation to this affair ? N 

Soft. I know not, only if you pleaſe to aſk her your- 
ſelf, and ſee if you can come at the circumſtances. 

Syr. Our affairs have a very bad aſpect, and [ ſee 
more into this matter than I wiſh for: If this proves 
1o, ſhe certainly belongs to us. 

Chr, Is that woman alive you gave the child to? 

Soft. J cannot ſay. z 

Chr. What account did ſhe give you at the time? 

Soft. That ſhe had done as I deſired her. 
_ Chr. Let me know the woman's name, that ſhe may 
be enquired after. 

Sojt. Philtere. 
 &yr, Ay the very ſame, I make no doubt but ſhe's 
alive, and that I ſhall very ſoon be tuck'd up. 

Chr. So/irata, follow me into the houſe, 

So/?t. How agreeably am I diſappointed I was 
in the moſt terrible anxiety left you ſhould hare 
been as relentleſs now, as you was at the time of her 
birth. 
Chr. A man cannot always do as he could with, it 
his circumſtances will not permit him, At preſent, mj 
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ſerves ever good thing that can poſſibly happen. 
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ſituation is ſuch that I defire to have a daughter ; 
but at that time I wiſh'd for nothing leſs. 

| SCENE IL 

Syrus alone. 

If I am not very much deceived, there is no great 
ſpace of time between this and the period of my de- 
ſtruction ; for I find myſelf very cloſely penn'd up-in 
a corner, unleſs I can fall upon ſome means to prevent 
my old maſter from finding out this Bacchis to be his 
ſon's miſtreſs. As to the affair of the money, or laying 
any ſchemes to trick him, that's all over, I gain a 
compleat victory, if I eſcape in a whole ſkin. Yet it 


grieves me to-the very heart, to think of parting with 


ſo rich a prize— What can I do, or what can I invent? 
I muſt go another way to work. Invention and in- 
duſtry get the better of many difficulties Suppoſe I 


ſhould try this? No, that won't to do. Or this ? That's 


quite as bad. If any then, this will do. No, 'tis ime 
poſſible. Come, I have it at laſt, ay, this cannot fail 
I am ſhrewdly deceived if I do not fetch back this 
wandering ſum of money to its proper maſter. 
Clinia, Syrus. 
Clin. Nothing now can happen ſo adverſe, as to in- 


terrupt my happineſs, ſo great is my unexpected good 


fortune. I will now entirely give myſelf up to the 
will of my father, and live even more temperate than 
he can wiſh for. | 3 

Syr. I am not miſtaken. The young lady is diſco- 
vered to be ours, I gather that from what he now ſays, 
Sir, I wiſh you joy on things having turned out fs 


much to your ſatisfaction. 


Clin. O, Syrus, have you heard of this? 

Syr. Certainly, for I was with them at the time. 

Clin. Did you ever hear of any thing happening ſo 
fortunately to any one ? | 

SFr. Never in my life. 

Clin. And, upon my honour, I do not rejoice ſo 
much on my account, as on her's, who, I know, de- 


5 Yr. So 
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Syr. So I believe. But, Clinia, you muſt now let 
me have your aſſiſtance; for the affairs of your friend 
are now to be minded, that the old man do not find 
out Bacchis to be his miſtreſs. | 
Clin. O Jupiter | 
Syr. Be quiet. | | 
Clin. My Antiphila to be married to me! 
Syr. Do you interrupt me, at this rate? 
Clin. What can I do, Syrus, you muſt bear with the 
tranſports of my joy. | 
Syr. Indeed I find I muſt bear with you. 
Clin. We ſhall live as happy as the Gods. 
Syr. I ſee it is in vain for me to talk to you. 
Clin. Well, go on, I'll hear you. 
$yr. But you will not attend to what I ſay. 
Clin. I will. | 
Sr. I fay then we muſt now look after the affairs 
of your friend ; for if you go away from us immediately 
and leave this Bacchis behind you, Chremes will imme- 
diately know that ſhe is Clitipho's miſtreſs; and if you 
take her with you, the thing will ſtill remain a ſecret, 
Clin. But nothing can be ſo great an obſtacle as this 
to my marriage; for what can I, in that caſe, ſay to 
my father? you underſtand what I mean. 
Syr. Perfectly well. | | 
Clin. What can I ſay, what pretence can I make? 
S;r. I would tell no lye about the matter, but the 
plain truth, juſt as it 1s. 7 
Clin. What ſay you? | 
Syr. I would have you own your paſſion for Anti- 
pbila, claim her in marriage, and declare that Bacchis 
is Clitipho's miſtreſs. c 5 
Clin. What you require is not only juſt and reaſon- 
able, but very eaſy to be accompliſhed; for I ſuppoſe 
I am only to beg of my father to conceal this from 
your old maſter. . 
Syr. So far from that, I would have him go tell him 
the whole matter directly. 95 
Clin. How! are you in your right wits? You mult 
by this means moſt effectually ruin him; for how can 
he poiſibly get off, upon this footing ? 
8 Hr. Of 
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97. Of all the ſchemes I ever yet laid, I look on 


this to be my maſter-piece. In this I glory and triumph, 
that I am maſter of ſo much cunning and addreſs, as 
to deceive both of them by telling the naked truth; ſo 
that when your father ſhall tell Chremes that Bacchis 1s 
Clitipho's miſtreſs, he ſhall not believe him. | 
Clin. Ay, but this again is ſtill a bar in the way of 
my marriage; for ſo long as Chremes believes the other 
to be kept by me, he will never let me have his 


daughter. And I ſuppoſe if you can any how take 


care of Clitipho's intereſt, you are but little ſollicitous 

what becomes of me. | | 
Hyr. What a plague, do you think I want this to 
laſt a whole age, *tis but only for a day, till I can 
finger the money; give yourſelf no uneaſineſs, I don't 
want the farce to continue an hour longer. | 

Clin. Well, but is this all? Suppoſe Chremes ſhould 
find it out, what is to be done then? F 

Hr. You may as well ſay, what muſt I do if th 
ſky was to fall ? | 

Clin. J am ſtill in fears about what I ſhall do. 


Syr. Why in fears? have you it not ſtill in your own 


wer to extricate yourſelf when you pleaſe, and Jay 
the whole tranſaction open? 5 

Clin. Well, well, let Bacchis be brought to our 
houſe. | ü 

Syr* Well done, and there ſhe is juſt coming out. 

SEE | 
Bacchis, Clinia, Syrus, Dromo, Phrygia. 

Bac. J have been fooliſhly enough induced by Syrus's 
promiſes to come hither, to receive the ten minz his 
maſter had promiſed me — And if he now deceives me, 
he ſhall come in vain to beſeech me to do ſo again; 
and when I have promiſed and appointed the time, 
and he poſitively promiſed in my name, when Clitipho 


ſhall be agog with expectation, I'll bilk him; and 


ſhall have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing Mr. Syrus undergo 
a hearty drubbing. | 
Clin, Why, Syrus, ſhe ſeems to be in earneſt to ſerve 


you, | 
Syr. And 
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Syr. And it may be you think ſhe is in jeſt : She'll 


do it as ſure as I'm alive, if I don't take care. 


Bac. Theſe people ſeem to be aſleep, but I'll wake 
them preſently, hearke' Phrygia, don't you remember 
the houſe of Charinus, which that man 22 now ſhewed 


us? 


Phy. I do. 
Bac. And that it was juſt by this farm here upon 
the right ? 

Phy. Yes: | 

Bac. Go there as faſt as ever you can. The officer, 
you know of, keeps holy-day there. 1 5 

Fyr. What is ſhe about now? | 

Bac. Tell him, Phrygia, that T am kept here much 
againſt my will, but that I will one way or other give 
them the flip, and come to him preſently. 

Syr. I ſhall be undone. Pacchis, pray ſtop ; where 
are you ſending your maid, for Heaven's fake order her 


back. 


Bac. Go along, Phrygia. 

Syr. The money is ready for you. 

Bac. And don't I wait here ? 

Syr. But it ſhall be given you preſently. 

Bac. As you pleaſe, I don't preſs you. 

Syr. But do you know what is to be done? 

Bac. What? 

Syr. You are to go to the houſe of Menedemus, and 
all your attendance to be brought thither. 

Bac. What do you mean, you raſcal ? 

Syr. Mean? I mean to coin ſome money ſor your 
uſe, by that means. 

Bac. What, ſirrah, do you think I am to be made 
a jeſt of? 

Syr. No, I ſhould hardly think of that. 

Bac. Am I fill to be put off longer? 

Syr. Not at all, I'll make good my promiſe to you 


immediately. 


Bac. Well, then let us go. 
Syr. Come this way, Dromo. 
Dro. Who wants me? 


Syr. — | = 
os Dro. What 
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Dro What is the matter ? | ; 

Syr. Make haſte and bring all Baccbis's ſervants over 
to your houſe immediately. | 

Dro. Why ſo? 

Syr. Aſk no queſtions; but deſire them to carry every 
thing they brought with them. Our old man will re- 
joice to find his expences, by this means leſſened, but 
he little thinks how dear he is to pay for his ſavings— 
If you are wiſe, Dromo, you will keep your own 
counſel, : 

Dro. I ſhall be mute as a fiſh. 

| SC NE V. 
| = Chremes,. Syrus. 

Chr. As J hope for mercy, I do moſt ſincerely pity 
the fate of poor Menedemus, in being ſo unfortunate— 
Bleſs me! to have a woman upon his hands, with ſuch 
a train of attendants—— Tho" the vaſt concern he was 
in for his ſon, will keep him from thinking of it for 
ſome days ; but once he begins to fee] the weight of 
ſuch a daily expence, and that there is likely to be no 
end of it, he'll wiſh his ſon was gone again But 
here comes Syrus very opportunely. 

Syr. I'll go up to him immediately. 

Chr. Syrus. 

Sr. Sir. 

Chr. How is it now ? 

Syr. I have been waiting this long while for an op- 
portunity of ſeeing you. 1 

Chr. You ſeem to have ſettled ſome point or other 
with Menedemus. | | 

Syr. You mean in regard to what you ſpoke to me? 
I did it immediately. 

Chr. Have you really ? 

Syr. I have really. | 

Chr. Come hither, Syrus, I cannot help ſtroaking 
your head for this good management of yours, 
and you may depend upon ,it, in ſome ſhape or 
other, I'll make you a recompence for this piece of 


ſervice. | 


Hr. Ay, and if you knew how patly it came into 
my head, | 
| Chr. What, 
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Chr. What, Syrus, do you make a boaſt of your 


| talents ? 


Sr. I don't indeed, I ſay nothing but the truth. 

Chr, Let me hear how you have contrived it. 

Hr. Clinia has told his father that Bacchis is Clitipho's 
miſtreſs, and that -he has brought her home to him, 
that it might be concealed from you. 

Chr. Excellent. 

Syr. Do you think lo? 

Chr. Nothing could be better thought of. 

Syr. You will think ſtill better of it when you know 
the whole ; and therefore obſerve how the plot is car- 
ried on. He is likewiſe to tell his father that he has 
ſeen your daughter, that he likes her, and intends to 
aſk her in marriage. | 2 
_ Chr. Who, ſhe that we have juſt now diſcovered ? 

Syr. The very ſame; and Menedemus will aſk your 
conſent. . | 

Chr. But why this, Syrus? for I own I do not com- 
prehend it. _ 

Syr. I wonder you are ſo ſlow. 

Chr. Very likely I am ſo. 

Syr. Money muſt be given There are cloaths and 
trinket, and—you underſtand me ? | | 

Chr. You mean money to purchaſe theſe things, 

Syr. Ay ; the very thing. | 

Chr. Well, but I will neither conſent, nor betroth 
my daughter. 

Syr. Won't you, why ſo? | 

Chr. Do you aſk me why ſo? Betroth my daughter 


Hr. That muſt be as you pleaſe——1 did not ſay 
you was in reality to give her away, only that you 
ſhould pretend ſo. | | 

Chr. But I don't deal in pretences—Therefore play 
your game as you will, but keep clear of me; what, 
would you have me promiſe a daughter to a man J 
had no mind to give her to:? 

Syr. I did not think you would have ſcrupled it. 

Gr. I'll do no ſuch thing. 

Hr. It 
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Syr. It might be brought about without any diffi- 
culty ; and I embarked in the affair, only becauſe you 
had recommended it ſo ftrongly to me. 

Chr. That I do believe. | 
Syr. As to me, whatever I do is for the beſt, and in 
2 way I think reaſonable. | | 

Chr. And I would have you ſet about it as diligently 
as you can, only upon ſome other method. | 

Syr. With all my heart; it ſhall be done, But as to 
the money I mentioned to you, that your daughter owes 
to Bacchis, that mult immediately be paid her, —Nor 
mutt you have recourſe to any excuſes, that you have no 
buſineſs with ic; that the money was not lent to you, 
or by your orders ; or that the woman could not pledge 
your child, without your conſent: remember, Sir, it is 
a true laying, that very often the more law, the leſs 
equity. | 

Chr. I am determined not to do it. 

$yr, Come, Sir, other people may do ſo ; but, I am 
ſure, your ſentiments of honour will never permit you 
to do a thing either mean or unjuſt : beſides, the world 
looks upon you as a gentleman of fortune, and in flou- 
riſhing circumſtances, * _. 

Chr, Then I will carry it to her myſelf. 

Syr. You had better order your fon to do it. 

Chr. Why him ? i | | 
Syr. Becauſe, at preſent, he lies under a kind of 
ſuſpicion of being engaged to her. 

Chr. And what of that ? 5 | 
Hr. If he gives it her, it will look the more likely. 
to be true, and I ſhall be better able to bring about 
what I intend —But here comes C/:zipho : you will go 

then, and fetch the money ? | 

Chr, I will bring it immediately. 

SCENE VE 
Clitipho, Syrus. 

Clit, There is nothing ſo eaſy in its own nature, but 
what will become irkſome, if one does it againſt the 
grain.— Even this walk, which was far from being a 
tireſome one, has quite fatigued me: nor am I in dread 
of any thing ſo much as that I ſhould again be * | 
O 
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of an opportunity of ſeeing Bacchis.— And I heartily 

pray, that all the deities in heaven may confound you, 

Syrus, for taking ſuch a thing into your head. Von 
are eternally contriving ſome ſuch thing to plague and 

torment me. 

Syr. You deſerve, young man, to be well chid for 
your behaviour: your folly had well nigh ruin'd me. 

C/i:. I with to God it had; for I am ſure you de- 
ferved it. | 

Syr. I am glad you talk fo, before I deliver you the 
money, which I was juſt going to have put into ' your 
hands. 

Clit. What elſe can I fay to you ? You went away, 
and after having brought my miſtreſs to me, would 
not let me come near her. 

Syr. Well, my anger is over,-But do you know 
where ſhe is? 

Clit. At our houſe. 

Syr. No, ſhe is not. 

C lit. Where then? 

Syr. With Clinia. 

Crt, Bleſs me 

Syr. Never mind it : you ſhall carry her the money, 
you promiſed her, preſently. 

Clir. You banter me. Whence am I to have it? 

Syr. From your father. 

Clit. You jeſt with me, ſure. 

Syr. You'll find it to be fact. 

Clit. Then I am certainly a moſt lucky fellow. hed 
love thee, Syrus, from the bottom of my foul. | 

Syr. But here comes your father : be ſure you ſhew 

no ſurprize at this thing; but follow my inftruc- 
. and do whatever he deſires you, and ſpeak as lit- 


tle as you can. 
SCENE VII. 
Chremes, Clitipho, 6yrus. 
Chr. Where is Clitipho ? 
Syr. Say here am I. 
Clit. Here am I. 
Chr. Have you acquainted him with this affair? 


Syr.. L have told him the ſubſtance of it. . 
4 7. 


* 
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Chr. Take this money and carry it to her. 

Hr. Why do you ſtand fix'd like a ſtone? Wh 
don't you take the money ? | 

Clit. Give it me. 

Syr. to Clit. ] Follow me quickly. You pleaſe 
ſtay here, Sir, while we are gone; for there is nothing 
there will keep us long. | 

Chr. My daughter has now got ten minz from me, 
which I reckon as paid for her maintenance; ſhe will 
coſt me ten more, to properly rig her out, and beſides 
that muſt have two talents for her dower. How many 
things unreaſonable. and unjuſt has cuſtom introduced? 
I muit now lay aſide every concern, and look out a 
huſband for my daughter, and give him what I have 
earned by my labour. FOE 

| SCENE VIII. 
Menedemus, Chremes. 

Men. I eſteem myſelf now the moſt fortunate of all 
men, as I have lived to ſee you reclaim'd, Clinia. 

Chr. How widely he is miſtaken. 

Men. Chremes, you are the very perſon I was in 
queſt of; to beg of you to fave me, my ſon and my 
whole family. | 

Chr. Tell me' what you would have me to do. 

Men. You have this day found your daughter. 

Chr. What then ? 

Men. My fon would have her for his wife. 

Chr. Bleſs me, what a ſtrange ſort of man you are? 

Men. How ſo? 

Chr, Have you ſo ſoon forgot what paſſed between 
us two in regard to letting yourſelf be deceived, that 
your ſon, by that means, might get a little money from 
you ? | 

Men. I remember it. 

Chr. That is the very thing, they are now about. 

Men. Ah me! what is it you ſay, Cremes? Alas! 
I am miſtaken. The affair is certainly ſo, and all my 


flattering hopes are vaniſhed. 


Chr. So then this lady who is at your houſe is Cliti- 
pbo's miſtreſs. - | Y 
Men, So indeed they tell me. 
| Chr, And 
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Chr. And you believe it ? 

Men, Yes, I did believe every word of it. 

Chr. And they tell you too, that he wants to be 
married to my daughter; ſo you are of courſe, after 
J have given my conſent, to furniſh him with money 
to purchaſe cloaths, jewels, ornaments and other ne. 
ceſſary things for the bride. 

Mer. Yes, I ſee it. That is to be given to his 
miſtreſs. 

Chr. No you make any doubt of it? 

Men. Alas! I was tranſported with joy to no pur- 
poſe ; but I had rather any thing- ſhould happen than 
again loſe my ſon— What anſwer then ſhall I carry back 
from you, that he may not perceive I have found it 
out, and be vex'd upon that account? 

Chr. Vex'd ſay you? Yoa indulge him far too 
much. 

Men. Suffer me to go on as I have begun, and go 
2 with the good offices you have already done 


8 Tell him you have ſeen me, and that we have 
talk'd over the matter. 

Nen. I'll tell him ſo, but what i is to be done next! 7 

Chr. That I am ready to comply, that I am mightily 
pleas'd with him for my ſon- in- M/Y, and if that is not 
2 you may, if — pleaſe, ſay I have betroth'd 

er 

Men. That is the cory thing I wanted. 8 

Cbr. That ſo he may the ſooner aſk, and you the 
ſooner grant what you are ſo deſirous to give him. 
— I am greatly deſirous to let him have what he 

Chr. As far as I can ſee into this matter, you'll ſoon 
have enough of that. But be it as it will, if you are 
wiſe, you'll anſwer his demands cautiouſly, and by 
little and little. 

Aen. I'll take your advice. 

Chr. Go in now, and ſee what he aſks, I ſhall be 
at home if you want me for any thing. 

Men. I ſhall certainly want you, for I do not in- 
tend to do any thing without conſulting you. 3 1 
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ACT v. 4 


Menedemus, Chremes, 
Menenemas. | | 
OST certain it is I am not remarkably quick- 
ſighted, nor a deep politician ; but this guide, 
this councellor of mine, my neighbour Chremes, goes 


_ infinitely beyond my mark; I readily acknowledge 


that any of theſe appellations commonly beſtowed on 


a fool, ſuch as dunce, blockhead, aſs, driv'ler, ideot, 


or the like, may very properly be applied to me; 
but not one of them will ſuit him, his ſtupidity is be- 


yond expreſſion. 


Chr. O prithee, wife, have done, and don't be 
plaguing the Gods ſo often with your thanks for having 
found your daughter; unleſs you think them like your- 
ſelf, that they cannot underſtand a thing, unleſs it be told 
them a hundred times — But, in the mean time, I cannot 
conceive what makes my ſon and Syrus tarry ſo long. 

Men. Who do you fay are tarrying ſo long, Chremes ? 

Chr. So, Menedemus ! are you come? Well, did you 


tell Clinia what J mentioned to you? 


Men. Every thing. 

Chr. And what did he ſay? 

Men. He teſtified that joy which people do, who 
eagerly wiſh to be married. 

Chr, Ha, ha, he. 

Men. What do you laugh at? _ 

Chr. J cannot help thinking of the tricks of that 
raſcal Syrus. | | | 

Men. Is that the reaſon ? | 

Chr. The fellow too can inſtruct in the art of gri- 


mace; and make people put on what countenance he 
Will. | 


Men. Do you ſay that becauſe my ſon appeared 
Joyful ? | 
Chr. The very thing. | 
Men. That likewiſe came into my mind, 
Chr, What a ſubtle rogue ! 
| Mex. If 
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Men. If you knew how the matter ſtands, you 
wauld think ſo more and more. | 

Chr. Say you ſo? 

Men. Only hear me. 

Chr. Stop a little. I would know firſt of all, how 
much they have taken you in for——As, to be ſure, 
when you told I had betroth'd my daughter to your ſon, 
Dromo would put you in mind, that there muſt be 
cloaths, jewels and handmaids for the bride ; and that 
you muſt give money to your ſan to purchaſe theſe 
things. | 

Men. He did not. | 

Chr. What, ſay nothing ? 

Men. Not a word. 

Chr. Nor your ſon himſelf ? : 

Men. Not a ſyllable ; only was the more preſſing 
that the nuptials might be celebrated. | 5 

Chr. Vou ſurpriſe me. What did Syrus do, did he 
ſay nothing ? = 

Men. Nothing at all. = 

Chr. What could the meaning of that be ? 

Men. I know not, but am much ſurpriſed to find you 
at a loſs, who ſee ſo clearly into the affairs of other 
people; tho”, to ſay the truth, your man Syrus has in- 

ſtructed Clitipho in his behaviour ſo thoroughly, that 
no man would take this Bacchis to be my ſon's miſtreſs, 

Chr. What is it you ſay? | 

Men. For not to mention their kiſſing and hugging, 
as that is nothing to 

Chr. How, have they even carried on the appearance 
farther? | LT 

Men. Oh ! that's hardly worth mentioning. 

Chr. How 1s it pray ? | 

Men. Only hear me. There is a private cloſet in 
the back part of my houſe, with a bed and a couch.— 

Chr, Well, and pray what happen'd there? 

Men. In a trice Clitipho retired thither. 

Chr. By himſelf? 

Men. Yes, by himſelf. 

Chr. How I tremble. 

Men. Bacchis immediately followed him. 

Chr, And ſhe by herſelf too? Men. 


. 


Wl 
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Men. Yes. | 
Chr. I dread to hear farther. 


Men. After this they ſhuc the door. 

Chr. What, and did Clinia ſee all this? 

Men. No doubt of it; for he was along with me all 
the time. 

Chr. Menedemus, this woman is my ſon's miſtreſs, 
and I am abſolutely ruin'd. | 

Men. How ſo? | | 

Chr, I can never pretend to keep houſe ten days longer. 

Men. Are you alarm'd becauſe your ſon does a good 
office to his friend? 

Chr, His ſhe-friend, you mean. 

Men. You ſuppoſe then that to be the caſe. 

Chr. Suppoſe, ſay you? The matter is as clear as 
day-light, is it to be imagined any one would be ſo 
paſive and tame as to let his miſtreſs before his eyes 

Men. Why not, that I might be the eaſier impoſed 
upon. 

2 You may well laugh at me, and I am mad with 
myſelf—— How many things did I ſee with my own 
eyes, and how many circumſtances were there that 
might have convinced me, had I not been the greateſt 
ideot in nature. Woes me! but, if I live, they ſhall 
dearly repent it, for I will this moment | 

Men. Why don't you moderate your paſhon and con- 
fider the conſequences ? Am not I a ſufficient warning 


to you? | | 
Chr. J am ſo enrag'd, Menedemus, that I am almoſt 


beſide myſelf. 

Men. How ſtrange it is for you to talk ſo ? ought - 
you not to be blamed, for not taking that advice to 
yourſelf, which you can ſo readily give to others; that 
you, who are ſo very wiſe in what does not concern 
you, ſhould have ſo little prudence in what immediately 
relates to yourſelf ? | FE 

Chr. What would you have me do ? 

Men. I would have you do the very thing, you 
blamed me for not doing. Enter into his affairs with 
the friendſhip and affection of a parent; behave in ſuch 


a manner, that he may put a confidence in you, _ 
an 
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and demand what he wants of you only, and not haye 
recourſe to other methods and forſake you. | 

Chr. Nay, he ſhall ſooner go to the furthermoſt ends 

of the earth, than reduce me to beggary by his de. 
baucheries—For ſhould I pretend to ſupply his extra. 
vagancies at this rate, I ſhall be reduced to daily labour 
in real earneſt. ; 
Men. How many difficulties muſt you run yourſelf 
into, if you do not take care. You will firſt be relent- 
leſs and ſevere, and afterwards forgive him, when you 
will have no thanks for it. 

Chr. Ah, Menedemus, you know not the exceſs of 
my anxiety. | 

Men. Conduct yourlelf as you think proper; only 
as to my affair, are you willing to give your daughter 
to my ſon ? Or have you any thing more agreeable in 
view? | 

Chr. I am perfectly ſatisfied with your ſon, and 
with the alliance into your family. 

Men. What fortune ſhall 1 ſay you are to give her? 
Why are you ſilent ? | 
Chr. Fortune ? „ 

Men. Ves, tis that I ſpeak of. 

-. Chr. Ah! | 

Men. If you cannot give a large one, be not folli- 
citous. Neither my ſon nor I will be uneaſy upon 
that article. | 

Chr. I thought two talents a ſufficient fortune for 
me to give in my circumſtances ; but if you would pre- 
| ſerve me, my eſtate, and my fon, ycu muſt fay that 
I have made a diſpoſition to her of all I Fave. 

Men. What are you about ? 1 

Chr. I would have you ſeem ſurpriſed at this, and at 
the ſame time aſk him if he knows the reaſon why 1 

do fo. - 
Men. And as for me, I know not myſelf the reaſon 
why you ſhould do ſo. | 
Chr. The reaſon? why, that J may reclaim him from 
this vicious courſe of life, and drive him to the extre- 
mity of not knowing what hand to turn to. 
Men. What a wild ſcheme is this! 


_ Chr, Suffer 


for 


pre · 
that 


d at 
by 


aſon 
Tom 


xtre- 


uffer 


ſuddenly thrown off all the regard for me which a pa- 


1 perceived your mind to be quite enervated, and that 


| natural heir to it, I had recourſe to thoſe who were 
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,, Bear with me in this, and let me go on in my own 


ay. os 

Men. If you are determincd. 

Chr. I am determined. 

Men. Then be it ſo. 

Chr. Now let Clinia give notice to' his bride that 
ſhe get herſelf ready My ſon I will argue the caſe 
with, as is fitting between a parent and a child But 
for Syrus 5 | 

Men. What of him ? Dt 

Chr. Of him? If I don't ſo anoint him, and fo 
curry him, that he ſhall remember me the longeſt day 
he has to live; an impudent ſcoundiel too, who made 
a perfect jeſt of me; the dog would hardly have dar'd 
to play the ſame tricks to an old woman that he has 


done to me. 
| SCE N ER 
Clitipho, Menedemus, Chremes, Syrus. 
Clit. And is it ſo, Menedemus? Has my father fo 


rent has to a child ? And for what pray ? What mighty 
crime have I committed? *Tis what is commonly done. 
Men. I am ſenſible it muſt bear harder upon you 
who feel it, than upon any one elſe; but I myſelf am 
not much leſs concerned, and for what reaſon I know 
not, unleſs that I have a particular liking and affection 
for you. 8333 
Clit. Vou ſaid my father was here. 
Men. There he is. | | 
Cr. Why do you blame me, Clitipho? whatever I 
have done in this affair was entirely on your account, 
and to provide againſt the effects of your folly. After 


you only ſought after preſent pleaſures, without any 
reſpect to futurity, I fell upon a method to provide for 
you, that you ſhould not have it in your power to 
ſquander away the fortune you might have When 
found I could not diſpoſe of my eſtate to you, the 


neareſt akin to you; and to them I have diſpoſed and 
entruſted it And there you will always find relief 
H 


againſt 
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againſt what your courſe of life muſt otherwiſe reduce 
you to ; you'll be found in cloaths, and have meat, drink 
and lodging. 

Clit. Woes me! | 

Chr. This is better than for you to become heir, and 
Bacchis take poſleſſion. 

Syr. Mercy on me! what a confuſion have I raiſed 
in the family, without intending it. | 

Clit. I wiſh I was dead. | | 

Chr. Firſt learn what it is to live; when you once 
know that, if you don't like it you may try the other, 

Syr. Sir, may I put in a word? 

Chr. Speak. 

Syr. But with ſafety? 

Chr. Speak, I fay. | 

Ser. I think it highly unjuſt and unreaſonable that he 
ſhould ſuffer for what 1 am only to blame for. 

Chr. Vou pleaſe, Sir, to go about your buſineſs, 
and don't trouble your head any farther. No one ac- 
cuſes you; you need fly to no altar, nor beg any on; 
to intercede for you. "6 £ 

Syr. What is it you are about? 

Chr. I don't find fault with you or with him, for 
what you have done, nor is it . reaſonable you ſhould 

Syr. He's gone: I wiſh I had aſk'd him one queſtion, 

Clit. What is that? | | 

S$yr. Where I ſhould have my victuals; as he has 
ſo entirely abandon'd us As for you, I find you have 
liberty to go to your ſiſter's. Wy 

Clit. What. are matters come to ſuch extremity that 
I fhould be in danger of knowing where I am to eat! 

Syr. So long as there is life, there is hopes. 

Clit, Hope of what ? {4 
 $;r, That we ſhall at leaſt have keen appetites. 

Cet. Can you be merry in ſuch a ſerious affair? It 
would better become you to help me out with your 
advice. „ | : 
Syr. I am about that now, and have been thinking 
of it, ever ſince I heard your father talk; and as far 2 


I am able to gueſs. 5554 — 
I am able N = Clit, 
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Clit. What? 

Syr. I ſhan't be long about it. 

Clit. Come tell me then. 

Hr. Now I have it, why, J am of opinion you don't 
belong to theſe people. : 

Clit. What do you mean by that, Syrus? you are 
mad, ſure. A 

Hy. I'll tell you my opinion of the matter; and do 
you judge for yourſelf; while you was with them alone, 
and they had no other object more nearly to engage 
their affection, you was indulg'd in every thing, and 
they gave you what you deſired; now they have found 
a daughter who is really their own, they have at the 
ſame time found a reaſon to turn you out of doors. 

Clit. This looks very like the truth. 

$;r, Can you imagine that he is ſo offended as he 
pretends to be, only for what you have done? 

Clit. Indeed I do not think fo. 

Syr. Then conſider another thing; all mothers, in a 
diference between a father and a ſon, generally ſide 
with the latter, and become interceſſors Now that 
is not your caſe. | | | 

Clit. You are perfectly right. What would you ad- 
viſe me to do, Syrus ? 

Hr. I would have you ſpeak your mind openly, and 
get at the bottom of it from themſelves If your 
ſuſpicions are ill grounded you will incline them both 
to pity ; otherwiſe, you will know whoſe you are. 

Clit, You counſel me right, and I will follow your 
advice. | 

Sr. This came into my head very opportunely ; for 
the more deſperate Clitipho's ſituation ſeems to be, the 
more eaſily will he be able to prevail on his father and 
make him relent. I am not ſure but he may be obliged 


to marry, and I ſhall then have the thanks of neither. 


But who is this? *Tis the old man coming out, for 
which reaſon I will have recourſe to my heels. I am 
amaz'd he has not before this ordered me to be laid 
hold off; I'll betake myſelf to Menedemus, and beg his 
interceſſion in my behalf, for as to the other's promiſes 
have no faith in them. Ty + CRP 

| H 2 SCENE 
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SCENE III. 

Soft. Unleſs you act with more moderation in this 
affair, you will certainly make your ſon deſperate; and 
Jam ſurpriſed how ſuch a wild project could come 
into the head of any man. | 
__ Chy. Muſt I be eternally teaz'd with you, woman! 
did I ever yet ſet my mind upon any one thing, that 
you have not oppoſed and thwarted me in? And if I 
was now to aſk, if you know what I have done amiſs, 
or the reaſons why I have acted thus; you know nothing 
of the matter. On what grounds then, you fooliſh 
woman, do you take upon you to be thus imperti- 
nent ? | | | 

Soft. Do I know nothing of the matter! : 

Chr. Nay, I had rather allow you do know, than 
be plagued with hearing always the ſame thing over 
again. 5 
850%. "Tis out of all reaſon, to require me to be fi- 

lent in a matter of ſo much conſequence. | 

Cr. I] don't require you to be ſilent, you may ſpeak 

till your heart achs, but I'll nevertheleſs perſevere in 

my reſolution. 5 

Soſt. Will you? : 

Chr. Indeed I will. ! | 

Soft. You don't conſider what miſchief you will 
bring upon your family. He ſuſpects that he is none 
of ours. 

Chr. None of ours, ſay you ſo? 

So. He does indeed, huſband, 

Chr. And do you own that ? 

Soft. Own it? Heavens forbid ! own that my own 
child is none of mine | 

Chr You need not be afraid, ſure, but that you can 
prove him ta be yours, whenever you wall. 

So. You mean, as I have found out my daughter. 

Chr. No, by much more certain tokens, the ſimi- 

Jarity of your diſpoſitions, which perfectly correfpond, 
for he is not poſſeſſed of any one vice, but the like niay 

be found in you. Nor could any woman but yourſelf 
have brought ſuch a ſon into the world. But there he 
comes—— W hat a grave and .ſober appearance —_ 

1 3 1 


* 


4 
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And, if he was thoroughly known, how well his manners 


correſpond with that! 
SCENE IV. 

Che. My dear mother, if there was ever a time that 
you took any pleaſure in me, when you voluntarily ac- 
knowledged me for your ſon, I moſt earneltly beſeech 
you, to think of it now and take pity on me in this my 
great affliction; what I pray and beg, is that you will 
let me know who are my parents. 

Soft. For Heavens ſake, my child, let not ſuch a 
thing enter into your imagination, that you belong to 
any but us. 

Clit. ] believe I do. 

Soft. Alas! how is it you can aſk ſuch a queſtion ? 
So may the Gods preſerve you to ſee us laid in the 
grave, as you are the child of both him and me; and 


if you have any love for me, let me never hear ſuch a 


word again from you. 
Chr. And if you have any fear of me, I deſire I 


may hear no more of your leading ſuch a life. 


Clit. What life? 
Chr. If you want to know [I'll inform you; the life 
ef a lazy,idle, debauch'd, ſpendthrift fellow 


Clit. This is not the language of a parent. 

Chr. Had you proceeded from my brain, as they 
fay Minerva did from Fupiter's, I would not a bit the 
more upon that account allow myſelf to be diſhonoured 
by your infamous courſes. 

Soſt. May the Gods avert any ſuch thing. . 

Chr, As to the Gods, I cannot ſay; I'll do what 
lies in the compaſs of my own power. You are now 
enquiring after your parents, which you already have, but 
are no ways ſollicitous about what you want yet to 
know ; how to behave dutifully to your father, and to 
ſave what he has laboured ſo hard to earn, What! to 
bring, under falſe pretences, before my very eyes 
J am aſham'd to mention an indecent word, as ſhe is by; 
tho' you was not aſham'd to do it. | 


H 3 Clit. Alas! 


Believe 
this to be true, and then think whether you are ours or 


— — — ———— 
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C/it. Alas! how thoroughly I am diſpleas'd with my 
ſelf; and how aſham'd of my conduct, nor do I know 
what method firſt to fall upon, to obtain forgiveneſs, 

SCENE. V. 
Menedemus, Chremes, Ciitipho, Softrata. 

Men. Chremes carries this matter much too far, and 
vies the young man too cruelly I'll go out, and 
try to make 1 it up. And there they come very oppor- 
tunely. 

Chr, Well, Menedemus, why is not my daughter call d 
for, and the affair ſettled in regard to her fortune? 

So/t. Pray, huſband, do not ſo. 

Clir. Sir, I beg you would forgive me. 

Men. Come, Chremes, forgive him ; let him prevail 
with you. 

Chr. Would you have me make over my eſtate as a 
gift to Bacchis, and that with my eyes open? I will do 
no ſuch thing. 

Men, We will take care that ſhall not to be the caſe, 

Clit. If you have any regard for my life, pardon 
me. 

ol Do, my Chremes. 

en. Ay do, Chremcs, don't ſo Alen your heart 
ee your ſon. 

Chr. What is this? I find I cannot go on in the re- 
ſolution I was determin'd in. 

Men. Now you do as you ought to do. 

Chr. I will comply upon this condition, chat he does 
what I think he ought to do. 

Clit. Lay your commands upon me, I will do what- 
ever you order me. i 

Chr. Then you ſhall take a wife. 

Clit. Sir! 

Chr. I'll have no denial. 

Men. He ſhall do it, I'll anſwer for him. 
Chr. But I don't hear himſelf ſay a word. 
Clit. What ſhall I do? 

Soſt. Do you heſitate, Clitipho ? | 
Chr, Let him chuſe which he will. 
Men. He'll comply with every thing. 


Saſt. How. 
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Set. However diſagreeable you may now think ſuch 
a ſtate of life, you will be quite reconciled to it, once 
ou are uſed to it. 
Clit. I'll comply with your will, Sir. 
Saſt. Come, my ſon, you ſhall have a fine briſk girl, 
whom I'm ſure you'll like, our neighbour Phanacrates 


daughter 


Clit. Who, that red-hair'd, ſquint- eyed wench, with 


a a gaping mouth, and a noſe like a hawk's bill? I can 


never put up with this, Sir. 

Chr. Mercy on us all! how dainty he 1s, one would 
imagine indeed that there was a turn for elegance. 

So/, III propoſe another for you. 

Clit. What is the meaning of all this? if I muſt 


marry, I'll think of one for myſelf. 


Soft, Now, my ſon, I commend you, 

Clit. Archonides daughter. 

So/e. I like the match extremely. 

Clit. Sir, there is one thing yet remains. 

Gr. Mf. © 

Clit, ] muſt beg your forgiveneſs of Syrur, for what 
he has done upon my account. 

Cr. Be it ſo. 


The End of the Self-Tormentor, 
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WHEN 


Q. FaBIus Maximus AEmiLianvs, and P. 
CoRkNELIUS Scip IO EMILIANUSs AFRI- 
cANus, were Curule Ædiles. 


In the Conſulſhip of 


L. ANICIUS GALLUS, and M. 
CORNELIUS CETHEGUS. 


In the Year of Rome 593. and before 
- CHRIST 160. 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


MEN. 


Micio, 
Demea, his Brother. 

Eſchinus, Demea's elde/? Son, in love With Parnphil 
Cteſipho, his Brother. | 
Hegio, Softrata's Kinſman. 

Syrus, Servant to Eſchinus. 

Dromo, another of his Servants, 

Geta, Serva 0 80 


23 \ 
Sannio, a Panders. ; 2.7 


* 


Softrata, a Gentlewoman of Athens. 
Pamphila, her Daughter. 
Canthara, Nurſe to Pamphila. 


6 Scene, ATHENS. 
| The TIME, about ſix or ſeven Hours. 


BROTHERS. 


41 I. 8 
2 ſolus. 


© TORAX.—So; I find Eſchinus is not 
MW returned, nor any of the ſervants who 
went to attend him home. It is truly 
WY, faid, that if you are out of the way, or 
tarry any where, tis much better to 
meet with what an angry wife ſays or 


ſuſpe 
— dreads has befallen you, If you ſtay abroad 
longer than uſual from your wife, ſhe thinks you are 
with people that love you or you them, or that you are 
drinking and indulging yourſelf, that you are enjoying 
your pleaſures while ſhe fits moping at home On 
the other hand, how different are my reflections on ac- 
count of my ſon's not coming home How many things 
riſe to my 1magination=that he has broken a limb, or 


got a fall, or that he ſuffers from the inclemency of the 


H 6 weather. 


Cts tO have happen'd to you, than to feel what a tender 


weather. Strange! that any man ſhould have connection; 
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in life which make him more ſollicitous, than he is for 


himſelf— And, what is ſtill more ſtrange, this young 


man 1s none of my own, but a ſon of my brother's, 
who is quite different from me in temper and diſpoſition, 
From my youth I have always led my life here in 


town, at my own eaſe and free from the care of buſi. 


neſs; and, as to a wife, what ſuch as he think the greateſt 
hapj=neſs, I never had one. Now, on the other hand, 
my brother has led a life quite contrary to mine, has 
hved in the country, laboriouſly and penuriouſly, mar- 


ry'd a wife; has had two ſons, the eldeſt of which! 


have adopted; whom I have brought up from an in- 
fant, treated and lov'd him as he had been my own— 
My whole delight is in him, he alone is dear to me, 
and my greateſt care is that he, on the other hand, ſhould 
have the ſame affection for me; I make allowances, 
paſs over faults, and think it not at all neceſſary to act 
only from the principles of authority; in a word, I have 
uſed him not to conceal from me theſe flips and ſallies 
of youth, which other young men ſo induſtriouſly hide 
trom their parents; for I am well convinced that who- 
ever will deceive or tell a lye to his father, will do fo, 
much more readily, to another; my maxim 1s that 
children are to be trained up not in fear, but made 
ſenfible to ſhame by open and liberal uſage. My bro- 


ther and I differ in opinion, we don't at all agree in 


this point, ſo that he often comes bawling to me what 
are you about, Mitio? you ruin this young man, why 
do you allow him to keep miſtreſſes, and frequent ta. 
verns, and ſupply him with money to ſupport himſelf 
in ſuch a courſe of life? You keep him too fine in hi 
cloaths ; you are fooliſhly indulgent. Now he ſeems, 
on the other hand, to me too ſevere and rigid ; and 1 
think all men miſtaken who imap ine that authority is 
more eſiabliſhed by ſeverity than when it proceeds from 
love and friendſhip. For I go upon this principle, and 
reaſon thus ; he who does what is right only thro” fear, 
will continue to do ſo no longer than he thinks he 15 


to be found out; when he imagines he can do it pri- 


vately, he will then follow the bent of his own incl- 
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nations : but he whom you win by kindneſs, does his 
duty with chearfulneſs ; he endeavours to make a ſuita- 
ble return for favours, and will be the ſame behind 
your back as before your face. This is the duty of a 
father, to bring a child up to do what 1s right from prin- 
ciple rather than from fear; and is the real difference 


between a father and a maſter; he who cannot make 


this diſtinction knows nothing of the management of 
children, But is not this my brother, whom I have 
been talking bf ? It is He looks very grave, I know 
not for what ; but I fancy he will begin the old affair 
of ſcolding. Demea, I am glad to ſee you. 
| SCENE H. 
Demea, Mitio. 

Dem. Oh! I wanted you. | 

Mit. What 1s the matter now ? you look grave. 

Dem. Do you aſk me why I look grave, when we 
have ſuch a young man as E/chinus ? 

Mit. I thought this would be the caſe. What has he 


done now ? | 


Dem. Done now? He has done as if he was loſt to all 
ſenſe of ſhame, or fear d nothing, and imagined no laws 
could bind him; for not to mention his former irre- 
gularities, only hear what he has done juſt now. 

Mit. What is that ? | : 

Dem. He has broke open the doors of another man's 
houſe, ruſh'd in and abuſed in a terrible manner the 
maſter and all his people ; carried off by violence 
a woman he was in love with; every body ex- 
claims againſt it as a moſt heinous action; you can't 
imagine, Mitio, how many people have ſpoke to me of 
it, as I came along; the whole town is full of it; and 


if he would take example, does he not ſee his brother 


living ſoberly and frugally, minding his buſineſs in the 
country ; nothing of this kind is ever heard of him; 
and, brother, when I ſpeak this of £/chinus, I direct 
my diſcourſe to you, for you encourage him in his evil 
ways. up 

Mit. Nothing is more unreaſonable than a man who 
knows nothing of the world, who thinks nothing can 
be right but what ſquares with his own notions. 


* 


Dem. 


40 
1 
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Dem. What do you mean by that? 

Mit. I mean, Demea, that you judge wrong in theſe 
matters ; for, take my word, it is no vice in a young 
man, to love a miſtreſs, drink with his companions, or 
break up a bawdy-houſe ; it is not indeed, and if you 
and I did none of theſe things in our youth, the reaſon 
was, our narrow circumſtances would not allow of it; 
you now reckon that virtue in yourſelf, which was en-. 
tirely owing to your being poor and without money. 
'This is wrong reaſoning, for had we had wherewithal, 
we ſhould have done the ſame things as he does ; and 
if you had any thought, you would let your ſon do now, 
what he will certainly do afterwards, at a much more 
improper time of life, when, after long wiſhing for it, 
he at laſt ſees you in your grave. ) 

Dem Heavens! you are enough to make one mad. ; 
What, is it no crime in a young man to be guilty of 
ſuch extravagancies as theſe? | 2 

Mit. Come, brother, hear what I ſay once for all, a 
and don't continue ſo perpetually to plague me. Vou 0 
gave your ſon to be mine by adoption, and he is now | 
become mine ; and conſequently I am to anſwer for 


what he does amiſs, and muſt bear the loſs of whatever U 
happens. If he ſquanders money in feaſting, drinking, lf 
or dreſſing; *'tis my money he ſpends. If he keeps h 
miſtreſſes, I muſt ſupply the expence while I can; when b 
I cannot, then, perhaps, I may think of turning him 0 
out of doors If he has done any damage to any b 
man's houſe, I muſt repair theſe damages; and if he bl 
has tore any one's cloaths, why I muſt pay for mend- tl 
ing them ; thank Heaven, I have yet wherewithal, dc 
without miſſing it; in a word, either give over, or ſubmit t 
it to the judgment of a third perſon ; I am ſure I can lo 
eaſily make it ar pear you are more in the wrong than N 
I am. | | £, 15 

Dem. Woes me ! I wiſh you would learn what it is to il 
be a father from them that truly know it. HS ea. By 

Mit. You indeed are his natural father, but I am to | bu 
direct his conduct. ry . th 


Dem. You direct am one's conduct? 
Mit. If you perſiſt, I muſt leave you. 5 
5 5 | em. 
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Dem. Is it ſo? - | 

Mit. Muſt I be eternally plagued with hearing the 
ſame thing? | 

Dem. It is what nearly concerns me. 

Mit. And nearly concerns me too. In a word, 
Demea, let us each take care of our own, you of one and 
[ of the other; for to pretend an equal authority over 
both is much the ſame as demanding him back, whom 
you have given me. | 

Dem. Ah! brother. 

Mit. Indeed, it appears to me fo. 

Dem. What is all this for? let him ſpend, ſquander, 
and go to ruin, I have nothing to do with. it, 

Mit, Growing warm again, Demea ? 

Dem. How do you think I can be otherwif2, when 
you tell me J aſk back what I gave? this is cruel uſage, 


for ſure I am not to be put on the foot of a ſtranger, . 


if I do meddle in theſe matters; but I'll give over, 
aud comply with your advice, in taking care of one; 
and, thank heaven, he is one to my own mind—This 
one of yours will repent his doings afterwards——['ll 
ſay no worſe. | | Exit. 
Mit. Tho' my brother be wrong in the main, yet 
dere is ſomething in what he ſays, but I would not 
let him know I thought ſo ; for the only way to bring 
lim into any temper, is never to give him his way, 
but contradict him in every thing, and even then it is 
with the greateſt difficulty he can by 
bat was I to chime in with him, and feed the fuel of 
bis wrath, he would go raving mad. Tho, after all, 
tais young man of mine is certainly in the wrong. I 
don't believe, in my conſcience, there is one whore in. 
town, he has not been after, or that has not coſt him 
ome money. Lately, however, he told me he wanted 
to marry, (which I ſuppoſe, was for a change, as he 
bad tired of every thing), I was glad of that, and in hopes 
nis blood had a little cool'd But here comes another 


feſh affair However, I'll go and ſee if I can find 
im at the market place and know the circumſtances of 
tus adventure. 


ACT 


tolerably managed: 
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er... . 
Sannio, Eſchinus. 
Sannio. | 
F. R Heaven's ſake, neighbours, come and aſſiſt a 
poor miſerable creature; and ſuccour the diſtreſs'd, 
E/ch Now you may be eaty, and remain here quietly. 
You need not look back, I'll anſwer for him he ſhan't 
come near you, ſo long as I am here. 
San. But I will, in ſpite of you all. 
E/ch. As great a ſcoundrel as you are, you ſhall not 
provoke me to give you a ſecond drubbing. 
San. Hearke” Eſchiuus, don't plead ignorance, that 
you know not who I am. Remember I'm a Pander. 
Eſch. I know it. | 
San. And one of the beſt character and reputation 
that ever was of the profeſſion ; and | tell you it will 
be in vain for you to think of clearing yourſelf by 
excuſes, that you are ſorry for my being uſed in ſuch 
a manner. T'll pay no regard to it, depend upon it; 
I will proſecute my right, and I will not be paid in 
words for the loſs I have ſuſtained by you I know 
the ways of all of ye, well enough. I am ſorry for it— 
I'll take my oath he did not deſerve ſuch uſage. A 
pretty ſtory truly after I have been uſed in this un- 
handſome manner. | 
£/ch. Run before and open the door. 
San. But you ſhall not do what you intend. 
E/ch. Now, miſs, you may walk in. 
San. But I'Il not ſuffer her. 
E/ch. Come hither, Parmeno, you are at too great} 
a diftance, keep cloſe by this fellow; there, juſt ſo; 
and be ſure you conftantly keep your eye upon me, 
that when I give the ſign you may directly hit him 5 
good knock o' the pate. SN” | 
San. I wiſh only he would try that experiment. 
Eſebh. Parmeno, hold faſt the young lady ; hands 6, 
you dog. 1 | 
1 | | 4 


- 
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San. O! I'm murder'd ! 
Eſch. You ſhall have the fellow of it, if you go on. 
San. My jaw is broke. „ 
Eſch. I did not give you the ſign, but twas baſt to 
err on that fide. Go in now, young lady. 
San. What is all this, are you king here, E/chinus ? 
E/ch. If I was, I'd uſe you according to your de- 
ſerts. 
San. What buſineſs have you with me? 
Eſch. Nothing at all. 
San. Don't you know who I am ? 
Eſch. ] don't deſire it. | 
San. Did I ever meddle with any thing of yours? 
E/ch, If you had, you ſhould have ſmarted for it. 
San. What right then have you to take from me 
what I purchaſed with my own money ? anſwer me 
that. | 


E/ch. You had better not raiſe this diſturbance before 


our door, for if you go on I'll have you inſtantly taken 
in and whipp'd to death. 

San. A free man whipp'd ! 

Eſch. Yes, | 

San. What for a man are you, is this our liberty we 
boaſt to be the privilege of every one ? 

Eſch. If you think you have made diſturbance enough, 
hear me, if you pleaſe. 

San. I made diſturbance ! I think that has been your 
own doing. | | 

Eh. Let that alone, and come to the point. 

San, What point ſhall I come to ? 

E/ch. Shall I ſpeak to that which concerns yourſelf ? 

van, With all my heart, if it be what is juſt and 
reaſonable, | 

E/ch. Hear how this procurer moralizes, 

San. A procurer I am, it muſt be confeſs'd; the 
common bane of youch; a profeſſion in itſelf infamous 
and a common nuſance ; but, notwithſtanding, I never 
wrong'd you. | | 

E/ch. No, that you have yet to do. 

San. Pray, Eſchinus, return to the ſubje& you began 


upon. | 
Eſch, You 
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Eſch. You ſay you pay'd twenty minz for this girl; 
and I wiſh no other twenty may ever thrive with you; 


fo much money ſhall be paid you. | 
dan. Suppoſe I have no mind to fell her, will you 


oblige me? 
Z/ch. Not in the leaft. 
San. I was afraid of that. 8 
E/ch. I don't think ſhe can be ſold, as ſhe is a free 
woman; ard I will enter a ſuit upon that with you be- 
fore the judges ; now determine with yourſelf, whether 
you will take the money or ſtand the iſſue of a trial; 
think of that, I fay, againſt I return. Exit. 
San. Almighty Jupiter, no wonder ill uſage ſhould 
make a man mad ; he has pull'd me out of my own 
houſe and beat me; given me above a hundred blows, 
forcibly taken away a girl that belong'd to me; and 
after all this, would have me take for her juſt the money 
that I gave; and I would be ſatisfied if J could get the 
money, but I have no chance for that; for if 1 agree 
to take it, he'll immediately bring witneſſes to prove 
that I have ſold her, and I may look for the raoney 
at another time. I ſhall have for that, call to morrow, 
come again another time, you ſhall be paid foon; and 
that I ſhould not ſo much mind, if I was ever to be 
paid at all, tho* even then I ſhould be hardly uſed. 
But I muſt reaſon upon the matter as I ought ; once a 
man takes up my trade, he muſt be quiet under the 
inconveniences he now and then meets with from young 
gentlemen ; tho' I reckon without my hoſt, for I am 
convinced I ſhall never finger any part of the money. 
SCENE H. 5 
Fyyrus, Sannio. 8 
Syr. Give yourſelf no trouble, I'll go to him and 
make him glad to take it, and think himſelf well off 
into the bargain. What is the matter, Saunio, I hear 
you have had a falling out with ny maſter ? ; 
San. Never did two people fall out ſo unequally 
match'd as we were. We were both tir'd, he with 
beating, and I with being beat. | 
Syr. Twas your own fault. 


San, What ſhould I have done ? 
| | Syr, You 
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Hr. You ſhould have ſhewn ſome complaiſance to 
the young gentleman, 

San. How, a plague, could I ſhew more than to 
ſtand a beating from him for above this hour? 

$;r. Come, you know the truth of what I am to 
ſy ; not to mind money upon certain occaſions, 3s 
oiten the beſt economy, | ; 

San. Fine doctrine, truly. | 

Hr. Could you be in any doubt, you filly fellow, 
that if you had been civil to my young maſter, he 
would not have returned the favour with intereit ? 

San, I'd rather have my money now, than all his 
promiſes. 2 

Syr. Sannio, let me tell you, you'll never get an 
eſtate by your trade. I ſee you don't know how to 
take people in. | = 

San. Very likely what you ſay is true, but I never 
was yet ſo wiſe as to refuſe what I could lay hold of 
immediately, for the expectations of what I was to get 
hereafter. f | ER ; 

Sr. You are only pleaſed to be merry, Sannio, I 
know well enough you would think nothing of twenty 
minz in compariſon of having it in your power to oblige 
E{chinus. Beſides, I underſtand you are going for Cyprus. 

San. How! 

Syr. That you have bought up a great many things 
to carry thither, and that you have hired a ſhip; I 
know you are not yet determined how to act in this 
matter; when you return ſafely from thence, as I hope 


you will, my maſter and you will fettle this affair to 


your mutual ſatisfation. | 
San. I'm going nowhere. What ſhall I do? they 

have certainly, upon the view of my going abroad, 

ſerv'd me in this manner. 5 
Syr. I have quicken'd him a little; he begins to be 

afraid. | „„ 

San. Was there ever ſuch a barbarous affair; to take 


me juſt at this time, when J have bought up a number 


of girls and other merchandize to carry thither; and if 
I miſs the market, I ſhall be a conſiderable loſer; and 
if I let this affair drop now, and not think of it till I 

come 
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come back, it will ſignify nothing then, and will 
be too late to revive my claim. They'll tell me, 
what, do you come with a demand now ? Why did you 
let it lie fo long? Where have you been? That in ſhort 
I had better loſe the whole, than either tarry here, upon 
_ account, or attempt recovering it when I come 

ack. 
'  S$yr., Well, have you reckoned to yourſelf how much 
the profits of your voyage will amount to ? 

San. Is this a way for a gentleman, as E/chinus pro- 
ſeſſes himſelf to be, to act? Does he think of akg 
the advantage of me in this ungenerous, manner? 

Syr. O, I find he comes to; looke', Suni, I have 
this one propoſal to make you, and conſider whether 
you will accept of it; will you ſplit the difference or 
take your chance of law for the whole? I know my 
maſter will ſet his head to work te get, one how or 
other, ten minæ for you. | 

San. Alas! am I even refuſed the money ſhe coſt 
me] have you no conſcience? My teeth are all looſe 
in my head, and my head itſelf almoſt as big as a hogl- 
head with the blows he has given me, and would he 
alfo trick me out of my money? [Il give over all 
thoughts of my voyage rather than be ſerved fo. 

Hr. As you pleaſe for that; I'm going, have you 
any farther commands ? AE + 

San, Why, Syrus, I have this to requeſt of you; 
I'll put up with every thing that is paſt, and rather 
than be engaged in embroils, will accept of the money 
ſhe coſt me; you have never, Syrus, had occaſion be- 
fore to try ne friendſhip, but depend upon it you will 
ſay I am not ungrateful. 

Hr. ITIl do what I can, but here comes Cze/ipho. | 
fancy he is happy, now he has got this girl. 

San. Do you think of what J ſaid to you? 

Fr. Wait here a little, 

SCENE III. 

| Cteſipho, Syrus. | 

Cre/. A man is glad always to receive marks of 
friendſhip, from any one, whoever it be ; but it 1s an 
additional pleaſure to have it from one you W It 

| rom; 
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from ; therefore how can I ſufficiently expreſs the ſenſe 
[ have of my brother's friendſhip; I never can ſay ſo 
much as he deſerves; I am ſingularly fortunate in this, 
that I have a brother poſſeſs'd of ſuch qualities as few 
can boaſt of. | & 

Syr. Cteſipho. 

Cteſ. O Syrus, where is Eſchinus. 

Syr. He waits for you at home. 

8 

Syr. What is the matter? 

Cieſ. The matter, Syrus; 'tis owing to him I am 
now alive, How friendly it was, to diſregard every 
thirg. the ſlander of malicious tongues, and his own re- 
putation, to take the blame of every thing upon him 
ſelf, that he might aſſiſt and forward me in the accom- 
pliſhment of my wiſhes, no a& of friendſhip could be 
carried higher ; but who is this, ſome body comes out. 

Hr. Don't go away, 'tis your brother himſelf. 

SCENE FF 
Eſchinus, Sannio, Cteſipho, Syrus. 

E/ch. Where is this ſcoundrel? | | 

San. He means me; but does he bring any thing? 
alas! I fee nothing. 

E/ch. O Cteſipho, you come juſt in time, I was look- 
ing for you; well, how is it? come, don't be uneaſy, 
every thing is right, 

Cre/: How ſhould T be uneaſy, when I have a brother 
ſuch as you? O Eſchinus, you are a brother indeed; 
but I am afraid to ſay what I think, before your face, 
leſt you ſhould attribute it more to flattery then the real 
ſentiments of my heart. 8 

E/ch. Away, you fool; what, Creſpho, don't we 
know one another? The only thing I am concern'd 
about is, that you did not ſpeak of it ſooner, and de- 
lay'd ſo long, that we had almoſt come to the paſs of 
it's being impoſſible to be of ſervice to you. 

C'z/. I was aſham'd to tell you of it. 

E/ch. That baſhfalneſs is a vice What for ſuch a 
trite to think of leaving your friends for ſhame ! 
Heavens forbid any ſuch thing ſhould have hap- 
pen'd, => 


Cte/. 
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Cte/. TI own I was in the wrong. 

E/ch. Well, what ſays our good friend Sannio now? 

Syr. O, meek as a lamb. 

£E/ch. I'll go to the market-place and diſcharge that 
fellow. You, Cre/epho, I 1588 had better go to your 
miſtreſs. : 

Sun. Syrut, remember me. 

Syr, Let us make haſte, for Sannio is juſt ſetting out 
for Cyprus. 

11 I am in no ſuch bn; I can wait here very 
well 

Syr. You ſhall have your money, don't be afraid, 

San. But the whole ſum, Syrus“ 

Hr. Be quiet, you ſhall have the whole ; come this 
way. 

San. ] "> "BY yeu-+- 

_ Ceef. Syrus, A word with you. 

Sr. What is it you want? 

Cteſ. For Heaven's ſake diſcharge this fellow as ſoon 
as poſſible, for if you provoke him further, the affair 
may come to the cars of my father, and I am undone 
for ever. 
Sy. He ſhall know nothing of the matter, don't be 

afraid, Go in and comfort yourſelf with your miſtreſs; 
and order every thing to be in readineſs againſt we come 
back; and when this affair is over, Pl return with 
proviſions for our ſupper. 

Cteſ. Pray do; as we have had ſuch good ſucceſs, 
we'll paſs the day chearfully. | 


OT EIT b e 


er I.. I. 
Seſtrata, "Canthara. | 


Softrata. 


\ \ 7 H A 'T do you think, nurſe, how will this be:! 
Can. How will it be! all well, I hope. 


. Soft. Her pains are juſt coming upon her. 
Can, 


nis 
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Can. Vou are as much afraid, as if you had never 
had a child yourſelf, or never been with a woman who 
had one. x 

Se. Alas, we are all alone; no-body to aſſiſt us; 
Geta is out of the way, and I have no one to fend for 
a midwife, or to acquaint E/chinus, | 


Can.. You may depend upon his being here, for he 


never lets a day paſs without calling. 

Soft. Indeed, he is our only comfort in all our af- 
flictions. 

Can. As things have happen'd, you could not be 
more lucky; and as your daughter was debauched, it is 
fortunate for you that you are in the hands of one cf 
ſo noble a diſpoſition, ſo much of a gentleman, and 
born of ſuch a family. 

Se. All is true you ſay May the Gods preſerve 


SCENE Iii 
Geta, Sofirata, Canthara. 

Get, Our affairs are now reduced to that extremity, 
as not to be relieved, if all mankind ſhould join roge- 
ther in endeavouring to aſſiſt us; ſuch are the misſoi tuncs 
of me, my miſtreſs and my miſtreſs's daughter. What 
fhall I do? ſo many evils ſurround me, as I cannot gct 
clear of; on one hand violence and oppreſſion, on tie 
other, ſhame, diſgrace and poverty. What an age is 
this we live in, where nothing is to be ſeen but injuſtice 
and opprefſion ! Baſe man. — 


bim, for our ſake. 


So. Bleſs me, what makes Geta come in ſuch con- 


fuſion and perplexity ! 


Get. Who could neither be moved by his honour ke f 
had pledged, the oath he had ſworn, nor that pity na- 


tural to mankind ; nor by that commiſeration he ougt t 
to have of a poor helpleſs creature he had abuſed by 
violence, and who is now in the pains of labour. 

Soft, I don't yet underſtand what he ſays. 

Get. My paſſion and reſentment put me almoſt beſide 


myſelf, I wiſh I could now meet the whole race of 


them, to vent my fury while it is warm; I ſhould be 


ſatisfied, could I have my revenge upon them I 
would put that fellow firſt to death, who had given 
| being 
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being to ſuch a villian ; and make an unheard of exan. 
ple of that raſcal Syrus; I would pitch him upon the 
{tones ti;l I daſh'd his brains out; and for the young 
man himſelf I'd pull his eyes out, and then tumble him 
from ſome precipice, and ſlay, murder, and deftroy all 
the reſt. But why don't I immediately acquaint my 
miſtreſs with this diſaſter ? | | 

Soft. Let us call him back; Geta. 

Get. Whoever you are, let me alone. 

Soft. Tis Softrata calls you. . 

Get. Where is ſhe? the very perſon I wanted, I 
was looking for you, miſtreſs, and you have come very 
ſeaſonably in my way. 

Soft. What is the matter, why are you ſo difturb'd ? 

et. Woes me! | | 

Soft. Recover yourſelf, Geta, and be not ſo confus'd, 

Get. We are quite | | 

Soft, How quite? | 

Get. Undone. All is over with us. 

Soft. Speak, and tell me what is the matter, 

Get. At this very time—— 

Soft. What do you mean, Geta ? 

Get. E/chinus 

| Soft, What of him? 

Get, Has abandon'd us. 

Soft. Heavens forbid ! how ſo ? 

Get. Has taken to himſelf another woman, 

Soft. Woes me | 

Get. Nor does he make any ſecret of it; for he ha 
in the face o' day forced her from the houſe of a 


So/?. But are you ſure of this? 
Get. Sure of it, Seſtrata? I ſaw it with my own 


Soft. Ah me! what or whom ſhall we now truſt to. 
What, our own Eſchinus / the life and ſupport of us all, 
who ſo often vow'd that he would never live a day 
without her? who ſaid he would carry the child and lay 
it in his father's lap; and by that tender pledge conjure 
him to let him have her for his wife. 


Cel. 
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Set. Give over crying, and let us think whawsis to be 


done; ſhall we huſh this affair, or tell it to ſome one? 
So. Are you in your ſenſes, Geta ? How can you 
think of telling this to any one? 

Get. Indeed 1 am not for telling it to any one. For 


that his affections are alienated from my young miſtreſs 
is evident; and if we devulge it, I am ſatisfy'd he will 


deny the fact, and both your reputation and her life will 
be endanger'd ; beſides, ſhould he confeſs it, I think it 
not adviſeable ſhe ſhould be married to him, as his af- 
fections are ſet upon another; for which reaſons, I think, 
at all events, we ought to keep it a ſecret, 

Soft. But I will not. SENT 

Get. What will you do ? 

Soft, I'll publiſh it to the world. 
Get. Pray, Soſtrata, think of what you are about. 


Set. Things cannot poſſibly be in a worſe ſituation, 


than they are at preſent ; for firſt of all, ſhe has no for- 
tune, and has loſt what was to ſupply the place of one; 
as ſhe cannot now be given in marriage as a virgin; and 
this we have for us, that 1f he denies the fact, I can 
bring a ring as a proof againit him, which he loſt at the 
time ; beſides I am conſcious to myſelf of having ated 
no ways diſhonourably, that neither money, or any fee 
or reward whatever was received by me or her. So I'll 
nk making it publick, Geta. 

: Get. Well, I am fatisfy'd; I acquieſce in what you 
Soft. Do you go as faſt as you can, and let our kinſ- 
man Hegis know the whole particulars of this affair; for 
he was a moſt intimate friend of my huſband Simulus, 
and has all along ſhewed great regard for us. 

Get. Indeed no one elſe takes any notice of us. 

; Soft. And do you run, Canthara, and call the mid- 
wife, that when there is-occafion, ſhe may not be out of 


the way. gs 
SCENE III. 


Demea, Syrus. 


V 


Dem. I'm almoſt out of my wits. I hear Crefipho was 


along with Eſchinus in taking awa”” this girl! this is the 


misfortune I had to dread ; if that other has been able 


I ts 
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to ſeduce him, who is good, as yet, for ſomething 
where ſhall I look for him? I don't doubt but he has 
got into ſome Bawdy houſe; that hopeful brother of his 
has entic'd him. Here comes Syrus, I ſhall know of 
him where he is, but he is one of the ſet ; if he thinks 
J want to know, I ſhall never be able to get any thing 
out of him; therefore I will not ſeem inquiſitive, 

Syr. We told the whole affair to Mitio, juſt as it waz, 
_u I never ſaw the old gentleman better pleas'd in his 
Life. | | 

Dem. To think of my brother's folly! 

Syr. He commended his ſon, and was pleaſed to re- 
turn me his thanks, for adviſing him to it. | 

Dem. I ſhall burſt with vexation. | 

Syr. He told out the money for us immediately, and 
gave us beſide half a mina to make merry with; and 
that I have laid out as I thought proper. 

Dem. Yes, if any one wants to have things done 
properly, you are, no doubt, the perſon to apply to. 

Szr, O Demea, I did not obſerve you, how is't with 
you ? | 
E Dem. How is it with me! I am aſtoniſh'd. at your 
proceedings. | 

Syr. Why, to ſay the truth, our way of going on is 
fooliſh and abſurd enough clean out the reſt of the hh, 
Dromo, and let that large eel! play a little in the water; 
but don't ſcin him till I come; not before; d'ye hear? 

Dem. To commit ſuch crimes as theſe ! 

_  Syr, I am far from approving of it, and I very often 
ſpeak plainly upon that ſubject. Stephanio, be ſure you 
take care of the ſalt fiſh, that it be well ſoak'd. 

Dem. Gracious heaven ! does he wilfully deſign, or 
think it will redound to his praiſe, if he ruins his ſon ! 
Woes me! I foreſee the time when he will be reduced 
to want, and be obliged to go abroad into ſome foreign 
"ſervice. | | , 

Syr. Ay, Demea, that is the mark of true wiſdom, 
not to ſee only juſt what is before one's eyes, but to look 
forward and think of futurity. | | 
Dem. What, is this muſtck-wench at your houſe ? 
Dr. Ves, yes, ſhe's with us. h_ 
| 1, 
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Dem. And is ſhe to continue there ? 

Sr. I believe ſo ; for there is no anſwering for their 
madneſs. | | 

Dem. Are theſe things to be tolerated ? 

Hr. It is owing to the ill-judg'd lenity and indulgence 
of your brother. 

Dem. I am aſhamed and ſorry for his behaviour. 

Hr. Indeed, Demea, I don't ſay this becauſe you are 
here, but there 1s a vaſt difference between you and 
him ; from head to foot, you are all wiſdom ; and he, 
on the contrary, has but a very ſmall portion of it. I 
don't ſuppoſe you would have ſuffered your ſon to have 
done any ſuch thing. 

Dem. Suffer'd him? do you think I ſhould not have 
ſeen thro* any ſuch thing, at leaſt half a year before he 
had attempted it ? | 

Syr. I hope you don't want to inform me of your 
foreſight. 

Dem. 1 wiſh only my ſon may continue to be what he 
is now. 7 8 

Syr. Every parent may form a child into what he 
pleaſes to make him. 

Dem. Well, but have you ſeen him to- day? 

Syr. Seen whom, your ſon? (I'll ſend you preſently 
an errand into the country) J fancy he is by this time 
rery buſy at the farm. 

Dem. Are you ſure he is there? 

Syr. I myſelf ſaw him on his way. | 

Dem. That's well, I was afraid he might have been 
enticed to ſtay here. 38 | 

Hr. No, he is gone, and in a great paſſion. 

Dem. How ſo ? | 
Sr. He fell foul of his brother about this girl. 

Dem. Ay, ſay you fo! 


Hr. And ſaid every thing to him he could think of; 
| for as the money was telling out, he came unexpectedly 
| upon him, and immediately, are you not aſham'd, ſaid 
| ke, to commit ſuch things, ſo unworthy of the family 


you come of? | | 
Dem. O, I cannot help weeping for joy, | 
2 DL 


people he is come of. 


vice. 


kome. 


duty according to my poor capacity: and, in a word, 


ching farther to fay ? 
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Syr. For, added he, 'tis not your money alone You 


loſe, you are deſtroying yourſelf. | 
Dem. May the gods bleis him ; I hope he is like the 


Syr. That is out of all doubt. , 
Dem. Indeed, Syrus, he does not want for good ad- 


Syr. I well know that; he has got a good tutor at 


Dem. I take all the care of him I can. I negleR no- 
thing, and accuſtom him to hear inſtruction ; in ſhort, [ 
teach him to look into the different characters of man- 
kind, as into a glaſs, and thence take ſuch example as 
may be uſeful for him, I ſay to him, do you imitate 
fuch a one. 

Syr. Right. 

Dem. But carefully avoid the example of ſuch an- 


Syr. Very judicious. 

Dem. Such an action is praiſe-worthy. 
Syr. Very well. = 

Dem. And ſuch another is blameable. 

Syr. This is the only way of inſtruction, 

Dem. Beſides | 

Gyr. Treally, Sir, cannot hear any more at preſent, 
for I have got ſome nice fiſh here, and my great concern 
is that they be not ſpoil'd; for that would be as heinous 
a crime in me, as it would-be for you to neglect doing 
What you have been ſpeaking of; and as far as I pol- 
ſibly can, I follow your method of education in training 
up my fellow ſervants ; telling chem that one thing 13 
too ſalt, another over done, and a third not ſufficiently 
clean'd; when they do well I commend them, and de- 
fire them to do ſo again; and I faithfully difcharge my 


LY 


make them look into the diſhes as into a glaſs, and from 
thence I take the opportunity of giving them good and 
ſound advice. I do not like the way we go on in our 
family, but what muſtT do? A ſervant is obliged to 
comply with the humour of his maſter. Have you##"7 
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Den. That you may have all a better way of think - 


ing 


Syr. I ſuppoſe you are for the country. 
Dem. Directly. 
Hr. And are in the right, for what ſhould you do 
here, where no one will follow even the belt advice yon 
can give them ? ; 
Dem. Yes, I will go into the country, ſince he on 
whoſe account I came here, is gone before me. He 3s 
my own, and him alone I will look after, ſince my bro- 
ther will have it ſo; let him take his own way with the 
other. But who is this I fee at a diſtance, is not this 
Hegio one of our tribe? If I fee clear enough, tis cer- 
He and I have been friends from 
dur child-hood; and a great ſcarcity there is of ſuch. 
men as he; he is one of real worth and probity, ſuch 
as liv d in former days. He will never be acceffary 
to introducing publick corruption of manners. How 
my heart warms at the fight of any of the remains cf 
theſe worthy men: it makes one reconciled to life. I'II 
wait here to pay my reſpects and have ſome converſation: 


with him, | 
SCENE” IF: 
Hegio, Geta, Demea, Pampbila. 

Heg. This is one of the moſt unworthy actions you 
tell me of, that ever was heard, Gela. 

Get. The thing is fact, Sir. | 

Heg. That any deſcended of that family, ſhould be- 
have in a manner ſo unworthy of a gentleman. E/chinus, 
this is not being father's ſon, indeed. 

Dem. The ſtory of this mufick wench has come to 
his ears; and he is ſorry for it, tho" it does not concern 
him; but his father minds it not; I wiſh he was by and 
could over- hear this. | 

Heg. But unleſs they behave in this afair as they 
ought, it ſhall not paſs fo; | 

Get. All our hopes are in you, Hegia, 'tis you alone 
we depend upon; you are our father, our protector; 
to. you the old man recommended us with his dying 


breath ; if you deſert us, we muſt be undone, 
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Heg. Speak not ſuch a word again, I neither will do 


it, nor if I had a mind, would my conſcience allow me. 


Dem. I'll go up to him. Hegio, I am glad from my 
heart to ſee you well. 

Hez. Demea, your ſervant, you are the very perſon I 
wanted. | = 

Dem. About what? | 

Heg. Your eldeſt ſon Eſchinus, whom you have given 
in adoption to your brother, has done what neither be- 
comes a man of honeſty or honour, | 
Den How ſo? 


Heg. You knew Simulus, who was my friend and ac. 


quaintance. 

Dem. Yes, very well. | 
| Heg. He has debauch'd his daughter, who was a vire 
in. 

k Dem. How ! | 

Heg. Stay, Demea, you have not heard all, there is 
worle to come. 

Dem. What worſe than this can there be? 

Heg. Yes, worſe; for ſome excuſe might be made 
for this; the heat of blood, violence of paſſion, op - 
portunity, and being fluſter'd with liquor ; all which 
might happen to another man ; but when he had done 
this, he came of himſelf to the mother of the young 
woman, praying, crying and beſeeching her; gave his 
word and honour that he would marry her ; upon which 
all was made up, the affair huſh'd, and they gave credit 
to what he promiſed. The young lady prov'd with 
child in conſequence of this adventure, and 'tis now ten 
months ſince. In the mean time what has he done, but, 
like a pretty gentleman, got himſelf a muſick-wench to 


live with, and has forſaken the other. 


Dem. Are you ſure of all this? „ 
Heeg. The mother, the young lady herſelf, and all o- 
ther circumſtances prove the thing. Beſides there is 
Geta here, a very honeſt and careful man, conſidering 
him as a ſervant, for he maintains them and ſupports the 
whole family; take him and put him to tbe the 
queſtion. . 4 
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Get. T'Il ſubmit to the torture, if the thing is not ſo. 
But bring him here face to face and he cannot deny it. 

Dem. J am ſo confounded, that I know not what to 
do, or what anſwer to make. | 

Pam. Have mercy upon me, and deliver me from my 
pains ; Juno Lucina, ſave me ] beſeech you. 

Heg. What, is ſhe in labour? 

Get. Yes, Hegio. 

Heg. This poor young lad 
implores your protection, and 


» Demea, by her cries, 
e fulfilment of the pro- 


miſes that have been made her, that you will do that 


freely which the laws will otherwiſe oblige you to ; and 
pray heaven in the firſt place, that you may act in this 
2s you ought ; but if otherwiſe, I do aſſure you, that I 
will, to the utmoſt of my power, ſee juſtice done to her 
and the memory of my dead friend. He was my kinſman ; 
we were brought up together from our infancy ; were 
together in peace and war; and went thro” together a 
ſevere time of poverty ; for which reaſon I am deter- 
min'd to do all my endeavour, and leave nothing un- 
try'd to procure them redreſs; in a word, I will loſe 
my life ſooner than forſake them, What anſwer am I 
to expect from you ? „ 

Dem. Iwill go meet my brother, and do in it as he 
mall adviſe me. 

Heg. One thing, Demea, T would put you in mind of, 
and have you reflect upon, that the richer you are, the 
more noble, the more powerful and the more diſtin- 
guiſn'd you be, the more incumbent it is upon you, to 
act with juſtice and honour, if you would preſerve the 
character of good men. | 

Dem. You may return back, Hegio, and be aſſured 


| every thing ſhall be done that is fitting. 


Heg. It becomes you ſo to do. Geta, ſhew me into 
deſtrata. 5 

Dem. Well, theſe things don't happen for want of 
my foretelling them; I only wiſh this may be the laſt 
he does of this kind; for I am afraid this unbounded 
lcentiouſneſs of his will end in ſome fatal thing or 
other. But I'll go find my brother, and vent my in- 


dignation upon him. | 
14 | SCENE 
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SCENE V. 
Hegio. a, 

Heg. Don't be diſhearten'd, Soffrata ; and kcep up 
your daughter's ſpirits as well as you can; I'll go to the 
market-place to ſee after Mitio, and let him know the 
whole of this tranſaction; if he is inclinable to do what 
behoves him, I ſhall be glad; but if othewiſe, that J 
may know his mind, and take my meaſures accordingly 
as ſoon as poſſible. | 


** | 
' of 4 


t. 


Cteſipho, Syrus. 
2 5  Ciefipho. 

O my father, you ſay, is gone into the country? 
Syr. Long ago. Eibe | 

Cte. Tell me truly. V | 

Hr. He is by this time at home, and buſied in doing 


- 


ſomething or other. 


Cte. If it was for his good, I ſhould pray heaven he 
might work himſelf into ſuch fatigue as not to get out 
of his bed for theſe three days at leaſt. | 

Syr. With all my heart, and longer too. 

Ce. For I ſhould be very happy if I could have this 
day all to myſelf, to ſpend in mirth and pleaſure, as I 
have begun it; and I abominate that country-place of 
ours for.nothing ſo much as being ſo near; was it far- 
ther off, it would be night before he poſſibly could get 
back ; now I am certain that when he miſſes me, he'll 
return inſtantly ; and will aſk an account where I have 
been, as he has not ſeen me all this day : and what an- 
ſwer ſhall I make him? 

* Syr. Can you think of nothing? 

Cie. Nothing at all. St 9 72 

Fyr. So much the worſe ; have you no friend, or re- 
lation, or acquaintance ? $7; | 

Cte. Yes, what then? 

N21 ; Hr. 
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Fyr. Could not you have been buſy in doing ſome- 
thing for. them? | | = 

Cte. When I have not, Syrus; that will never do. 

9yr. Yes, it will. | 

Cre. In the day-time it may; but if I ſtay all night. 
what can I ſay then? | 

Syr. What a pity it is one cannot be engaged in the 
ſervice of a friend by night as well as by. day. But do 
you make yourſelf eaſy ; for I perfectly know how to 
manage him, and when he is at the height of his choler,, 
Lean make him as quiet as a-lamb.. 

Cre, In what manner? 

Syr. He likes prodigiouſly to hear your praiſes, and I 
make, as it were, a demi-god of you, I ſum up all your 
virtues. | | 

Cte. My virtues !' | | 

Syr. Yes, yours; and he'll cry for joy like a child. 
Hold, here he is. 

(ite. What's the matter? 

Syr. The very man we have been talking of. 

Cte. My father ? 

Sy. The very fame: 

Cte. Syrus, what ſhall we do? 

Fyr. Get in as faſt as you can; T'll take care. 

Cre. If he aſks after. me, you have not ſeen me, do- 
you hear? 

Jr. I with-you would be quiet. 

SCENE TK 
| Demea, Ctuſipho, Syras. 
Dem. I am unlucky in every thing. Firſt of all, I 


dan find my brother no-where ; and next, as I was look 


ing for him, I ſaw one of my work people juſt come 
from my houſe in the country, who ſays Cte/jpho is not- 
there, nor do I know what I ſhall now do. | 

Cte. Syrus. 2 | 
 Syr. What do you ſay? 


Cre. Is he.enquiring after me? 


Hr. Yes. | | 
Ge. Pm ruin'd. 
Hr. Never fear. 


T's. — Den. 
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Dem. How unfortunate is my deſtiny: I cannot enough 
think of it, unleſs that I am born particularly, more 
than other men, for undergoing misfortunes. I am the 
firſt who foreſee, and the firſt who know what evils 
befal us, and what is done amiſs ; I am the firſt to ſpeak 
of it, and am the only one that ſuffers any uneaſineſs 
from whatever happens. e 

Hr. How I laugh at him; he ſays he is the only one 
that knows what paſſes, when he is the only one that 
knows nothing art all. | 
a Dem. Now I Il return and fee if my brother be come 

ome. 
Cte. For heaven's ſake, take care that he ruſh not in 
all of a ſudden here. 

Sr. Won't you hold your tongue, I'll take care, I 
warrant you. a 

Cte. Ves, but I am ſure I will not truſt to you; for 
I'll ſhut myſelf into ſome corner with my miſtreſs, that's 
the ſafeſt way. 

. $yr, You may do as you pleaſe, but I'll ſend him out 
of the way. | | 

Dem. And here comes that raſcal Syrus. 

Syr. It is impoſſible for any one to live here if this is 
to be the way ; what a miſerable life is this to lead ! I 
would fain know how many maſters I have. | 

Dem. What's this he's muttering about? What would 
he be at? What is this you ſay, good Sir ? Speak, is 
any brother at home ? | | | 

Syr. You need not good-fir me; Iam almoſt killed. 
Dem. What is the matter with you? 

Syr. The matter with me ! your ſon Cieſipho has beat 
me and that mufick-girl almoſt to death, 

Dem. How lo ? : 

Syr. See how my lip is all cut. 

Dem. And for what reaſon ? | 

Fyr. He ſays truly I put his brother upon buying her. 

Dem. Did you not ſay juſt now, that you ſaw him on 
his way to the country ? | 3 8 

Syr. And ſo he was; but returned like a mad man 
and ſpared none of us. I think he ought to have been 
| aſhamed 
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aſhamed to have uſed an old man ſo, who has dangl d 
him in his arms when he was an infant. 

Dem. Ctefpho, I commend you; that is bein; father 
ſon ; you acted like a man. | 

Syr. Do you commend him ? But I would adviſe 
him another time to keep his hands to himſelf. 

Dem. It was bravely done. 

Hr. Yes, very bravely, to beat a poor girl, and me 
who am a ſervant and durſt not ſtrike again—a very gal- 
lant action to be ſure. 

Dem. He could not have done a better thing; he's of 
the ſame opinion with me, that you was at the bottom 
of all this. But is not my brother at nome? 

Sr. He is not. 

Dem. I'm conſidering where I ſhall look for him. 

Hr. I could tell where he is, but you ſhan't know it 
from me. | 

Dem. What do you ſay, Sirrah? 

Syr. Even fo. 
Dem. I'Il break your head this moment, if you don't. 

Hr. I know not the man's name, but I know the 
lace. | 
27 Dem. Then let meknow where it is. 

Hr. You know the arch-way near the butchers ſtalls 
down that way. 

Dem. Very well. 

Syr. Go through that, and go. directly up the next 
ſtreet; after that there is a deſcent, go down it; and 
= the left hand you will ſee a . near it is an 

ey. 

Dem. Where * 

yr. Juſt by the great fig tree, you know that, don't 

ou * 
: Dem. Yes. 

Syr. Go thro! that alley. 

Dem. That alley is no thorough- fare. 

Syr. Very true, no more it is ! one would think I 
was grown ſtupid. I was miſtaken, We'll begin again 
from the arch-way, that's by much the ſhorteſt way, and 
the beſt, You know the houſe of Cratinus he who is 


fo very rich, 
5 & >; Dem. 
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Dem. Yee, 

Syr. When you are paſs'd that, turn to the left, and 
hold ſtrait up the ſtreet till you come to the temple of 
Diana, then ſtrike off to the right; before you come 
to the town. gate, juſt by the reſervoir, there is a baker's 
ſhop, and over-againſt that a carpenter's, there you'll 
find him. | ada 
Dem. What has he to do there? 8 

Sr. Ee is giving orders for ſome covered couches, with 

wainſcot ſtands to be made. | 
Diem. That you may fit and drink, I ſuppoſe, ſhelter'd 
from the ſun, Mighty well ; but I muſt go to him. 

Syr. Ay, go, and I hope I ſhall have work'd you to- 
day as you deſerve, you old rugged raſca. Echinus 
ſtays mon{rouſly ; we ſhail have dinner ſpoil'd; and 
Creſiobo minds nothing but his miſtreſs, ſo I mult look 
to myſelf, I'll e'er go and pick out ſome of the 
choiceſt bits, and fip every now-and-thea a little wine, 
and in that manner Ei the time. | 

| S&CENS HEL" 

DTS > + $9 Ro "ow. 7» 

Mit. I myſelf ſce nothing why I ſhould be thought fo 
deſerving of praiſe for what I have done in this affair, 
Hegio ; it does not appear to me, I have done any thing 
more than what every honeſt man ought to do. We, 
on our parts, have committed a fault, and I have agrecd 
to make what amends is in our power. Unleſs, per- 
haps, you rank*d me among theſe people that imagine 
they are wrong'd theraſelves, if you complain of what 
they have done amiſs, and upon that account quarrel 
with you inſtead of your quarreling with them. And 
do you thank me, Hegio, becauſe I have not behaved in 
this menner ? xe | 

Heg. Not at all, I never imagin'd you to be other- 
wile than you really are. But one thing I beg of you, 
that you would go along with me to the mother of this 
young woman; and tell herſelf what you have told me, 
that the cauſe of her uneaſineſs about this muſick- girl, ts 
an affair of his Brother's, and not of his own. 
Mit. With all my heart, if you think it right, or ne- 
_ - cellary to make her eaſy. | 

| | : Flieg. 
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Heg. This is very humane in you, Mitio; for by 
this means you relieve the poor woman, who is now 
finking under her afflictions, and will act like yourſelf; 
but if you do not chufe it, 1')1 go and acquaint her with, 
what you ſay. ae VEE | | 

Mit. No, I'll go myſelf. 

Heg. Vou act generouſly in that: for ail people in ad- 
verſity are, I know not how, more jealous than others, 
and more apt to think themſelves ill uſed. They. ima- 
gine their poverty makes people ſlight and neglect them; 
or which reaſon-it will be much more ſatisfactory that 
you go yourſelf. r 

Mit. What you ſay is extremely true, and very juſt 
reaſoning. | + 173 1 

Heg. Then if you pleaſe to follow me. 

Ait. I follow you. . | 

| SC EMM 1. 
- Eſchinas.. 

Eſch. J am upon the rack, and know not what to do, 
this misfortune has come upon me ſo of a ſudden, that 
I am quite difconcerted, and at a loſs how to conduct 
myſelf. I ſhake, every limb of me, and am quite 
thunder ſtruck, nor can I ſuggeſt to myſelf any method 
I am to act by. How ſhall J extricate myſelf out of 
_ theſe difficulties; as I am ſo ſtrongly ſuſpected, and 
appearances are ſo ſtrong againſt. me? For I find 
Soſtrata believes: that I have bought this girl for my- 
ſelf ; I underſtood ſo from the old woman that belongs 
to her; whom I met as ſhe-was going for the midwife, 
and as I came up to her and aſked how Pamphila did, 
whether her pains had come upon her, and if ſhe was 
upon that account going for the midwife ; the woman 
call'd out, Away, away, Eſchinue, you have impoſed 
upon us long enough already, we bave given too much 
credit to your fine promiſes. What is the matter, ſaid 
I. We have done with you, anſwered ſhe ; you may 
have ber whom you like better. I immediately upon 
thts gueſs'd what it was they ſuſpected 3 but check'd 
myſelf. that I might not ſay any thing of my brother to 
that prating old woman, and have the affair made pub- 
lick; now what ſhall I do? Shall I ſay that this girl is 

* 
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my brother's ? A thing that ought never to be told to 

any one. But ſuppoſe that may be done ſo as not to be 

divulged, I am ſtill afraid they will not believe me; there 
are ſo many, circumſtances to make them think other⸗ 
wiſe : *twas I took her from Sannio; I pay'd him the 
money, and brought her to our houſe. Indeed I am 
much to blame all this while, for not having told my 
father the whole of my affair with this young lady, juſt 
as it was. I ſhould have prevailed upon him to have 
given her to me as my wife; but, tho' I have been ſo 
remiſs hitherto, I muſt now awake and take courage ; 
and the firſt thing is to go to Pamphila and her mother, 
and clear myſelf to them. I'll go to the houſe ; mercy 
on me! how I ſhudder when gut 6 at theſe doors ! 

Who is there? Open the door, tis I, E/chinus ; ſome _ 

one, I know not who, comes out, I'll retire a little, 

SCENE V. | 
Mlitio, Eſcbinus. 

Mit. ves do as I deſired you, Softrata, I'll go meet 
with E/chinus and let him know what has polled. But 
who knock'd here? 

Eſch. Tis my father! what ſhall I do? 

Mit. Eſchinus. 
Eſeb. What bufineſs can he have here? 

Mit. Was it you knock'd at this door? He won't 

ſpeak. I think it won't be amiſs if I work my young 
ark a little, for his not having let me into ow ſecret. 
Don 't you anſwer me ? | 

E/ch. Not that I know of, Sir. 

Mit. So 1 fancy; I could not imagine what buſineſs 
you had here. Come, he bluſhes, all is ſafe yet. 

f * And Pray, Sir, may | aſk what is your Buſineſs 
ere ? 

Mit. Mine! Nothing at all. An kequaintance met 
me at the market-place, and brought me here with him 
vow an affair as his friend. 

£/ch. What affair ? 

| Mit. Fil tell you. There live too poor women here; 
{ I believe I am pretty certain you don't know them, for 
| it is but lately they have come hither, = 
, E/ch. Well, and what next? OL 
3 Mit, 
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Mit. A young woman with her mother. | 


E/ch. Go on, Sir. 
Mit. The girl has loſt her father, and this friend of 


mine being her neareſt relation, ſhe is bound by the laws 


to receive him as her huſband. 
E/ch. Heavens, what do I hear! 
Mit. What is the matter ? | | 
Eſch. Nothing; if you pleaſe to proceed, Sir. 


Mit. He is come to take her away, for he lives at 


Miletum. | | 
E/ch. How ! take her along with him! 
Mit. So it is. | 
E/ch. And to Miletum ! 

Met. Yes. 


E/ch. I ſhall fink down. And what do the women 


themſelves ſay ? Are they ſatisfied ? | 

Mit. What do you think they ſay? The mother 
has trump'd up a ftory, that her daughter has born a fon 
to another man, I know not whom, for ſhe does not 
name him, and pretends that he was engaged to her 
firſt, and conſequently that ſhe cannot be diſpoſed of to 
another, 44 | 

2 Well, and don't you think this is very reaſon- 
able ? | 
Mit. No, indeed. 

Eſch. Why not, I beſeech you? What, will this man 
r | 

Mit. Why ſhould he not? 9 | 

Eſch. I think this is very cruel and barbarous, and 
if I may preſume to ſay ſo, next a- kin to injuſtice. 

Mit. What makes you think ſo ? 

E/ch. I'm ſurpriz d you. aſk that queſtion ; how 
wretched muft be the fate of that unhappy lover Who 
firſt had her, and who, probably, at this very time is deſ- 
perately in love with her, when he ſees the object of his 


affections tore from him before his eyes—It is the moſt 


cruel caſe in the world, Sir. 

Mit. How do you make that out? Who betroth'd 
her, or gave her away? When and to whom was ſhe 
married ? By what authority did ſhe diſpoſe of ma 


ſhould have argued. 
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And why did this man marry a woman, who properly 


belonged to. another ? 
E/ch. Pray, Sir, is it to be ſuppoſed, a woman at her 


years was to wait till ſome relation ſhouid come, from 


ſhe knew not where, and claim her in marriage? This; 
Sir, you ought to have thought of, and a point you 

Mit: A pretty ſtory truly; ſo you would have had 
me ſpeak againſt. the cauſe I came to defend; but what 
buſineſs or concern have we with it? Come let us be 
going; what is the matter, Eſchinus?. Why in tears? 

Eſch. Dear Sir, hear me a few words. 

Mit. You need not, Eſchinus, T have heard and know 
every thing ; for I love you tenderly, and on that ac- 
eonnt am deeply intereſted in every thing that concerns 

_ } 8 
4 E/ch. And ſo may I deſerve your love to the lateſt 
Hour of my life, as J am ſorry, and repent from the 
bottom of my ſoul my having done this; and am 
aſhamed to look you m the face. 

Mit I fully believe you, E/chinus, for J know your 
ingenuous and open nature; but, indeed, my child; 
you have been too thoughtleſs; you don't ſeem to have 
reflected in what city you live. Here you have de- 
bauch'd a young woman, whom, by the laws of your 
country, you ougit not to have touch'd. Now that 
was a very flagrant crime, but tho' heinous in itſelf; 
had ſome excuſe from the failings of human nature ; 
but then, after this happened, how careleſs and indiſ- 
creet were you, to take no care or thought what was to 
be done, or how it was to be done; and if you bad not 
courage enough to tell it me yourſelf, how did you 
think I was ever to know it? And while you was in 
this ſuſpence, here ten months have ſlip'd away ;-ſo in 
fact it was not owing to you, that yourſelf, your-child, 
and this poor creature-were not ruin'd altogether. Did 
you imagine that heaven would do every thing for you 
without you beſtirring yourſelf, or bring her home into 
your bed: chamber to you] Don't give way to this in- 
dolence in other affairs of life. Come, don't be 
caſt down now, ſhe ſhall be your wife. | 

= Eſch. 
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Eſch. What! 

Met. I ſay, don't be diſhearten'd. 

E/ch. Are you not joking with me? 

Mit. I joke with you, E/chinus ! Why ſhould you 
think ſo ? | | ; 

Eſch. I know not, unleſs it be that I fo anxiouſly 
wiſh for this, that I am under the greater apprehenſtons 
it ſhould not happen. ; | 

Mit. Go, and perform the religious rites to the gods, 
that you may ſend for your wife. Go, 
Eſch. What |! ſend for her now! 

Mit. Now. eo 

Ec. What! this very moment | 

Mit. This moment, I ſay. | - 

E/ch. May I never find mercy from the immortal 


gods, if I don't love you more than I do my own eyes. 


Mit. What, more than you do her ? 

E/ch. As well. — : 

Mit. That's obliging, indeed. 5 

E/ch. But what is become of this Miletian? 

Mit. He's gone, vaniſh'd, and got on ſnip- board by 
this time. But why do you delay going? > 

Eſcb. I think, Sir, you ſhould rather go, and make 

the offerings to the gods; I am ſure they will liſten more 


propitiouſly to you than me, as you are a much better 


man. | 
Mit. I'll go in and give orders for what is neceſſary 3 
you, in the mean time, if you are wiſe, will take care 


and do as I bid you, | 


Etſch. Surely this is not behaving as parents do to their 
children ; for was he my brother, or my intimate com- 


panion, he could not ſhew more complaiſance to me; 
it is impoſſible to help loving ſuch a father, and having 
for him all the warmth of affection; it ſhall certainly 
have this effect, to make me careful not to do any thing 
thro' imprudence that may offend him: knowingly, 
I'm ſure J never ſhall. But I muſt make haſte to go in, 
or I ſhall myſelf retard my marriage ceremonies. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. | 
Demea. 

Dem, I'm tired off my legs with walking. Heaven: 
confound that dog Syrus — his directions together, [ 
have been over the whole town, at the gate, at the lake, 
in ſhort every-where; but no ſuch carpenter's ſhop 
could I find, nor any one that had ſeen my brother; 
now I am determined to keep poſſeſſion of the houſe till 


he comes. 
.SCENE VII. 
Mitia, Demea. 

Mit. I'll go and let them know we are ready. 

Dem. But here he comes. Mitio, I have been _ 
| ing for you this long time. FS 

Mit. What's the matter now? 

Dem. More monſtrous crimes fill 1. this fine young 
gentleman of yours — 

Mit. So, you're beginning 

Dem. New ones, heinous offences. 

Mit. Pray be quiet. 

Den. You know not what a man he is. 
Mit. Yes, but I do. 

Dem. You're fool enough, I ſuppoſe, to think I mean 
that muſick-wench > This affair relates to a young 
lady, a citizen of Athens, | 

Mit. Well, I know it. 

Dem. What do you know it, and bear with it! 
Mit. Why not bear with it? 

Dem, Tell me hacerely ; ; don t you exclaim, don't 
it make you mad? 

Mit. I ſhould be ſorry it did. / 

Dem. There is a hos: brought forth. 
Mit. Heavens bleſs him. 
Dem. The girl herſelf without 4 fortune. 
Mit. Sol underſtand, —» 
Dem. And is he to marry a woman worth nothing ? 


Mit. To be ſure. 

Dem. And what will 8 next? 
Mit. What the circumſtances of the affair 2 1 0 
The young woman will be preſently taken from where 


Den. | 


Me is, and brought here. 
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Dem. O Jupiter ! Is it thus you go on! 
Mit. What can 1 do more? 52h 
Dem. What can you do! If you are not really vex'd 


at ſuch proceedings, it is the part of a man to appear 


ſo. —_— | 
Mit. Now. on the contrary, I have ſettled all the 
matter; the young lady is betroth'd, and the marriage 


| juſt about to be celebrated; I have rid both parties of 


all uneaſineſs, and this I take to be acting the part of 2 
man. 


this ? | | | 
Mit. No, indeed, if I could help it ; but as I can- 
not, I make myſelf eaſy under it—A man's life is like a 
game at tables; if you do not throw juft what you 
would have, make the beſt of that which comes up. 
Dem. Yes, you have an excellent hand at making the 
beſt of things you have lately, with great judgment, 
diſpoſed of twenty minæ upon a muſick-wench, wha 
muſt now be got rid of any how; if ſhe cannot be ſold, 


given away. 


Mit. That is not ſo, for I have no intention to part 


with her. 8 8 


Dem. What intention then have you? 

Mit. Keep her at home with me. 

Dem. What! a wife and a whore in the ſame houſe ! 
Mit. What's to hinder it ? 

Dem. Are you in your right ſenſes ? 

Mit. I think ſo. 

Dem. As I hope for mercy, I believe I now perceive 
your intention ; you- want to keep this girl that you 
may now and then fing a ſong with her. | 

Mit, And why ſhould I not? 

Dem. And the new-married ſpouſe will now and then 


receive a leſſon. 


Mit. To be ſure. | 
Dem. And you will be maſter of this hopeful choir, 
Mit. And don't you think me well qualify'd 7 
Dem. Qualify'd? | 4 
Mit. And when you are in the humour, you ſhall be 
welcome to make one with us, | 
Dem, 


Dem. But ſeriouſly, Mitio, are you fatisfy'd with all 
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Dem. Woes me, that you are not aſhamed of ſuch 
proceedings. 

Mit, Come, brother, be calm and fhew yourſelf 
chearful and merry at your ſon's wedding, and behave 
as you ought. I'll go and meet the people I want to 
ſee, and be here again. 

Dem. Heavens ! What a life 1s this What a way of 
acting and what madneſs is here! Firſt of all a muick- 
wench, then comes a wife without any fortune, an ex- 

aſive houſe, a young man ſunk in debauchery, and 
an old one funk in dotage; if ſalvation herſelf had a 
mind for it, ſhe could not fave N. family from ruin. 


ee eee eee 


ei. e 
8 yr, Demea. 
rus 
TY little Syrus, I think thou haſt won care of thy: 
ſelf pretty well, and play'd thy part handſomely, 
and now may give over. After having indulg'd myſelf 
” my mind within doors, I had a mind to take the air a 
. Uttle, 
Dem. There goes. a ſample. of a well govern' d family. 
' Spr. __ is our old man. — How is it now, Demea ? 
he 4 ſo , Pp: 
ou raſcal ! 
"yg 0 are ng now beginning again with your ſage 
maxims? 
Dem. 11 you n ſirrah 
Fr. Well for you 1 was, Demea, you'd better yous 
Fortune by it, I Rould be an eſtate to you. | 
Den. I'd make a publick example of you. 
Syr. Why ſo? What have I done now? 
Dem. Do you aſk what you have done? In the 
midſt of this confuſion, and when ſo terrible a misfor- 
tune has come upon us, and when things are not yet 
ſettted, for you to get drunk, you raſcal, As. if no- 
ching had happen'd.. 
th. %h I wiſh I had kept within doors, 


SCENE 
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Dromo, Syrus, Demea. 
Dre. Syrus, Ctefipho deſires you would return. 
Syr. Get away. | 
Dem. What does he talk of Clefipho ? 
Fyr., Nothing at all. 
— What ! Is Crefipho here ? 


r. He is not. 
job Why then did that fellow name him ? 


Hr. He meant another Crefipbo, 2 little odd a fort of 


man, you know him. 
Dem. I ſhall know him preſent] y. 
 Syr. What are you about? Where are you wakes: ? 
Dem. Let me alone. 
$Syr. You ſhan't go, I fay. | 
Dem. Do you toach me, you dog? Or would you 
have me beat your brains out ? 
Syr. He's gone, and no welcome gueſt to Czefipho. 
Now what way ſhall I diſpoſe of myſelf? My beſt way 


will be, I think, to retire to ſome corner, and ſleep out 


my doſe. I'll even do ſo. 
8 SCENE III. 
Mitio, Demea. 

Mit. Every thing is ready, So//rata, on our part, as 
I told you: the young lady may be ſent for, when you 
pleaſe, —But who is this coming out in ſuch a buſtle from 
my houſe? _ 

Dem. Woes me, how ſhall I behave ! what ſhall I 
do! to whom ſhall I complain ! or how ſhall I redreſs 
inyſelf !—O heavens! earth and ſeas ! 

Mit. Ay, there he comes, and has found out the whole 


affair ; tis that makes him bawl ſo : he comes prepar'd 


for ſcolding, and I mult ſtep in to the aſſiſtance of the 
young man. 

Dem. There he comes, the common bane of bath 
our children. 

Mit. Lay aſide all paſſion, and let us reaſon cooly. 

Dem. I do lay aſide all paſſion and railing ; and am 


come to you to reaſon upon the matter of fact: you 


yourlclf was the firſt chat n this ee be · 
| tees 
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tween us, that I ſhould have nothing to do with your ſon, 
nor you with mine; pray anſwer me to that. 

Mit. That's true, I don't deny it. | 

Dem. Then, why do you harbour him in your houſe, 
and encourage him in debauchery? Why do you pur- 
chaſe a miſtreſs for him, and what right more have you 
to meddle with Cre/ipho than I have to meddle with 
E/chinus ? As I don't interfere with him, why do you 
concern yourſelf with this other ? y 

Mit. Brother, you are wrong; indeed you are; for 
*tis an old ſaying, friends ſhould have all things in com- 
mon. | 9 | 
Dem. Pleaſant enough; ſo you begin with that, now. 

Mit. If it is not too much trouble, I beg you would 

hear me. Firſt of all, if you grudge the expence the 
young men are at, pray 2onfider with yourſelf, that 
formerly you ſupported them both upon your own 
eſtate, and thought that what you was poſſeſſed of would 
be ſufficient to eſtabliſn them in the world, believing, 


at that time, that I intended to marry ; now, pray go 


on in the ſame way; ſave, pinch and ſcrape together 
as much as you can for them, and have the * of it 
all to yourſelf ; but let them, in the mean time, have 
the preſent enjoyment of what is mine, which has come 
to them contrary to expectation: the principal will ne- 
ver, by this, be diminiſhed, and what I give them is ſo 
much clear gain. If you would weigh this ſeriouſly in 
your mind, you would ſave yourſelf, and me and them 
too, a vaſt deal of trouble. | 

Dem. I don't ſpeak of the expence, I think of their 


Mit. I know; but hold a little, I was juſt coming to 
rom 


that point. There are a great many circumſtances 


which you may judge of the difference of temper and 
diſpoſition ; ſo that even two people may do the ſame 
thing, and that action be wrong in one which is not ſo 
in another; not that this difference ariſes from the na - 
ture of the thing itſelf, but from the diverſity of cha- 
rater. Now I take this to be ſo much the caſe with 


them, that I am perſuaded they will turn out as we 


would wiſh them, I perceive in them the figns of 
55 FE wiſdom 
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wiſdom and underſtanding, that, at proper times, they 
ftand in awe ; and I perceive they love each other. You 
may eaſily diſtinguiſh in both of them, the marks of a 
noble and generous temper ; ſo that they are to be re- 
claimed at any time you will : and as to what you may 
be afraid of, Demea, that they may contract a habit of 
profuſeneſs, and neglect improving their fortune, re- 
member and be aſſured of this, brother, that old age 
brings this vitious appetite-alone upon us ; that the more 
we grow in years, the more does avarice grow upon us. 


Dem. I'm only afraid, AZitis, that theſe fine reaſon 


ings of yours, and that eaſy temper will end in their ruin. 

Mit. Never fear that, only be quiet; lay afide all 
your grumblings, and be rul'd by me for this day: come, 
clear up your viſage. 

Dem. Why, as things are, I believe I muſt for to- 
day ; but to-morrow, as ſoon as the fun appears, I'll hie 
myſelf with my ſon into the country. | | 

Mit. I think, indeed, you had better ſet out in the 
middle of the night; but in the mean time till that hap- 
pens, be merry and chearful. | | ; 

Dem. And-as to that fine lady of my ſon's, ſhe ſhal 
Have the benefit of the country air likewiſe. 

Mit. That's a moſt excellent ſcheme, for by that 
means you'll fix her and your ſon together, only take 
care ſhe don't run away. 

Dem. I'll look after that; ſhe ſhall be ſet to work at 
the mill and in the kitchin, and when ſhe is ſufficiently 
cover'd with flour, ſmoke, and cinder-duſt, I'Il turn her 


out at noon- day into the fields to gather ſtubble. I'll 


give her a complexion much like the hue of charcoal. 


Mie. J like that project vaſtly ; you ſeem to me to 


gueſs the thing right; and was I you, I would oblige 

my ſon, whether he would or not, to go to bed to her 

when ſhe was in that ſweet pickle. i 
Dem. You're happy that can hugh at ſuch things, ag 


_ for me I feel 


Mit. What l beginning again ! 
Dem. I have Pn L 5 


SCENE 
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. SCENE IV. 
1 Diemea. 8 FE 
Dem. I don't believe any man ever laid down a plan 
for his own conduct in life, ſo exactly, but that inter. 
vening accidents, difference of age, or experience itſelf, 
ſhewed him at one time or other, ſomething new to be 
done, or ſuggeſted ſomething to be altered; fo that one 
finds he does not in reality know, what he imagin'd he 
did know; and upon tryal, often rejects what, at firſt, 
he had entertain'd the higheſt opinion of. And this is 
exactly my caſe ; I have, till this preſent time, lived an 
auſtere life, and now, in the evening of my days, am 
to alter my courſe : if the reaſon was afk'd, why? Tis 
that experience has taught me, that nothing more con- 
tributes to a man's happineſs, than his being of an eaſy 
and complaiſant behaviour. The truth of this will ap- 
Pear upon a compariſon of me with my brother; he al- 
ways lived a life of eaſe and pleaſure, was gentle and 
affable, never ſaid an ill-natur'd thing; but, on the 
cContrary, was civil to every one: he lived his own 
Way, ſpent his money as himſelf lik'd, and every body 
loves him, every one ſpeaks well of him On the con- 
trary, I who am clowniſh in my. behaviour, ſevere in 
my nature, and gloomy in my temper, forbidding in 
my carriage, and ſaving and penurious to boot; married 
a wife - what cares and vexations did I not meet with in 
that ſtate of life] I had two ſons, another charge upon 
me; and after young my whole life, and fatiguing 
my old age, to ſcrape together and fave all I could for 
them ; at thecloſe of my life, what reward have I from 
my children, for all my cares and labour on their ac- 
count? They hate me: while my brother, without 
care or labour, enjoys all the bleſſings of a father. They 
love him, and fly from me ;' truſt him with every thing; 
have ſettled their affections upon him; are both now with 
him, and I deſerted ; they pray for his life, and wait 
for my death. Thus, at a ſmall expence, has he made 
my children, for whom I have labour'd ſo much, his 
own; I have all the care, and he all the pleaſure. But! 
will now go another way to work, and, as my brother 
challenges me to it, try what I can do, as well as he, by 


a 
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a complaiſant and obliging behaviour ; for I want, as 
much as others, to be lov'd and eſteem'd by my own 


children; and if that is to be obtain'd by giving them 


what they defire, and complying with their humours, 
I'll not be behind in that reſpect. And if we ſhould run 
out, I have leſs to fear than any one, as I am the oldeſt 
of the family. | 
SCENSDS: © 
Syrus, Demea. 

Sr. Demea, your brother begs you would be in the 
wa 

; Who is this ? =O my Syrus ! is it you? How 
goes the world with you? 1 — all is well. 

Sy, Very well, Sir. | 

Dem. And I am extremely glad to hear it. I think 
this is the firſt time I ever accoſted a man in the familiar 
way of, my Syrus] or, How goes the world? or, I hope 
all is well. Theſe are three ſteps I have made all at 
once, You ſhew yourſelf a man of merit, and I ſhall 
be glad of any opportunity to ſerve you, 

yr. I am much oblig'd to you, Sir. 

Dem. I am in carneft; Syrus, and you ſhall Know I 
am n fo, very ſoon. . 

SCENE: VE 
Geta, Demea. 

Get. I will ga, Seſtrata, to them, to ſee . oy 
will ſend for my young miſtreſs —But here- 1s 5 Demea. 
Sir, your ſervant. 

Dem. Pray, friend, may I aſk your name? 

Get. My name is Geta, 

Dem. Geto, T look upon you as a man of great 
worth ; for 1 have a prodigious regard for any ſervant, 
who has the intereſt of thoſe they ſerve at heart, which 
I find you have, and, upon that account, if I can have 
an opportunity, ſhall be glad to do you all the ſervice 
in my power. Now I am in, I find I ſucceed purely. 

Get. You are extremely good, Sir, to entertain ſuch 
ſentiments of me. 

Dem. It is beſt to try my hand firſt upon the lower 
claſs, and bring them over by degrees. 

SCENE 
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SCENE VII. 
Eſchinus, Demea, Syrus, Geta. 

E/ch. I'm quite impatient with the ceremonies and 
ſolemnity they make about this marriage; ; they loſe the 
whole day in ſettling the 266009 m7" for it. 

Dem. Eſchinus, how do you do? 

Eſch. What, my father! are you here? 

Dem. Your father I am, both by nature and affection, 
who love you better than I do myſelf. But gas d don't 
you ſend for your wife ? 

Eſch. I greatly defire it; but it ſeems we wait for 
the muſick, and the people to {ing the hymeneal ſong, 

Dem. Will you take the advice of your old father ? 

£/ch. What is that, Sir? 

Dem. Never mind the hymeneal ſong, or torches, or 
muſick, or any kind of proceſſion, but get this old wall 
knock'd down, and fend for the bride that way, ſo you 
will make one houle of- it ; and bring the mother and 

all the family home to us. 

E/ch. With all my heart; you are the beſt of fathers, 
Dem. So, now I am the beſt of fathers. My brother 
will be oblig'd to keep open houſe, bring all this crowd 
of folks home to him, be at a great expence for that 
and many other things; but what is it to me, ſo long as 
I am look'd upon as the beſt of fathers? Why don't 

my brother order theſe twenty minæ to be paid imme- 
diately ? —And, Syrus, Why don't you do what J men- 
tion'd ? 

Syr. What was that ? 

hw. T'o pull down the wall, and afterwards to go 
and bring So/frata with all her family here. 

Get. | hope the gods will preferve you, for ſhewing 
ſo much good-will to our family. 

: Dem. | think you all deſerve it—and what think you, 
on ? 

E/ch. I think ſo too. 

Dem. That is infinitely better, than for the poor 
young lady, who has juſt lain in, to be brought thro! the 
Areets in that condition. 


E/ch. Nothing . could be a of, Sir. F 
en. 


Den. 
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Dem. That is my way—but here comes my brother 
Mita. | 3 
SCENE VIAL: 
| Mitio, Demea, Eſchinas. 
Mit. Does my brother order this ? Where is he ? Is 
this by your orders, brother ? 
Dem. Yes, brother, I did give orders for it; and in 


this, as in every thing elſe, will do all in my power to 


make their family one with ours; aſſiſt them, help them, 
and cheriſh them. | 

E/ch. I beg you would, Sir. 

Mis. And Jam of the ſame mind with you. 

Dem. Indeed, I think it 1s what we ought. For, in 
the firſt place, ſhe is the mother of his wife. | 

Mit. And what then ? 

Dem. A good modeſt fort of woman. 

Mit. So J have heard. 

Dem. Advanced in years. 

Mit. That I know. 

Dem. Too old to have any children. — She's helpleſs 
and alone; nor is there any one to take care of her. 

Mit. What does he mean by all this? 

Dem. It is my opinion you ought to marry her; and 
Ithink it is your buſineſs, Eſchinus, to ſee that he does it. 

Mit. That I ſhould marry her! 8 

Dem. Ves, you. 

Mit. Me 

Dem. I ſay, you ought to marry her. 

Mit. You rave, ſure. | 

Dem. And, if E/chinus has any ſpirit left in him, he 
will make you do 1t. | 

E/ch. Sir, let me intreat you. 
f Mit. What, are you ſuch a fool, as to mind what he 
478 ? | : + 

Dem. It is in vain to make words; you muſt do it. 

Mit You're out of your wits. 

Eſcb. Sir, let me prevail upon you. 

Mit. The man is mad; take him out of the way. 

Dem. Come, grant this favour to your ſon. 

Mit. You know not ſurely what you ſay, Would 
you ſeriouſly adviſe me, now, that I am in the fixty- 

5 fifth 
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fifth year of my age, to alter my condition, and marry, 
too, a decript old woman? 

Eſch. Pray do, Sir; I promiſed them you ſhould, 

Mit. Ay, you promiſed them? Pray, Sir, premiſe 
for yourſelf. | - 

Dem. How can you refuſe him? Suppoſe he was to 

af ſomething greater at your hands. | 

Mit. Can any thing be greater than this ? 

Dem. Come, give your conſent. 

Eſch. Don't think much of it. 

Dem. Let him bave his requelt. 

Mit. Let me alone, I tay. 

Feb. Not till you conſent. 

Mit. This is downright violence. 

Dem. Come, don't be ſo long about it; but do it 
with a good grace. = 

Mit. Tho' this be a moſt fooliſh, abſurd, and oat— 
of-the-way ſcheme; efpecially at my time of life, yet, 
as you infiit fo much upon it, it ſhali be ſo. 

E/ch. You're very good, Sir, and J am much oblig'd 
to you. 6 | 

Dem. Well, what ſhall I fay now? As T have got this 
manag' d according to my mind; what muſt I ſet avout 
next? This man Hegio, who is their neareſt kinſman, 
and now related to us, is but poor, and I think we 
ſhould do ſomething for him. 

Nit. What ſhould we do for kim ? 

Dem. You have a ſmall farm, a little out of town, 
which you let; I think we ſhould give him the incom 
of it for his life. 

Mit. And do you call it a ſmall one ? 

Dem. If it was more we ought to let him have it; for, te 
conſider he is a kind of father to F/chinus's wife, is a 

ood man, ard now become one cf us ; fo that I thins 

it very well beftow'd ; beſides, that jaſt and wiſe ob. 
ſ:rvation is your own and none of mine, That in old 
age, moſt people are apt to turn too covetous, and it be- 
hoves us to avoid that imputation. For, as it is a thing 
in itſelf certainly fact, we ought to demonſtrate by oz! 
actions, that we are not of thoſe who are ſubject to that 


infirmity. | 
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Mit. Well, with all my heart, if E/chinus deſires it. 
E/:h. Thank you, Sir. 1 
Dem. You are my brother, indeed, both by birth 


and inclinations. 


Mit. I am glad to hear that. 
Dem, How I fight him with bis own weapons. 
SCENT i 
Syrus, Demea, Mitio, Eſchinus. 

yr. I have done what you order'd, Demea. 

Dem. You're an honeſt fellow, Syrus, and in my opi- 
nion, deſerve to have your freedom, 

Bit. He to have his freedom! For what reaſon, 
pray; ü 5 

Dem. For many reaſons, 

Hr. O Demea, you arc a good man. Indeed J have 
taken care of both theſe young gentlemen fince they 
were infants ; I have inſtructed and taught them, and 
given them all the good advice in my power. 

Dem. The thing is plain of itſelf; and beſides all 
that, you cater'd for them, diſcharged the office of 


pimp with much fidelity, and from day to day, took 


care to provide them in elegant entertainments - Come, 
tis not every ſorry fellow can acquit himſelf in thoſe 
important truſts. | 

§yr. Heavens bleſs you! 

Dem. Not to mention other things, he was, this day, 
of prodigious ſervice, in conducting the affair of this 
muſick-wench; had the principal direction of the whole, 


and conſequently ought to be conſidered upon that ac- 


count; it will be an encouragement for others in time 
to come. In a word, your ſon deſires it may be io. 

Mit. Do you deſire this? 

Eßeb. I do, Sir. 


Mit. As you then aſk it, come hither, Syrus ; from 


this time you are free. 

Sy. You are extremely good, Sir; I return thanks 
to all of you, and to you in particular, Demea. 

Dem. 1 am glad 'tis done, Syrus. 

Eſcb. And I too. 

Hr. I believe it: and wiſh my happineſs could be 
completed, that my wife Phrygia had her freedom like- 
wiſe, * Dem. 
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Dem. Indeed, a moſt excellent fort of woman. 

Syr. And was the firſt, this day, that ſuckled his 
child, your grandſon, Sir. 
Dem. Did ſhe really? Then I think, if ſhe was in- 
deed the firſt that gave him ſuck, ſhe ought beyond all 
queſtion to be made free. : 

Mit. What, for that? 

Dem. Ay, for that. Beſides, I'll pay you whatever 
value you put upon her. | 

Syr. I pray the gods may bleſs and proſper you in 
every thing you undertake. 

Mit. Syrus, you have made a pretty good day of it, 

Dem. And moreover, brother, if you did as you 
ought, this poor man ſhould have ſomething before- 
hand, to ſet up with; he'll ſoon pay you again. 

Mit. I ſhould never again ſee the worth of a ſtraw, 

E/ch. He's an induſlrious fellow 5 

Hr. I'll pay you again; only let me have it. 

Eſch. Do, Sir. 

Mit. I'll conſider of it. 

Dem. He ſtall do it. 

Syr. O Sir, you're a moſt excellent man. 

Eſch. You're the moſt obliging father alive, 

Mit. But pray, brother, what is this has happen'd to 
you? How is it you are ſo chang'd all of a ſudden ? 
Whence comes this fit of generoſity upon you ? 

Dem. I will explain this myſtery to you. I want to 
fhew theſe young gentlemen, who think you ſo good 
and kind a father, that that does not proceed from 
what is true and proper conduct in life, nor from the 
principles of what is in itſelf right and reaſonable, but 
from your gratifying their paſſions, indulging their ap- 
petites, and feeding their vices. Now, E/chinus, if 
upon that account you diſlike me, becauſe I don't com- 
ply with you in every thing, right or wrong, I give that 
over ; you may ſpend, ſquander, and riot in debauchery 
as you will ; but if you would have one to be now and 
then a monitor to you, to check the ſallies of youth, and 
reſtrain you in theſe things, which people at your tims 
of life ſo eagerly purſue, without foreſeeing the conſe- 
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quences ; and who, at the ſame time, will be always 


by willing to gratify you in what he thinks reaſonable, 
here I am at your ſervice. 

in- Eſch. Sir, we will give up ourſelves to you, who are 

] all the beſt guide to diret us. But, in the mean time, 


what is to be done with regard to my brother ? 
Dem. I allow him to keep this girl, on condition this 
ever be the laſt of theſe adventures, 


E/ch. Then all's well. 


The End of the Brothers, 
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Daus. 


friend came yeſterday, deſiring me to 
We ſettle the ballance of a ſmall account 
betwixt us, and pay it; I have got the 
money ready, and am now carrying it 

co him; for I underſtand his maſter's 
ſon is married, and I ſuppoſe he is ſcraping ſomething 
together, for a preſent on that occaſion. How unreaſon- 
able is this ! that they who are poor ſhould be obliged 
to add to the riches of the wealthy; what this poor 
creature has been ſaving, and ſtarving himſelf to hoard 
up, will be given to them in a lump, without any xe- 
flection how dearly he has earn'd it: nor is this all, he 
muſt make the like offering at the birth of the firſt 


child, and then another upon the birth-day ; but when 
the infant is wean'd, the mother pockets all, tho? the 
K 6 preſents 
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preſents are ſuppoſed to be given only to her child 
But is not this Geta, whom I ſee? 
8 oa 
| Geta, Daus. 

Get. If a man with a red face ſhould enquire for me= 
a Daw. Here he is, you need trouble yourſelf no far- 
ther. | 

Get. O, I wasjuſt coming to you, Dawus. 

Daw. Take this; it is all told, and juſt the money I 
owed you. 

Get. I'm oblig'd to you, and return you my thanks 
for not forgetting me. | | 

Daw. Indeed ſo you ought; as the world is now-2- 
days weare come to that pals, that a man is to be thank'd 
for paying even his juſt debts. But what makes you 
look ſo dejected? 
Set. Alas, you know not the dread and danger I am 
in. 

Da. What is the matter ? 

Gee. I'll tell you, if you'll be ſecret. 

Dau. You fool, you, would you truſt a man with 

your money, and ſcruple to truſt him with what is only 

mere words, where nothing can be got by deceiving you; 
Get. Then hear me. 

Dag. I will do you that favour. | | 

Get. Do you, Daus, know Chremes, my maſter's 

elder brother ? - 
Daw, Very well. 

Get. And his ſoa Phedria? 
Daw. As well as I know you. | 
Get. The two old gentlemen happen'd to go abroad 

at the ſamꝭ time; Chremes to Lemm os, and my maſter to 
Cilicia, to ſee an old acquaintance there, who had often 
wrote to him, and enticed him to undertake the voyage, 
by promiſing him almoſt mountains of gold. 
Daw. And was that an inducement to him, who is ſo 
rich already ? ; 
Get. Be quiet ; you know what kind of man he1s. 
Daw. I ought to have been born a prince. 
Get. Both the old men, at their departure, left me 
tutor, as it were, to their ſons, 7% - | 
| av. 
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Dav. Geta, you undertook a troubleſome and difficult 
office. | 

Get. That I know by woeful experience; and am 
ſenſible it happen'd to me in an cvil hour. At firſt, I 
began to diſpute every inch with my young gentlemen : 
but, to ſay no more, often ſuffer'd in the fleſh for being 
faithful to the orders of the old gentlemen. 

Dav. That indeed I imagine—for there is no ſtriving 
againſt the ſtream. | 

Get. Upon this I changed my method, and comply'd | 
with their way in every thing. 

Dawy. So you knew how to ſuit yourſelf to the times. 

Get. At firſt, my own young maſter behaved tolerably 
well!; but the other, Phedria, directly fell in with a 
muſick girl, and took a deſperate liking to her; ſhe be- 
long'd to a moſt infamous pander; and the young gen- 
tlemen's fathers had taken care they ſnould not be over 
fluſh in money : fo all he could do, was to feaſt his eyes 
with the fight of her, attend her, wait upon her to 
ſchool and back again, whilſt I had nothing to do but 
wait upon him. There is a barber's ſhop over-againft the 
ſchool, and there we uſed to wait till ſuch time as ſhe 
came out to go home ; one day, as we were there, a 
young man came into the ſhop, all in tears. We aſked 
him, what was the matter? Poverty never till now, 
ſaid he, appear'd to me in ſuch a horrible and frightful 
ſhape, as it has in the perſon of a miſerable and diſtreſs'd 
young creature J have this moment ſeen, in the neigh- 
bourhood, bewailing her dead mother. She was fitting 
over-againſt the corps; no friend, no relation, no ac- 
quaintance, nor any one to take pity on her, and aſſiſt 
at the funeral, except one old woman. I could not 
help, continued he, pitying her deplorable ſituation ; 
and the more fo, as ſhe is a young creature of exquilite 
beauty,, In ſhort, this account the man gave made an 
impreſſion upon us all; Antipho propoſed we ſhould go 


and ſee her; every one agreed, and away we went, de- 


firing the young man to conduct us, who brought us to 


the place, when we ſaw a moſt amiable creature, with- 


out any advantage of dreſs or ornament to ſet off her 
beauty. She was bare-footed, her hair looſe, ſhedding 
| | tears, 
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tears, and all in rags ; in ſuch a miſerable condition, in 
ſhort, as if ſhe had not been remarkably handſome, 


would have effaced all traces of beauty. Phedria, who 


was in love with another, only ſaid ſhe was well enough, 
but Antipho | 

Daw. O, I gueſs, was ſmitten with her. 

Get. And to ſuch a degree, as can hardly be con- 


ceived. You ſhall hear what followed. Next day he 


went directly to the old woman, and begg'd ſhe would 
let him have the young lady; who ſaid that could not 


be done, but upon honourable terms ; that otherwiſe it 


was not right for him to think of it; that ſhe was born 
of honeſt parents, herſelf virtuouſly brought up, and 
beſides a citizen of Athens ; if he had a mind to marry 
her, he might do that legally ; but on any other foot- 
ing, he muſt have no thoughts of her. My young 
maſter knew not what to do ; he would fain have mar- 
ried her, but dreaded his father, who was abſent. 
Dav. And would not his father, at his return, ap- 


prove of what he had done ? 


Get. Would he have conſented, think you, to a mar- 
riage with a woman of no family or fortune? No, 
that he never would. 

Day. What happen'd after this? | 

Get. What happen'd! There is a fellow here, one 


 Phormio, a paraſite, the moſt impudent dog that ever 


yet breath'd—I wiſh I could ſee him dangling on a 
gibbet—this fellow— | 
Daw. Whatdid he ? 1 | 

Get. Put this project into Antipho's head, which I am 
to tell you. You muſt know there is a law that obliges 
orphans to marry the neareſt a-kin ; and the ſame law 
obliges the others to take them for their wives——Says 
this Phormio, I will affert that you are the neareſt re- 
lation of this young woman, and ſummon you to marry 
her, according to law—l can pretend that her father 
was my particular friend, ſo have you before the judges. 


As to who her father and mother were, and how you 


are related to her, all that I can feign, ſo as to ſuit my 
purpoſe ; and as you will diſprove nothing, I will be ſure 


of caſting you——lt your father ſhould come, and wants to 


proſecute 
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proſecute me, I value it not. The girl, in the mean 
time, will be yours. 

Day. A hopeful project, truly, and a very modeſt 
one, I muſt ſay. 

Get. Antipho was perſuaded to this; was proſecuted, 
appeared before the judges, was. caſt, and accordingly 
married the woman. 

Dawv. What ſay you? 

Get. It was even ſo as I tell you: 

Davy. O Geta, what will become of you? 

Get. That I cannot tell; only whatever happens, the 
wiſeſt way is to be patient "under it. 

Davy. Well ſaid ; that's bearing it like a man. 

Get. All the hopes I have are in myſelf. 

Daw. I commend you for that. 

Get. Suppoſe I ſhould go and find an interceſſor, who 
would plead in this manner for me: I beg, Sir, you 
would, for my ſake, pardon him this once ; if he com- 
mits another fault, I will never beg him off; and very 
likely after that whiſ pers my maſter, when I am gone, 
you may hang him up, if you like it. 

Daw. And what is this other gentleman doing, he 
who undertook attending the muſick-girl? How does 
his intrigue go on ? 

Get. But very indifferently. 

Daw. I fancy he has not got much to feed it with. 

Get. Nothing, but hope alone. 

Dav. Is his father yet returned ? 

Get, Not yet. 

Daw. And when do you expect your own old gen- 
tleman ? 

Get. I cannot tell for certain; J hear there is a letter 
_— from him, and delivered to the carriers ; I'll go ſee 
or it, 

Daw. Have you any thing farther ? 

Get. Nothing, but that I wiſh you well. Here, boy. 
Will no-body anſwer ? Take this money, and 2 


it to Darcium. 
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aft 67 SCENE III. 

| Antipho, Phearia. 

Ant. Is not this, Phearia, a miſerable ſituation to be 
in, that I ſhould dread the arrival of my father, who of 
all others wiſhes me the bet ? And had I acted with 
more prudence, I ſhould have expected his coming as 
a ſon ought to do. | 

Phe. What do you mean? fie 

Ant. Can you aſk me that! who am conſcious what a 
bold and unwarantable ſtep I have taken ; which [ 
heartily wiſh had never come into Phormio's head to 
adviſe me to ; and that he had not urged the eagerneſs 
of my temper to the execution of it, for that has been 
the foundation of all my diſquiet. I ſhould not indeed 
have enjoyed the woman I loved, and ſhould have ſuf- 
fered ſome days uncafineſs ; but then I would have been 
free from this daily anxiety of mind, which tortures 
me. | | 

Phe. You talk mighty well; go on. 

Ant. Whilſt I daily expect my father's coming, an 
that he will break off this match. 

Phe. Whilſt others are grieving for want of ſucceſs, 
you are complaining at having too much, Antipho. It 
would ſeem as if you had got a ſurfeit ; for ſure I am 
your fate is to be envied and wiſh'd for, and I ſolemnly 
declare I would ſubmit willingly to die, could I have, 
upon that condition, the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of 
the woman I love, only ſo leng as you have had; ſo 
vou may gueſs the difference of our ſituations, from 
what you enjoy and what I do not: without mentioning, 
that you have got, at no expence, a woman of modeſty, 
of unſpoted character, and virtuous education, to be 
your wife, as you yourſelf wiſh'd for, you are happy 
in every reſpec, if you only knew when you are ſo— 
If you had to do with that pander, as I have, you would 
foon alter your prefent way of thinking ; but that is the 
temper of moſt men, never to be ſatisfied with what 
they have. 8 
Ant. And you, on the other hand, appear to me 
happy in having yet in your power to do what you thin 
adviſeable, to continue or Hop your purſuit after your 

| miſtreſs ; 
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miſtreſs ; whereas I am unhappily drove to that extre- 
mity, that I can neither keep or quit her I am engaged 
to. But what is this? Don't I ſee Geta running this 
way? 'Tis he, and I am mortally afraid, brings no good 
news. | 

SC EN N. 
Geta, Antipho, Phedria. 

Get, Geta, thou art a lot man, unleſs thou can't 
think of ſome expedient very ſpeedily to get out of this 
ſcrape. Bleſs me, what a train of difficulties am I in- 
yolved in! which I neither know how to avoid, nor 
extricate myſelf from; the affair of Autipho, and that 
unwarrantable proceeding of ours, can be no longer 
concealed ; which, if we do not manage our affairs 
viith great addreſs, will infallibly ruin either me or 
him. 

Ant. What can be the matter with him ? 

Get. And I have not one moment's time to loſe, for 
my maſter is at my heels, | 

Ant. What miſchief is now coming upon us? 

Get. And once he comes to hear of this, how ſhall T 
appeaſe his anger? If I ſpeak to him, 1 ſhall irritate 
him; and if I ſay nothing, that will ſtill make him 
worle ; and to attempt clearing myſelf, is attempt- 
ing to waſh a Blackmore white. What courſe ſhall E 
take? I not only am in dread for myſelf, but am ſtill 
more anxious for Antipho, whom I commiſerate from 
the bottom of my ſoul : "tis for him I am moſt afraid, 
and upon his account that I ſtay here; was it not for 
that, I ſhould have taken care of myſelf e'er now, and 
have bilk'd the old man's reſentment ; for I would have 
got what I could, and made off with it. 

Ant. What is it he talks of, ſtealing and flying? 

Get. But where ſhall I ſee Antipho? or what way go 
to find him ? 

Phe. He mentions you. ; 

Ant. I am terrified at the thoughts of what I expect to 
hear from him. 2 
Phe. You are afraid of your own ſhadow. 
Get. I'll go home, he's moſt generally there, 
Phe, Let us call him back. 4 
| ut, 
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Ant. Stop immediately. 

Get. Whoever you be, 1 you talk pretty per- 
emptorily. 

Ant. Gela. 

Get. This is he I look'd for. | 

Ant. Let us know what news you bring, I beſcech 
you ; and, if poſſible, tell it in one word. 

Gee. I will. 

Ant. Speak then. 

Get. This moment, at the * 

Ant. Vou met my father. | 

Get. You have it. 

Ant. Then I am undone. 

Phe. How! 

Ant. What muſt I do? 

Phe. What did you ſay, Geta ? 

Get. That I juſt now ſaw your uncle, his father. 

Ant. What means can I contrive to ward off this ſo 
din blow? For if my deſtiny ſo orders it, that J muft, 
my dear Phanium, be parted from you, life is not worth 
_ preſerving. 

Get. And as things are, Antipho, you oft be the 
more induſtrious and alert. Fortune favours the brave. 

Ant. I have loſt all ſpirits. 

Get. But you bave more need of preſence of mind 
now than ever you had, Antipho; for if your father per- 
ceives in you any ſigns of fear, he will conclude you 
guilty. | 
Phe. That's very true. 

Ant. I cannot recover myſelf. 

Get. Suppoſe you had till ſomething x more terrible to 
go through with. 

Ant. As I cannot ſupport myſelf under this, I ſhould 
certainly be leſs able to do ſo under a worſe. 

Get. This is doing nothing at all, Phedria; come, 
we ſpend our time to no purpoſe, I'll be gone. 

Phe. And I too. 

Aut. Stop, I pray. Suppoſe I look ſo, will chat do ? 

Get. Not in the leaſt. 

Ant. Look in my face, and tell me if I don't put on 
a good countenance now ? 


Get. 
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Get. No, that won't do. 

Ant. Nor this ? 

Get. That's better. 

Ant, Will it do now ? 

Get. Ves, that will do. Keep your countenance fo, 
and anſwer word for word, behave to him as he does to 
you, and be ſure let nothing that he ſays in his paſſion. 
_ intimidate or diſconcert you. | 

Ant. I underſtand you. ; 1 

Get. Inſiſt upon it, that you was forced to it againſt 
your will by the law, by the ſentence of the court 
you know what I mean—but what old man is that ] ſee 
at the end of the ftreet ? 

Ant. Tis he; I cannot ſtand it. 
| dag What do you mean, Antipho? Don't go, ſtop, 
J lay. | 
Ant, I know myſelf too well, and the faults I have 
committed, to wait his coming; ſo I recommend 
Phanium and my own life to your care. 

Phe. Geta, what will become of us now ? 

Get. You muſt ſtand a hearty ſcolding, but unleſs I 
am greatly deceived J ſhall ſuffer bodily for this. How- 
ever, it is proper we take to ourſelves the advice we 
were juſt now giving Antipho. 

Phe. Don't talk to me of being proper, lay your 
commands upon me, and I will do whatever you order 

me. | 
Get. Don't you remember, in the beginng of this 
affair, what was agreed on that we ſhould ſay in our de- 
fence, that the cauſe of our adverſary was a plain, good 
and juſt one, ſo that it was not poſſible for us not to be 
caſt ? x : 
Phe. I do remember it. 

Get. Now, you muſt make uſe of the ſame argu- 
ment, and even enforce it more powerfully. 

Phe, I'll take care to do ſo. | 

Get. Do you go up to him firſt ; I'll lie in ambuſh, 
and appear to your aſſiſtance, when I think you want it. 

Phe. Do ſo. ET 
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SCENE N. 
Demipho, Geta, Pheatria. 

Dem. And has Antipho dar'd to marry without my 
conſent ? If he had no reſpe& for the authority of a 
parent (for I wave that) ſurely he ouglit to have been 
in {ome awe even of diſobliging me. What a daring 
piece of preſumption ! Had he no ſenſe of his duty ! 
O Geta, you're an excellent tutor for youth. 

Get. He has thought at laſt of me. 

Dem. I would fain know what excuſe they will make, 
or what they have to ſay for themſelves ? 

Get. I have ſettled that point already, ſo you had 
better think of ſomething elle. es | 

Dem, Will they iay, that he did it againſt his will, 
that the law obliged him? That J underitand, and own 
it might be ſo. | 

Get. I'm glad you are of that opinion. 

Dem. But for a man willingly to give up his cauſe 
to an adverſary, without making a defence, does the 
law oblige him to that ?— 

"Phe. That's againſt us, Geta. 

Get. Never mind, I'Il take care of that. 

Dem. This affair is in itſelf ſo entraordinary, and has 
come upon me ſo unawares, that I am quite diſcon- 
ceried ; and ſo much out of temper, that I am not 
maſter of myſelf ; for which reaſon, I think all men 
ought in proſperity to think with themſelves how they 
are to bear with adverſity. For inftance, when a man 
makes a voyage to a foreign country, he ſhould lay his 
account, that when he comes home, he will find his 
daughter ſick, his ſon plung'd in debauchery, or his 
wife dead; that none of theſe things, which may hap- 
2 be a ſurprize upon him; and that if they do not 

appen, he may be ſo far thankful. | 

Get. You cannot imagine, my Phedria, how much 
my foreſight exceeds that of my maſter. I have. antici- 
pated every one of theſe things he mentions, and my 
prudence has all along ſuggeſted to me, when my 
| maſter returns, I ſhall be ſent to grinding at a mill, 
and undergo very ſevere diſcipline ; or 1 ſhall be laid in 
a dungeon, neck and heels ; or be ſent to dig in ſome 

5 mine 
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mine in the country—all, or any of theſe things am I 
prepar'd for; and whichever I eſcape, is ſo much clear 
gain. But, in the mean time, I think you ſhould go 
to him, and try to coax him if you can. 

Dem. I tee my nephew coming up to me, 

Phe. Uncle, you are welcome home. 

Dem. Thank you, nephew; but where is Antipho? 

Phe. I am glad to ſee you ſafe arrived. DET 

Dem. I do not doubt it; but anſwer me what J aſk'd 
of you. 

Phe. Antipho is very well, I ſaw him a little while 
. hope, Sir, your voyage has turn'd out to your 
mind. 1 

Dem. I wiſh every thing had. 

Phe, What do you mean by that? | 

Dem, A pretty queſtion truly, when I underſtand 
ſuch a fine match has been made in my family. 

Phe. What, Sir, I hope you are not angry at that 
now. | 

Get. He plays his part moſt excellently. 
Diem. Not anery ! I with only I could ſee him; he 
ſhould ſoon know, that from being the moſt indulgent, 

I am now the molt diſobliged of fathers. 

Phe But, Sir, he has done nothing to incur your 
diſpleaſure. | E 

Dem. I find you ore all alike ; all hang together; 
know one and know all. 

Phe. You are in a miſtake, Sir. : 

Dem, If one does amiſs, the other 1s prepared to de- 
fend him; you are all ina ſtring; all linked in mutual 

confederacy. 
Ge. Upon my word, the old gentleman has, at a 
venture, pretty nearly drawn their characters. 

Dem. For if this was not the caſe, you would net 
take his part, Phedria. 

Phe. If Antipho, Sir, had done any thing of him- 
ſelf, either to hurt his fortune or his reputation, I would 
not pretend to excuſe him ; he ought to bear the blame 
as he deſerves ; but if any one has been ſo ſcandalouſly 
wicked, as to take the advantage of our youth and inex- 
perience, and has got the better of us, are _—_— in 
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blam'd, or the judges by whom the affair was determin'd? 
They, it is true, often decree, thro' envy, againſt peo- 
ple who are rich, or decide in favour of the poor, thro' 
a principle of compaſſion. | | 

Ger. Was I not acquainted with the affair, he ſpeaks 
ſo well, that I ſhould myſelf give credit to what he ſays. 

Dem. Is it poſſible that any judge can be ſo diſcerning 
as to ſee into the merits of your cauſe, when you ſay 
nothing at all, as was his caſe. | 

Phe. He behaved as any gentleman might be ex- 
peRed to do ; when he was brought before the judges, 
he could not ſay in his own defence what he intended 
to do; ſhame and diffidence got the better of him. 

Get. He certainly defends the cauſe with great abili- 
ties; but I muſt come into the liſt with the old man 
myſelf. Maſter, your moſt humble ſervant ; I am hear- 
tily glad to ſee you retured ſafe and ſound. 535 

Dem. O, your ſervant, good maſter tutor ! you are 
the guardian of our family; I recommeded my ſon to 
your care whilſt I ſhould be abroad. | 

Get. I hear that you are out of humour with all of 
us, and for no reaſon, and with me, I'm ſure, leaſt of 
all; for what could you expect from me in this affair? 
Im a bondſman, and therefore you know cannot plead 
in a court of law, nor give my evidence. 

Dem. Well, I allow all that; my ſon was young and 
unexperienced, conſequently timorous in ſuch an affair ; 

ou a ſervant, and could not ſpeak for him : but ſup- 
poſing he really had been her neareſt relation, there was 
no neceſſity of marrying her; why did you not pay her 
the fortune the law, in that caſe, appoints, and let her 
have look'd out for another huſband ? Why ſhould he 
marry a woman who was worth nothing at all ? 

Get. What you ſay is very right; but pray where 
was the money to pay her that fortune? 

Dem. He ought to have borrow'd it, any where— 

Get. Any where is eaſily ſaid. 

Dem. Or, if you could have got it no where elle, 
apply'd to an uſurer. i, 44 +> 
Get. Fine talking ; pray, who would truſt us while 

you are alive? | 
| RT EE Dem, 
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Dem. This ſhall not paſs ſo, that I am determin'd 
upon ; nothing ſhall make me put up with it ; let me 
only ſee that fellow, or find out where he lives. 

Get. Who, Phormio ? 

Dem. He that manag'd the ſuit for this woman. 

Get. I'll bring him before you preſently. 

Dem. Where is Antipho ? 

Get. Somewhere hereabouts. 

Dem. Phedria, do you go and bring him hither, 

Phe. I will, Sir ; for it is in my way. 

Get, In your way to Pamphila, you mean. 

Dem. Well, I muſt go, and acquit myſelf of my duty 
to the gods of my houſe, and then repair to the market- 
place, and get ſome friends to aſſiſt me, and be counſel 
for me in this affair, that I may be prepar'd to meet this 
Phormio. 


CERT TR ORR 
ACT It SCENE EL 
| Phormio, Geta, ; 


Phormio. 
V. was he ſo afraid of meeting his father, that 
Ar he run for it? 

Get. Ves, indeed. 

Pho. And is Phanium left alone? 

Get. She is. 

Pho. And is the old gentleman fo very angry! ? 

Get. Extremely ſo. 

Pho. Then, Phormio, I find the burden of this a 
reſt on your ſhoulders—as you have brew, ſo you muſt 
drink come, prepare yourſelf for action. 

Get. I intreat of you 

Pho. Suppoſe he ſhould aſk— 

Get. All our hopes are in you 

Pho. If he ſhou'd, I am prepar'd—but if he ſhould 
propoſe— 

Get. You know you put us upon it— 

Pho, Yes, I think that will do— 
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Get. Pray, help us out at this pinch. 
-Pho. Come, where is your old gentleman-? I am 

ready for him ; I have now digeſted every thing in my 

own mind. | OO, 

Get. What do you intend to do ? 5 

Pho. What ſhould I do, but ſecure Antipbo in the 
poſſeſſion of Phanium, clear him from all hazard in this 
affair, and take the whole of his father's reſentment up- 
on myſelf. _ 5 MR 

Get. What a friendly and brave fellow you are? but 
alas, my Phormio, I am in frequent panicks leſt ſome 
fatal ſtroke ſhould ſtop the career of this noble heroiſm. 

Pho. There 1s no danger of that; I have try'd the 
experiment often before, and it is a beaten road I am 
now quite acquainted with ; I have pumel'd hundreds 
to death almoſt, natives and foreigners; and the 
oft'ner I try it, the readier I am to begin again. Only 
tell me, if you ever knew an action for damages brought 
againſt me ? 

Get. But how came that never to happen? * 

Pho. For the ſame reaſon that people do not lay ſnares 
to catch kites and hawks, who are birds of prey, but 
to take ſuch as do us no injury; becauſe ſomething is :- 
to be got by the one, and nothing by the other. So, in 
| like manner, if you go to law with ſome people, ſome- 
N thing may be recovered, but all the world knows that I 9 
1 can be ſkin'd of nothing—you will ſay, perhaps, they 
may lay me in goal ; but then they muſt maintain me, 
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| and few people would care to ſupport a man of fo good 1 
a ſtomach as I have; and, on the whole, I think they 
judge right, for in that cafe they would only return good 9 
N for evil. | 
| = Get. It never can be in Antipho's power to return you 

a ſufficient recompence for this great ſervice you do him. * 
| Pho, When a man has a patzon, he cannot go too | he 
| great lengths to ſerve him; for what do you think of | 
| being entertain'd at table free-· coſt, have the uſe of baths, ® 
| and made quite eaſy in your mind? For you to enjoy | 
| every thing at his expence, and be merry when he, 5 
| perhaps, is tortur'd with care? Have the firſt ſeat at 
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ble, and be the firſt man at the feaſt, when a doubiful 
entertainment is ſerv'd up. | 

Get. Doubtful ! what do you mean by that ? 

Phor. Where every thing is ſo nice and elegant, that 
you are at a loſs, and in doubt what to chuſe. If you 
reflect upon the happineſs and pleafure reſulting from 
this, you muſt think that the man who affords you all 
theſe things is to be reſpected as your tutelar deity. 

Get. Well, but here comes our old man—Be upon 
your guard ; the firſt ſhock is the moſt difficult ; if you 
bear the brunt of that, you may manage him afterwards 


as you pleaſe. 
SCENE IL 

| Demipbo, Geta, Phormio. 
ä Dem. (To his friends he had brought with him.) Did 
55 you ever hear of a more heinous injury done to any one, 
than this that has been offer'd to me? I hope you will 
take my part. | 

Get. He is in a mighty paſſion. 3 1 

Phor. Never you mind that, but hold your tongue | 
TIL work him preſently. Prodigious! What is this! | 
Has Demipho the aſſurance to deny that Phanium is his | 


near relation? 


8 Get. He does deny it. | 
: Phor. And does he fay he knows not who her father 

was ? | 
y Get. He affirms that too. | 256 $22 
= Dem, I believe this is the very fellow I was talking 
to you about. Now, my friends, ſtand by me. 
2} Phor. And he pretends he knew nothing of the de- 
d ceaſed Stilpho? 3 | 

Get. He declares he knew nothing of him. - 

Ju Phor. So, becauſe this poor creature was left no for- 
0 tune, people pretend not to have known her parents; and 


of ſhe herſelf is deſpiſed—See the effects of avarice. 


Get. If you accuſe my maſter of avarice, you wi 
be look'd upon as a ſlanderer. * ul 


0 Dem. Was there ever ſuch an impudent raſcal ! he 

he, wants to accuſe me firſt and be before- hand with me. 
Phor, I do not, indeed, ſo much blame the young 

man for not knowing Ow being old and poor, and 


always 


5 
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wy 0 obliged to labour for his livelihood, he kept 
kim If moſtly ia the country, and worked upon a farm 
which he rented of my father; I remember the poor 
old man uſed often to complain to me, that his kiniman 
neglected him; which made me pity him the more, az 
he was one of the beſt men I ever knew, and of an un- 
blemiſh'd character. 

Get. I defire you will beware of what character you 

ive him. 

Phor. What do you mean by that ? Had I not con- 
ceived an eſteem for him, as one of the beſt of men, [ 
ſhould never have had this difference with your family, 
on account of his daughter, whom owe maſter uſes in 
this unworthy manner. 

Get. You. raſcal, you, do you go on thus in n 
my maſter ! 

Phor. He richly deſerves it. 

Get. You are an impudent ſcoundrel for ſaying ſo. 

Dem. Geta. 

Get. An extortioner ! a cheat . 

Dem. Geta, I ſay. 
Phor. Anſwer him. 5 
Get. Who is that —0, is it you, Sir ? 

Dem. Hold your tongue. 

Get. This raſcal, Sir, has been faying here all 5 
vile things he could think of; which he richly deſerves 
to have 2 id of himſelf. 

Dem. Pray be you quiet. Voung man, I would beg 

to aſk one queſtion of you, if you will be ſo good as 

to anſwer me. Pray, who was this friend of yours! 

leaſe te explain that matter, and let me know what 
degree of relationſhip I ſtand in to him. 

Phor. You aſk that, as if you 55 not know, 

Dem. I know him! a 

Phor. Yes. 

Dem. I diſclaim all knowledge : of him z and therefore 
want, that you who ſay I know him, ſhould refreſh my 
memory. 

Pbor. What, not know your couſin! 
Den. You teaze one to death. Tell me his name. 
| Pher. His name ! with all my heart. 


Den. 


the 
ves 


beg 
1 as 
rs ? 
hat 


fore 
my 


E. 


Den. 
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Dem. What makes you ſilent ſo long ? | 
Phor. What ſhall 1 do? I have forgot the name. 
Dem. What is it you ſay ? | 
Phor. Geta, if you can recolle&t the name we gave 
him; whiſper me. I won't tell you; you pretend to 
pump me, as if you did not know. 

Dem. I pump you! 

Set. Stilpho. | 
 Phor. But what need I care? Your relation's name 
was Stilpho. | | | 0 

Dem. Whom did you ſay? | Es 

Phor. I ſaid Stilpho; and you knew him perfectly 
well. | | y 

Dem. I neither ever knew ſuch a man, nor was any 
one of the name of Stilpbo related to me. | 5 

Phor. Are you not aſham'd to aſſert any ſuch thing 
Had he left an eſtate of ten talents I 

Dem. A plague confound you | 

Pbor. He would very faſt have occur'd to your me- 
mory ; you would have traced his pedigree from father 
and grand-father, | 

Dem. Well, as you ſay, I ſhoald, in that caſe, upon 
my arrival, have proved how he was related to me ; 
and I defire no more of you ; make it out that this 
young woman 1s ſo nearly related to me. RY 

Get. My maſter is in the right, ſo look to it. 

Phor. I have already made that out to the ſatis- 
faction of the judges, before whom the cauſe was tried; 
if what I alledged was falſe, why did not your fon con- 
fute me? | | | | 

Dem. Do you talk of my ſon ? The folly of his be- 


haviour is beyond expreſſion. 


Phor. Do you then, who are a wiſe man, have re- 
rourſe to the magiſtrates, and ſee if they will allow a 
ſecond hearing ; try if you will be look'd upon as a 
king, or that it ſhall be granted to you, what is allowed 
no one elſe, to have a cauſe brought on again after is 
has been once decided. | „ 

Dem. Tho' I know myſelf to be really injured in 


the whole of this affair, yet rather than go to law, or be 


plagued with you any —_— I will comply wich what 
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the ſtatute directs, as if ſhe was in fact my relation; ſo 
take her back, and there is the hye minæ, the portion 
by law alloted her. 

Phor. Ha, ha, ha! you are a very pleaſant gentle- 
man. 

Dem. How do you mean ! Is this putting any hard- 
ſhip upon you? Shall I not, as well as you, claim the 
laws of my country ? 

. Phor. Ay, and is this your law ? But I Would have 
you to know, Sir, that you are not to uſe her as a com- 
mon harlot ; pay her and fend her about her buſineſs ; 
no, Sir, the law directs that an orphan citizen, to pre- 
vent her doing any thing diſhonourable thro* poverty, 
is to be given to her neareſt azkin, to live with him 
alone, all” her life-time, as his wife. And this you 
want, if you could, to fruſtrate. 

Dem. That is true, in regard to the neareſt a-kin ; 
but kow, or in what-manner does ſhe come to be re- 
lated to us ? ; 

Phor. O, as to that remember the old ſaying, and 
don't think of recalling what is paſt. 

Dem, But I will think of it; nor will I give over 
til I carry my point. „ 

ber. You'll play the fool. 

Dem. Don't 1 yourſelf about chat. x 

Phor. Eeſides, Demipho, we really have no buloch 
with you; your fon is caſt in the ſuit, not you; 
and indeed you are not of an age now to marry. 

Dem, You may ſuppoſe every thing that I ſay to be 
ſaid by my ſon ; otherwye I will turn him and his pools 
both out of doors. - "IF | 1 

Get. O, he's in a bitter paſſion. Is 

Phor. You'll think better of it, Sir. 

Dein. Are you determin'd to plague me at this rate, 
you v Vain ? 

Phor. He's terribly efreid of me, tho* he won't 
den it. 

Get. You have made a very proſperous bepluwing, - 

Pbor. Bear patiently what you cannot remedy ; and 
if y on behave well and like n we mall men be 


= 5 iends together. ] 
| Dem, 


* 
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Dem. Friends ! yes, I want your friendſhip much 
I wiſh I had never ſeen, or heard of you. | 

Phor. If you are kind to her, ſhe'll comfort you in 

your old age. Conſider, Demipho, you are now in 
ears. | 
+ Dem. Take her to yourſelf, and let her comfort you. 

Phor. Don't be in ſuch a paſſion. 

Dem. There needs no more; we have talk'd upot 
this affair enough already ; if you do not immediately 
take this woman away, I turn-her out of doors ; that's 
one word for all, Phormio. | | 

Phor. And if you offer to uſe her in any manner 
otherwiſe than a free citizen ought to be uſed, I'll bring 
another law-ſuit upon your back; and that's one word 
for all, too, Demipho. If there ſhould be any occafion; 

Geta, I am at home. | | 
Set. I underſtand you. 
SY RA NT HE 
Hemi pbho, Geta, Hegio, Cratinus, Crito. 

Dem. What anxiety and difficulties am I plunged inte 
by this unſucky marriage of my ſon !—Nor will he let 
me ſec him, that I may know, at lead, what he ſays cr 
thinks about this matter. Lo you go and ice whether 
he is yet come home or not. | 

Get. I'll go. 

Dem. You ſee how this-affair is; what would you ad- 

* T5 . ® # 
viſe me to do, Hegio? What is your opinion? 
ue My opinion! if you pleaſe to jet Cratinus ſpeak 


Dem. Cratinus, de you then give your opinion. 

Cra. Do you want me to ran 1 4 

Dem. Yes, you. 2 

Cra. Then my opinion is, that you ſhould act as 
you think moſt for your own advantage; and farther, 
that it is juſt and reaſonable, every thing your ſon has 
done-in your abſence ſhould be ſet to rights. And that 
you will obtain this upon an appeal. I have done. 

Dem. Now, Hegio, if you pleaſe. | 

Heg. I believe Cratinus has ſpoke his opinion to the 
beſt of his judgment ; but people have different opi- 
nions upon the ſame point; for I think what has been 

| L 3 con- 


confirmed by due courſe of law cannot be repealed ; and 
that it would be ſcandalous to attempt it. 
Dem. And your opinion, Crito ? 
Cri. My opinion is, that it is a matter of great con- 
ſequence, and requires time to think of it. 
 Hleg. We are your humble ſervants, Sir. | 
Dem. And you have cleared the matter up to me ; 
only I am more puzzled than I was before I cail'd you 
in. 25 
Get. They ſay he is not come home. | 
Dem. I will wait for the coming of my brother ; and 
follow what advice he gives me; for which reaſon T'll 
o and enquire what time he is expected to return. | 
Get. And I'll go look for Antipho, and acquaint him 
with what has paſt—But here he comes, juſt as I could 
wiſh him. | 


—4CT m SCENE I, -. 
Antipho, Geta. | | 


Anti pho. 5 
N DEE DI am greatly to be blam'd for behaving 
in this manner; to go away and leave what con- 
cerned my very life ta the management of others; could 
J imagine that any one would be more ſollicitous about 
my Mir than myſelf ? And let things have gone how 
they would, I certainly ought, at leaſt, ro have taken 
care of her who is now with me; that ſhe, poor crea- 
ture, might not ſuffer upon my account ; ſhe, whole 
only hopes and dependance now is upon me alone. 
Get. Indeed, maſter, we blam'd you much for leav- 
ing us, as you did. | 
Aut. Geta, you was the very perſon I look'd for. 
Get. Tho', notwithſtanding, we play'd our parts 
pretty well. GG a 7 4 
Ant, Let me know, I beg of you, what ſituation my 
affairs are in? Does my father ſuſpect any thing? 
Ger. Not yet. | a Is 4 
? Ani. 


3 
ö 


Ant. And have we any hopes of 18 clear 'd. 

Set. That I cannot ſay; but Phearia did all he could. 
for you. | 

Ant. That is nothing new. 

Get. And Phermio ſhewed himſelf in this affair, as in 


every thing elſe, a man of ſpirit and courage. 


Ant. How did he behave ? 

Get. He confuted your-father's arguments, who was 
in a moſt violent paſſion. 

Ant: Well done, Phormis: | 

Get. And I too did the little I could. 

Ant. Gela, I heartily thank you all. 

Get. This is the fituation of our affairs now at the be- 
ginning; ſo far all is ſafe ; and your father is to b mak 
mine nothing till your uncle returns. 

Ant. What of him? | 

Get. He ſays he will be guided by him, how "Ay is to 


28 in this affair. 


Ant. How I'dread, Gta, he ſhould now come home 
ſafe, as I underſtand by this I am to ſtand or fall by his 
judgment. 

Get. Phedria is coming to you. 

Ant. Where is he ? 

Get. There he comes from his uſual reſort. 

SCENE II. | 
Phedria, Doris, Antipho, Gata. 

Phe. Dario, hear what I ſay. 

Dor. I will hear nothing. 

Phe. Only for a moment. 

Dor. Let me | | 

Phe. Let me Ve but one word with you. | | 

Dor. I am quite tired with hearing the ſame thing 2 
thouſand times over. 

Phe. But what Iam now to ſpeak i is to the purpoſe. 

Dor. Well, what is it? 

Phe. Cannot I prevail upon you, to wait only three 
days? Whereare you going ? 

Der T ſhould have wonder'd, indeed, if you had ſaid 
any Pros: that was new. 

'm much afraid this fellow will occaſion us 
great uveaſmeſs. = 
L 4 3 _ Gets 
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Get. If he does, I waſh it may end in his own de- 
ſtruction. 

Phe. Will you not believe me ? 

Dor. Nonſenſe, 

Phe. But I give you my word it ſhall be ſa. 

Dor. All tuft. 

Phe. I promiſe you, yes ſhall think yourſelf well paid 
in the end, _ 

Dor. Yes, to be ſure. 

Phe. Take my word, you'll be glad you —ç— done 
— Tis a truth I tell you. | 

or. This is nothin — the 1 

Phe. Try it only; - he — long. 

Dor. This is only the ſame thing over again. 

Phe. I ſhall hold you in the oc of a relation, 2 
friend, a benefactor. | 

Der. I ſhall get much by that 
| Phe. And are you ſo barbarous and hard hearted, as 
| not to be molified by pity or entreaties? 
| | Dor. And are you lo filly and fo impudent, Phedria, 

as to think you can make a fool of me by theſe frothy 
| ſpeeches, and couſin me ont of my property. 
5 Al. How I pity poor Phedria 
| Phe. The farce of truth has got the better af. me. 

Get. How well both of them. ſuſtain their different 
characters. 

Phe. And that this ſhould happen to me at the very 
time Antipbo's affairs are in ſuch a perplex'd ſituation. 

Ant. Phedria, what is it grieves you. a ? 

Phe. How happy” _ are, A 2 

Ant. I happy! 

.Phe. Yes, you — have your beloved object with 
you, and at your own houſe ; = have no ſuch diſtreſs 
| as this to ſtruggle with. 
| Ant. At my own houſe, ſay you 7 As the proverb is, 
'8 I hold the wolf by the ears; for I neither can keep her 

| there, nor have I any where elſe to ſend her. 
Dor. Iam in the very ſame ſituation with this gentle- 
man here; quite at a loſs what to do with him. 
A. Be ſure you maintain the character of your pro- 
eon: but what has Doris done? * 
I 


„ © F% 


id 


it 
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Phe. Dor! alas, the inhuman monſter has ſold my 
Pamphila. | e 
Get. What! ſold her! 
Ant. Sold her ! ſay you! 
Der. A mighty crime, indeed; to fell a girl that I 
bought with my own money. - 7, 
Phe. Nor can I prevail upon him to break off the bar- 
gain, and wait only three days, till I get the money my 


friends promiſed me. If I don't pay it then, I don't 


deſire an hour longer. 
Dor. You quite tire me: - ; 
Ant, Nay, Dorio, he don't aſk long time; grant his 
requeſt, and he ſhall pay you double the worth of the 
favour he aſks.” | „ 
Dor. Theſe are only bare promiſes. 
Ant. Would you allow this town to be depriv'd of 
PumphilaP And would you be ſo hard hearted as to 
ſeparate two ſuch lovers? 
Dor. O, to be ſure, neither you nor I could bear to 
do that. ; | | 
Get. I hope the gods will reward you as you de- 
erve. | 
Dor. I have for thefe-ſeveral months, contrary to my 


cuſtom and inclinations, had you about me, crying and 


promiſing ; but could never get any thing from you: 
now I have got ansther who does not whine or cry, but 
is ready. to give; therefore you muſt yield to your bet- 
ters. | ; 
Ant. I certainly do remember ſomething of it, Phe- 
dria, that you ſet a time with him to pay what you had 
agreed for. | 

Phe. I did ſo. 2 

Dor. And do I deny it? 

Ant. Is the time elaps'd ? 

Dor. No, but Mow” a time has come before it. 

Ant. Are you not aſham'd to go from your word ſo ? 
Dor. Not in the leaſt, when I can make any thing by 


Get. You filthy raſcal. 
Phe. Do you think this way of ang to be right, 


orio ? 
Ls Dor. 


| 
| 
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Dor. This is my way; if you like me, I'm at your 
Ice. 5 | I 
Ant. And do you deceive him in this manner? 
Dor. Nay, Antipho, tis he who has deceived me; 
for he knew me to be the man he now finds me; but I 
took him for another kind of man than I find him; ſo 
he has deceived me, becauſe I am to him the ſame I am 
to all the world. But to let theſe things paſs, I'll do 
one thing ; the officer who has bought her promiſed to 
bring me the money to-morrow morning, Tat if you, 
Phearia, bring it me ſooner, I'll ſtick to my old rule, 
he that firſt brings money ſhall be firſt ſerved. 
SCENE III. | 
- Pladria, Antipho, Geta. | . 
Phe. What ſhall I do? Or how ſhall I raiſe ſo 
fuddenly this ſum of money? I, who am worth no- 
thing at all. If he could have been prevailed upon to 
wait three days, I had a promiſe of it. 
Ant. Shall we, Geta, ſuffer him to be in this diſtreſs, 


who, you ſay, but a little while ago, ſhewed ſuch marks 


of friendſhip to me? Shall we not rather do all in our 
power to make a ſuitable return. 


Get, To be ſure ; this is nothing but fair and reaſon- | 


Aut. Go to work then, for you only can ſave him, 
Get. What would you have medo? 
Ant. Find the money. Ss | 
Set. That I would do willingly, if you would let me 


know where I can get it. 


Ant. You'll ſee my father preſently. 

Get. I know that ; but what then ? 

Ant. A word to the wiſe is ſufficient, 

Get. Think youſo? . 

Ant. I do. 4 -þ F- | 
Get. You give me very good advice, I muſt ſay ; and 
I wiſh yon would go about your buſineſs— So tis not e- 


-nough for me, if J ſhould eſcape the misfortunes that 


threaten me on account of this marriage of yours, but 


I muſt run my neck into another danger, upon his ac- 
-count likewiſe. _ 


Ant. What he fays is moſt certainly true. 7 1 
5 A 
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Phe. What! Geta! T thought you had look'd upon 
me as one of your own ? Si EW MW 
Get. So Ido; but don't you think the old gentle- 
man enraged enough already, that you propoſe irritating 
him to ſuch a pitch, as it will be ever after impoſſible to 
appeaſe him ? 4 N 
- Phe. Maſt another then take her away before my 
very face? If fo, whilſt I am here, ſpeak with me, 
and look upon me. 
Ant. What is the meaning of this? What do you in- 
tend to do, pray? 5 
' Phe. Whatever place of the world ſhe is carried to, 
thither am I determin'd to follow her, or periſh in the 
attempt. | | | 
Get. God proſper you in your undertaking ; only de 
not overheat yourſelf by too long journies. 5 
Ant. But try if you can do him any ſervice; 
Get. Try! what do you- talk of trying? | 


* 


Ant Think of ſomething, I beg of you; leſt he 
ſhould commit any raſh action, that would grieve us all 
afterwards. 1 

Get. I'm thinking; and believe now I have it; but 
am afraid of the conſequences 
Ant. Don't be afraid we Il ſhare in every thing 
with you; proſperity and adverſity. 

Get. How much money muſt you have? Speak. 

Phe. Only thirty minæ. 5 
22 Only thirty minæ; that is money enough, 1 

nk. | 

Phe. She is worth much more than that. 

Get. Well, I'll find the ſum for you. 

Phe. O excellent Geta. | 

Get. Get away from this. 

Phe. I muſt have it ſoon. 

Get. So you ſhall ; but I muſt have Phormis's aſſiſtance 
in this affair. | | 

Ant. As to him, nothing diſcourages him, be it aver 
ſo difficult or dangerous. To a friend he is the trueſt of 
friends. | | 

Set. Let us go find him out immediately. 

Ant. Can I be of any ſervice to you. 

©1 g 1 L 6 Gee, 
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| Get. Not any; ſo get you home, and comfort your 
wife, who, I am certain, is waiting for you almoſt 
dead with' fear. Why don't you go ? | 
9 _ There it not any thing I can do-with ſo much 
Phe. What way do you think to effect this? 
Set. T will tell you as you go along; but let us get 


. 
5 Demipho, Chremes. 


HA T was the reaſon, Chremes, of your going. 
from this to Lemans Have you brought your. 
daughter with you from thence ?? F + 
Cybr. No, Geet : 

Dem. Why ſo? 13 , 1 

Chr. When her mother found that I tarried ſo long 
here, and that my daughter came to be of ſuch an age; 
as could not longer be neglected, I was told ſhe came 
over here with all her family. , „„ 

Dem. And when you heard that, why did you ſtay ſo 
long there ? POD LEW FCeP 

Chr. F was ſeized with a ſickneſs, and could not get 
away. | | e 
5 tf How ſo, what was your diſtemper? 

Chr. You need not aſk that; for old age itſelf is diſ- 
eaſe enough: but I heard from the maſter of the ſhip 
that brought them, they landed ſafely here. ; 

Dem. Rave yoy heard what has happen'd to my ſon, 
during my abſence * 7 ; | 
Cr. I have; which greatly perplexes me, and puts 
me quite out of all my ſchemes ; for, if I marry this 
daughter to a ſtranger, I muſt open the whole affair, 
diſcover who her mother was, and diſcloſe every cir- 
eumſtance. Now I could depend upon your fidelity and 
ſecreſy; whereas another would only keep the —_ 


fo long as he lik'd the match, and we continued in a 
ſtate of friendſhip with one another ; but if he ſhould. 
be diſguſted with her or, me, he would, hold us 
by ſecrets I have no mind any one ſhould know, 
and am afraid it might come to the ears of my wife ;- 


in which caſe, I muſt ſhut up houſe, and be gone 


ſome where elſe ; for to tell you the truth, I am the. 
only perſon in my family I can put truſt in. 
Dem. I am ſenſible of the truth of all this, which 
ives me no ſmall uneaſineſs; nor will I ſpare any trou- 
le to get you out of your difficulties, and effect that 
which! promiſed you. | 
SCENE H. 
5 Gta. 

There never was, in this world, the fellow of that 
Phormio.. I came to him to acquaint him with the ne- 
ceſſity of raiſing ſome money, and to propoſe to him 
the means of effecting it. I had not told him half my. 
ſtory, when he perfectly underſtood what I would be at. 
He ſeem'd rejoic'd ; loaded me with praiſes; went di- 
rectly in queſt of the old man; returned his thanks to 
the immortal gods for giving him an opportunity of 
ſhewing his friendſhip to Phedriay as he had done to Au- 
tipho, I deſired him to wait for me at the market- 


place; that I would bring my old maſter. to him there :. 


and here he is; but who. is that behind him? Heavens! 


tis Phearia's father but what need I be afraid - fo. 


much the better for me, that inſtead of one fool ta 


bubble, I have now a brace ;- and I think it is right to 


have two ſtrings to my. bow. I'Il begin with him I 
firſt intended, and if IJ have it there, that's enough. - 
but if I fail, I'll then ſee what I can do with this ſtran- 


ger. | a 
of SCENE II. 
Antipho, Geta, Chremes,  Demipho. 


Hat. I am waiting here for the coming of Geza, I 


ſee my father Randing with my uncle; how I dread what 
courſe he will take, now that the other is come. ! 
Get. I'll go up to. them. O Chremes . 
Chr. How do you do, Geta? 
Get. I'm glad to ſee you ſafe return'd. as 
| | Fe 
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br. I don't doubt it. LES 

Get, And how do all affairs go on with you 7 

Che. As it uſually happens; when a man returns from 
abroad, he finds many alterations that have happen'd in 
bis abſence. 

Get. So it is for the mod part. Foes you heard of 
this affair of Anripho ? | 

Chr, Every thing about it. | 

Get. Demipho then has told ro Was there ever 

0 


ſuch a notorious thing heard that a young: man 
ſhould be ſoccircumvented ? | 

Chr, I was this moment ſpeaking to my brother 
upon that ſubject. 


Get. And I too have bern ſeriouſly reflecting upon 
it, and hope I have found out a remedy for this difalter. 
Dem. What! Geta What remedy? 
Set. As 1 went from you," iT 1 80 to meet W | 
1. 
Chr.  Phormis 4 „ ne? 1 0 
Set. The fellow who carried on the 
'Chr. Now I underſtand you. 
Set. Upon —— 1 thought of feeling how his pulſe 
beat, and accordingly took him aſide. Phormio, ſays I, 
why do not ogg eavour rather to compound this affair 
5 amicably, than to diſoblige our family? My maſter is 
a man of honour, and hates to have conteſts with any 
one; otherwiſe all his friends, with one voice, counſel'd 
him to turn this woman immediately out of doors. | 
Aut. What is he about? What can this tend to? 
| Ger. Do you go upon this, that if he ſhould do ſo, 
you can bring your action againſt him? That, I can 
aſſure you, has been maturely thought of; and, let me 
tell you, you will have enough upon your hands, if 
you meddle with him who has ſuch a command of 
eloquence to plead his own cauſe. Beſides, ſuppoſe 
even you got the better; he can be affected in no other 
tape, but that it will colt him ſome money. When I 
found that he began to ſoften upon this; hearkee, ſays 
I, there is no body here but you and I; come, ſay 
what will take, to let my maſter de free of all all theſe 
| _ diſputes, 


c 


d © 


2 
— 


aſk be but anywiſe reaſonable, I know my maſter is ſo 


have a rope firſt. 


marriage? At this rate he will not be richer for not 


had a mind from the firſt, ſaid he, to have married the 
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diſputes, that ſhe may go, and you may give him no 

more trouble upon that ſcore ? 
Ant. Has ſome demon put this into the man's head ? 
Get. For I can take upon me to ſay, that if what you 


good a man, that he won't exchange three words about 
the matter. I X = 

Dem. And pray who gave you a commiſſion to ſay- 
all this? | : 


Chr. Nay, the thing could not be better done to an- 


ſwer our purpoſes, | | 
Get. At firſt the man talk'd out of all reaſon. 
Chr, What did he aſk ? 
Get. A moſt unconſcionable ſum, as if he could inſiſt 
upon his own terms. | 
Chr. Let us hear it. | 
Get. An Attich talent. | 
Chr. The impudence of the fellow ! I hope he will. 


| Get. The anſwer J made to him was; What if my 
maſter had a daughter of his own to diſpoſe of in 


having one, if another ſtarts up and demands a daugh- 
ter's portion. But to cut the matter ſhort, and not 
trouble you with his nonſenſe, he came to this at laſt ; I 


daughter of my friend, and thought it reaſonable I 
ſhould do ſo; for I was not ignorant, that a woman 
without any thing being forced upon a man that is rich. 
is going only into more honourable ſlavery : but, to tell 
you the real truth, continued he, my affairs are a little 
out of order, and therefore I was under a neceſſity of 
having a woman with as much fortune as would pay my 
debts ; and even now, if Demipho will give me as much 
as I am to have with her I am engaged to, there is not a 
perſon in the world I would yet fo ſoon marry. 

Ant. What ſhall I ſay of this! Does it proceed from 
folly, or is it malice? Does he this willingly, or can 
he be ignorant of what he's about ? 

Dem. Suppoſe he ow'd both his body and ſoul, what 
then ? 55 N 
| & =_ 
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Get. T have a piece of ground, ſaid he, mortgag'd 
for ten minæ. 

Dem. Well, let him marry her, Pl give him that ſum. 

Ger. And I borrowed ten more upon my houſe, 

Dem. That's too. much. 

Obr. Don't be uneaſy, 1'l} pay-that ten. 

Get. I muſt likewiſe buy, faid he, a ſervant maid for 
my wife; and alſo a few things for furniture, beſides the 
expences of my marriage; all which, to be ſure, ſaid 
he, muſt come, atleaſt, to ten more. 

Dem. He may bring five hundred actions againſt me, 
if he pleaſes ; for I'Il give him nothing. A raſcal ! to 
think to make ſuch a property of me. 

Chr. Come, pray be quiet; only make your ſon 
marry her we want he ſhould, and I'll take care of the reſt.” 

Ant. Geta, thou haſt undone me by thy ſchemes. 
 _ Chx. It is upon my account this is done, and there- 
fore it is reaſonable the expence ſhould fall upon me. 

Get. Let me know, ſays he, as ſoon as poſſible, 
whether they comply with what I aſk, that I may diſ- 
engage myſelf from this other woman; ſo that I go- 
not upon uncertainties, for her friends are-now . to 
pay down her fortune. 

Chr. He ſhall have the money immediately ; let him 
diſengage himſelf from LANE: woman and marry the- 
other. : 

Dem. And I wiſh it may never thrive with him. 

Cbr. It happens luckily that I have the money about 
me, the rent of my wife's eſtate in Lemnos; I' make 
uſe of that, and tell her you had occaſion for it. 

| SCENE IV. 

Antiphs,  Geta. 


Ant. Geta. 

Get. Well. | 
Ant. What is this you have done?  # 
Get. Bubled the old gentleman out of the caſh. - 

"IO: And ſo you are ſatisfied with that. | 

Get: Upon my word, I don't Know. it was as much 
as I was deſired to get. 
Ant. How now, you raſcal ! L aſk you one thing, 
and you anſwer me another, _ 

F. 
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Get. What do you ſay ? 

Ant. What do I ſay? My affairs, by your means, 
are now become deſperate, beyond all remedy. I 
with all the gods in heaven and hell may wreak their 
vengeance upon you. If you would have your affairs 
render'd deſperate, this 1s the man to do you that piece 
of ſervice. Was not this the very laſt thing you 
ought to have ventured, to touch upon this ſore, or ſo 
much as name my wife? My father now is in hopes, 
that it is in his power to turn her out of doors. 
Phormio receives the money and takes her home to him, 
pray what will be the conſequence of that ? | 

Get, But he never will take her home. BS 

Ant. 1 underſtand you. So when they demand the 
money back again, he'll allow himſelf to be hang'd to 
ſerve us. A likely thing, truly! ' 

Get. There is nothing, Antipho, but may be wreſted 
to any ſenſe, juſt according to the manner of repre- 
ſenting it; in your way of repreſenting, you pa's 
over what good attends it, and only mention what evil 
may poſſibly ariſe from it. Now hear my account of it: 
You ſay, if he receives the money, he muſt likewiſe 
receive your wife at the ſame time Well, grant it to 
be ſo; but till there muſt be ſome time allow'd 
for the preparations neceſſary for the marriage, for 
getting his wife home, and performing the religious 
rites : and before that can be all over, Phedria's friends 
will give him the money they have promis'd him ; and. 
Phormio will be enabled then to reſtore the ſum. 

Ant. But how can he get off ; or what pretences can- 
he make? | 05 SEE | 
Get. Do you aſk that, when ſo many pretences can 

be made? He may ſay, that after he made the agree- 
ment, he was haunted with prodigies; a black dog, 
belonging to another perſon, came into his houſe; a 
ſerpent ſlipt thro' the tiling into the ciſtern; or a hen 
cackled ; a ſouthſayer forbid him; or the augur.defired 
him to enter upon nothing new before the winter : any of 
which will fit the purpoſe extremely well ; and all this. 
may be done. : | 

5 1 
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Ant. Only if they are done. | 

Get. You may depend upon me, that they will. But 
here is your father ; go, tell Phearia, that the money 
is ready for him. : 

| SCENE V. 


Demipha, Geta, and Chremes. 
Dem. Be eaſy, I ſay ; I'll take care he ſhall not have 
It in his power to play us any trick; I ſhall not part 
with the money raſhly, but before witneſſes, who can 
atteſt to whom I give it; and for what confideration. 

4 Get. How wary he is, even where there is no occa- 

On. + 0 : 2 

Cbr. Ay, and neceſſary it is he ſhould be ſo. But 
make haſte, and find him while he is in the humour. 
If that other woman ſhould be preſſing with him, he 
may, perhaps, yet go off from his agreement with us. 

Get. You judge the thing right. 

Dem. Carry me to him then. 
Get. I'm ready when you will. 


(br. When you have finiſly'd this, go to my wife, 
that ſhe may meet with this young woman, before ſhe 


leaves your houſe, and acquaint her, that we have given 


her to Pbormio to be his wife (that ſhe may ſooth her, in 


"caſe ſhe ſhould be diſpleaſed with it, or have an inclina- 


tion to live with the huſband ſhe has been. us'd to) and 


that we have done every thing in the affair that is. 
right, and have given what fortune was aſk'd with her. 
Dem. What a plague have you to do:with this ? 
Chr. A great deal, Demipho. 0 


Dem. Are you not ſatisfy'd with having done your. 


duty, unleſs you have every one's approbation? 


Chr. I would have her own conſent to this ; that ſhe: 


do not ſay afterwards, ſhe was turn'd out by violence; 


Dem. Why, I can manage that. 
Chr. One woman is fitteſt to ſpeak to another. . 
Dem. Well, I'll aſk your wife to ſpeak to her. . 


_ Chr. And now I muſt go and ſee. if I can hear any. 


ridings of my other family. 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 
Sophrona, Chremes. 


| Sophronn. 


H AT ſhall | do? What friend ſhall I find to 
aſſiſt me? or whom can I communicate m 
caſe to? TI am under the greateft dread leſt my miſtreſs 


ſhould now be brought into misfortunes for following 
the advice I gave her, as I hear the young gentleman's 


father reſents it ſo violently, 


Ch. What old woman is this coming out, in ſuch 


confuſion, from my brother's ? 


So. Indeed nothmg but extreme poverty drove me to 
ive her this advice ; I perſuaded her to it only to ſave 
E life in the mean time, not that I believed the marriage 


would hold good. 


Ch. If my eyes and my underſtanding do not both de- 


ceive me, ſurely this is my daughter's nurſe, 
Sa. Nor can he be found, — 
Ch. What ſhall I do? 
So, Who is her father. 


Ch. Shall I go ſpeak to her now, or wait till I hear 


what more ſhe ſays. 


fear. 
Ch. Tt is certainly ſhe, and I will ſpeak to her, 
So, Who is this ſpeaks? 
Ch. Sophrona. | 
So. And names my name too. 
Ch. Look at me. 
Co. O Jupiter is not this Stilpbo? 
- Ch, No. T8. 
So, What, do you deny it ? 


Ch. Come this way a little, we are too near the houſe, 


and be ſure you do not call me by that name again. 


So. Could I but find him, I ſhould have nothing ts 


So, How, are you not the ſame man you always gave 


yourſelf out to be ? 


Ch 
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So. What, are you afraid of this houſe ? 


Ch. Yes; I have a terrible woman of a wife who lives 


here, and therefore went by that name formerly, leſt, 


by chance any of you ſhould have blabb'd out my right 


name; and my wife ſhould ſome-how have come to the 
knowledge of our affairs. 
So. And this was the reaſon that we, poor wretches, 
were never able to find you out here, by that name, 
Ch. Tell me, what buſineſs have you in that houſe 
you juſt now came out of ? And where is my gul and 
er mother ? | | 
So. Woes mel. 5 | 
Ch. What is the matter, are they dead ? 
So. Your daughter is alive, but her mother died of 
grief and ſorrow. „ . 
Ch. I'm ſorry for it; *twas hard indeed. 

So. And I. who was here a ſtranger, poor and delti- 
tute, did the beſt 1 could; I married your daughter ta 
the young gentleman of this houſe. 

Ch. To Antipho 2 

So. The very ſame; 

Eh. What, has he two wives! 
So. No, indeed, only her alone. 


; 


Cb. Then who is that other, who is ſaid to be iis: 


relation ? - 

So. That is ſhe, your daughter. 

Ch. What is it you ſay? Th © Op 

So. It was contrived ſo on purpoſe, that her lover 
might have, by that means, a pretence for marrying her, 
altlio' ſhe had no fortune. 


— 


Ch. Gracious Heaven ! how fortune brings ſome- 


times things about, which one could not preſume to 
hope for! that upon my arrival I ſhould find my 
daughter married juſt as F wiſted for, to the very man 
F deſigned for her huſband. What I and my brother ſo 
earneſtly deſired, and were ſo ſollicitous about, this 
woman has effected of herſelf, without any aſſiſtance 
from us. 


- 


So. Now you muſt take care of the reſt. For the 


_ father of the young gentleman is return'd from abroad, 


and 
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and they fay, is in a violent paſſion about this af. 


fair. | 
Ch. There is no manner of danger from that quar- 


ter; but I conjure you by every thing in heaven and 
earth, that you be careful no one elſe knows that ſhe is 


mine. & 
$29. No one ſhall ever know it from me. 


Ch. Follow me, you ſhall know the reſt within 


doors, 
SCENE I. 


Demipho, Geta. 


Dem. We make it the advantage of ſuch raſcals as theſe 
to be rogues, by our own fault in affecting to be thought 


over good and generous ; and therefore we ought in 

every thing to keep within bounds. Was it not enough 

this fellow had ſo notoriouſly trick'd us, but muſt we be 

the very perſons too, who give him money to ſubfiſt 

upon, till he perpetrates ſome other piece of roguery. 
Get. You are certainly in the right. | 


Dem. And ſo theſe raſcals, who turn right into wrong, | 


are recompenced for their villany. 

Get. It is juſt ſo. 

Dem. How fooliſhly have we managed this affair with 
him. | | 

Get. It would be all well enough, were we ſure he 
would keep to his word and marry her. 

Dem. What, can there now be any doubt of that? 

Get. I cannot tell whether ſuch a fellow as that may 
not alter his mind, 

Dem. How, alter his mind ! 

Get. I do not ſay he will; only if he ſhould, 

Dem. I will do as my brother adviſed me; [I'll bring 
his wife here to talk to the young woman ; and do you 
go before and acquaint her that my brother's wife is 
coming. | 

Get. Well, Phedria, the money is got for you, and 
for the preſent things are pretty quiet. Care is likeways 
taken that Phanium goes not from us, at leaſt, imme- 
diately. But what is to be the end of all this? You will 
ſtick in the mud, and are in as bad a way as ever, Geta. 


And unleſs you take care, are but laying in ſtore = 
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ſtill greater misfortunes. I muſt go now and p | 
 Phanium, that ſhe may not be alarm'd at this affair of 
Phormiq, nor with any thing that may be ſaid to 


r. 
SCENE III. 
Demipbo, Nauſiſtrata, Chremes. 

Dem, Come, Nagfiſtrata, you muſt aſſiſt us with 
your uſual {kill and addreſs; and reconcile this young 
woman to what meaſures we have taken, that ſhe may 
do that with chearfulneſs which neceſſity obliges her 


fo. 
 Naa/. I will. 3 . 

Dem. Vou muſt now aſſiſt me with your good offices, 

as you formerly did with money. 35 | 

_ Nauf. I ſhould be always glad to ſerve you, Demi- 
ho; but am leſs able to do it, through the fault of my 
huſband, than is fitting I ſhould be, 

Dem. How ſo? | | 

Nauſ. Becauſe he manages very badly the eſtate which 
my father with great induſtry acquir'd, who one year 
with another always received two talents from theſe 
farms. You ſee what a difference there is between ſome 
men and others. 

Dem. What, two talents ? | | 

Nauſ. Ay, two talents, Demipho, when times were 
much worſe than they are now. 

Dem. That's ſtrange. | 

 Nauf. Now, what do you think of this ? 

Dem. Very odd, indeed. 

 _ Nauf. I wiſh I had been born a man, I would have 
ſhewed them the difference. | | . 
Dem. That I am convinced of. 

Nauf. And how, do you think ? | 
Dem. I beg you would not exhauſt your ſpirits before 
you ſee this woman you are going to; for as ſhe is 
young ſhe may perhaps talk you down. 

*- Nuuf. I'll do as you deſire me, but I ſee my huſband 

coming out from your houſe. 195 
Chr. Demipho, is the money given to him? 
Dem. I gave it him directly. 


Cor. 
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Chr, I wiſh you had' nt. Ha! there's my —_ I 

of had almoſt ſaid too much. 

o Dem. Why do you wiſh ſo, Chremes ? 

Chr, Nothing at all, tis very well. 


Dem. What have you been doing ? Have you been 
talking to her any thing about our reaſons for diſpoſing 


th of her to Phormio. 

8 Chr, I have ſettled all that. 

aw Dem. And what does ſhe ſay ? 

er Chr. She cannot be prevailed upon. 


Dem. Not prevailed upon, how ſo? 
Chr. Becauſe they are both ſatisfied with one ano- 


3, ther. 

: Dem. What have we to do with that ? | 

<4 Chr. A great deal. Beſides, I have diſcovered ſhe is 

oy our relation. | 
Dem. Are you in your ſenſes ? 

h Chr. So it is, I ſpeak upon good grounds, recolle& 

F a little, 

10 Diem. You rave, ſure, „ | 

— Nauſ. If it is ſo, be ſure you do nothing unbe- 


coming to your kinſwoman. 
Chr. Don't gainſay it; for you are miſtaken, her 
father's name was not the ſame you heard. 
Dem. Did ſhe not know her own father? 
Chr. Yes, ſhe did. | : | 
Dem. Why then did ſhe call him by a wrong name? 
Chr. Will you never have done, or comprehend what 
I mean ? | . | 
he Dem. Not ſo long as you talk in this manner. 
Ch. Will you ſtill go on ? | 
Nauſ. I wonder what this can mean? 
Dem. Nay, I do not comprehend it. 
FE * Chr. Won't you comprehend it? Then I tell you, 
as I hope to live and proſper, there is no one in the 
world more nearly related to her than you and I. 


re 


ad Dem. Heavens, what is this: Let us then all go to 
her, and hear the account from herſelf, for I want to be 
ſatisfied of the truth or falſhood of this. 
- Chr. This is ſtrange. © SY 

r. Dem. What is ſtrange ? 


Chr. 
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Chr. That you have ſo little faith in what I ſay. 

Dem. If you will have me believe it, and be ſatisfied, 
with all my heart; but what becomes of that young 
lady, the daughter of our friend? What is to be done 
in that affair? | 

Chr. All will be very well. 

Dem. Then we think no more of her. 
_ Chr. No. 4 | 

Dem. And are we to keep what we have got ? 

. 9 8 

Dem. Then Naufiſtrata, we need give you no farther 
trouble. 1 | 

Nas/. Upon my word I think it is much better for 
all parties that the young woman ſhould not be ſent 
away, as you intended; for when I ſaw her, ſhe ſeem'd 
a mighty good fort of creature, F 

Dem. What is the meaning of this ? 

Chr. Has ſhe ſhut the door? 

Dem, Yes. | 

Chr. O Fufpiter ! We are aſſuredly, brother, 
under the protection of the gods; for I have found 

my daughter married to your ſon. 

Dem. What do you ſay, how could this come about? 

. Chr. This place is not ſafe enough to talk about-theſe 
matters. „ uk 

Dem. Let us go in then. 

Chr. But in the mean time I would not have even our 
own ſons know any thing of this. | 

|  CSNE IV: 

Ant. Whatever ſituation my own affairs be in, I am ſo 
far happy that my couſin Phe#dria is now made eaſy. 
How happy it is for a man to direct his views to ſuch 
purſuits, as if they ſhould prove unſucceſsful, the miſ- 
fortune may be eaſily remedied ? For as ſoon as he had 
got this money, he was rid of all his cares; whereas 1 
can find no cure for my uneaſineſs; if this thing be con- 

cealed, yet I live in conſtant fears, and if it is diſ- 
covered, I am expoſed to diſgrace; nor would I. ever 
now return home, but that I have ſtill ſome hopes that 
I may keep Phaniam ; but where ſhall I meet with 

| | ; r bs _ Geta, 
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Geta, that I may know of him when it will be proper 
for me to ſee my father. 
| SCENE V. 
 Phormio, Antipho. 

Phor. I have got the money, carried it to Dor, 
brought away the girl, and taken care that Phedria ſhall 
not be diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of her, for I made the 
fellow give up all right to her, in due form. One thing 
now remains which I muſt effect; to have reſpite from 
theſe fellows, that I may indulge myfelf in a bottle, for 
] am reſolved to live away for ſome days to come. 

Ant. Here comes Phormio. - Well, Sir, 

Phor. What do. you fay ? 

Aut. How is Phedria to diſpoſe of himſelf now ? in 
what manner does he propoſe to enjoy his good for- 
tune ? | 
; Phor. He propoſes to take the ſame method you have 

one. 

Ant. How is that? 

Phor. To keep out of his father's ſrght. And bogs 
you would, in your turn, take upon you to excuſe and 
defend him; for he is to keep holiday with me. I'II 
tell the old | anne? that I am gone to Sunium, to 
get a maid for my wife, as Geta mentioned to them z 
ſo, when they don't fee me, they will think I am laying 
out the money they gave me: But here comes ſome one 
from your houſe. 

Ant. See who it is. 

Phor, Tis Geta. | 

8 C. ENI VE 
Geta, Antipho, Phormio. 

Get. O Fortune, the conductreſs of all 3 tow 
happy a day, all of a ſudden, have you _ * to 
my maſter Antipho ! 

Ant, What does he mean? 

Get. And have relieved us, who are his tis from 
all our Fears. But J am in the wrong to myſelf, not to 
gird my cloak about my ſhoulders, and make what 
haſte I can to communicate to him theſe good tidings. 

Aut. Do you gueſs what he means? 

Fhor. Do you? ls N 

- M Ant. 
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Ant. Not a word of it. 

Phor. And I as little. 

Get. I'll go to the Pander's, for I ſuppoſe they all are 
there. = 
Ant. Geta? 

Get. You may call again; It is no new or ſtrange 
thing for me to be ſtop'd juſt as I am ſetting out. 

Ant. Geta? 

Get. Do you ſtill call? But you ſhall not na me 
Nop an inch. 

Ant. Won't you flop, I fay. 

Get, This fellow muſt-be ſome common cryer of the 
court. I'll break your head, firrah, if you interrupt 
me any more. 

Ant. That ſhall be your fate immediately, if you gs 
a foot farther, you raſcal. 

Get. I'm afraid this is ſome body that knows me, he 
talks ſo familiarly. But is not this the very man I 
wanted ? Is it, or no? ' tis even the very ſame, 

_ Phor. Speak to him immediately. 

Ant. W hat is the matter, Geta ? | 

Get. O Arntipho, of all the men that ever were born, 
Jure you are the happieſt ; beyond all queſtion you are 

Heaven's favourite. 

Ant. So I wiſh to be, but in the mean time ſhould 

be glad to know what makes you think I am. 

Get. I ſhall make you go beſide yourſelf with joy. 

Ant. You teaze me to death. _ 

Phor. Come, give over talking what you will m 
and let us know the matter as it is. 

Get. O Phormio, are you here too ? 

Phor. Yet I am here, but wy don't you tell us what 
as the matter ? 

Get. Then hſten to me; as ſoon as I had given you 
the money at the market place, I went ſtrait home: 
and in the mean time your father ſent me to your 
wife. 

Ast. About what? 

Get. I won't detain you with ſuch preambles ; for 
chat is nothing to the purpoſe. When I came towards 

uhe woman's apartatonts our boy Mida ran up to a 
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took me by the cloak, and pull'd me; I look'd back and 
aſk'd. him why he ſtop'd me: he ſaid there were orders 
no one ſhould be admitted to his miſtreſs; Sophrona, 
ſaid he, has juſt now carried in Chremes, our maſter's 
brother, and they are now all three together. When I 
underſtood this, I advanced ſoftly, on tiptoe, to the 
door; I came there, ſtood ſtill, and held in my breath; 
put my ear to the key-hole, and liſten'd carefully to 
catch at what they ſaid. 
Ant. Well done, Geta. 

Get. And indeed I made a glorious diſcovery, ſo that 
I had well nigh'd ſhriek'd out for joy. T: 

Phoy. What was that? 

Cet. What do you think ? 

Ant. I know not. | 

Get, A wonderful one, indeed. [ney your un- 
cle, is the father of Phanium your wife. 

Ant. Bleſs me ! what do you ſay? 

Get. He kept her mother long ago privately i in the 
iſle of Lemnos. 

_ Phon, Vou dream, ſure; how could the girl miſtake 
the name of her own father? 

Get. Vou may ſuppoſe, Phormio, there is ſome rea- 
ſon for that; but it was impoſſible for me who was 
without the door to hear every rn that paſſed 
among them who were within. 

Phor. I myſelf have heard ſuch a ſtory before now. 
Set. But, to put it out of all doubt, your Uncle 
came out here, and a little after went again along with 


your father, and then both of them ſaid they would al- 


low. you ſhould keep your wife; and I was ſent for to 
look for you and bring you to them. 
þ Ant, Why don't you fly to them ? What do you wait 
or? 

Get. Come, let us away. | 

Ant. Fare you well, my Phormio, 

Phor. And fare you well, 4ntipho—I rejoice at this 
from the bottom of my heart, as J hope for mercy, that 
both the young gentlemen have had ſuch good luck: 


and I have now a moſt glorious opportunity of chou- 


ſing the old fellows out of eng money, that Phearia may 
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tbe made entirely eaſy on that ſcore, and not be be- 
:holden to any of his friends. For as this money was 
got of them ſore again their wills, ſo likewiſe ſhall it be 
given to Phedria; and I have already found out a way 
to accompliſh that. Now muſt I put on a different 
countenance and behavieur; but I'll go into this alley, 
and ſo ſhew myſelf to them when they come out; and 
as to my going to buy what things I wanted, I'll tell 
them I have alter'd my mind. FEY | 

SCENE VII. 
Demipbo, Phormio, Chremes. . 

Dem. I am extremely thankful to the gods, that theſe 
things, brother, have happen'd ſo luckily for us. Now 
we muſt make what haſte we can to meet Phormio, and 
get back our money before he ſquanders it away. 

Pbor. I ſhould be glad to ſpeak with Demipho, if he 
be at home, that. may— — | 

Dem. We were juſt coming to you, Phormio. 

- iPhor. I ſuppoſe about this affair of ours. 

Dem. Yes, upon that very account, 
Phar. I thought ſo; but what need you give your- 
ſelves that trouble, it was throwing away your time to 
no purpoſe; were you under any! apprehenſions I 
would ſo much as think of not ſtanding to what I had 
agreed upon? I would have you to know, that for all 
T am poor, I have ftill preſerved the character of being 
punctual to my word. wy _ 

Chr. Don't you think, Brother, that the young wo- 
man ſeems extremely agreable, as I ſaid ſhe was? | 

Dem. I do, brother. 5 

Phor, I come therefore, to acquaint you, Demi po, 
that I am ready to fulfil my agreement; and to receive 
my wife whenever. you pleaſe; for I ſet every other 
- buſineſs aſide, and thought of this only, as I found you 

had ſet your heart ſo much upon it. 

Dem. But my brother has diſſuaded me from giving 
her to you; and tells me, what would people ſay if I 
ſTould do any ſuch thing? The young woman was beſtow d 
in marriage when ſhe could have been otherwiſe ho- 
nourably diſpos'd of; and it would be a ſcandalous pro- 
ceeding to diſtreſs her now, when ſhe muſt be, as it were, 

' | | in 
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im a ſtate of widowhood; and has urged almoſt the very 
ſame arguments as you did, when you blam'd my pro 
ceedings. 
P)bor. You make a Joke of me, I . with a-good- 
deal of inſolence. 

Dem. How ſo? 

Phor. Do you aſk that, when you know- I cannot” 


now marry the other woman I was engaged to; for- 


with what face can I make my addreſſes again, after 
having thus ſlighted her ? 
Chr. Then I find Antipho muſt part with his wife, whe- 
ther he will or no; do you ſay the ſame brother. [de. 
Dem. Then I find my ſon muſt be obliged, againſt 
his will, to part from his wife. But, in the mean time. 
if you pleaſe to ſtep to the market places. and refund 


that money we gave you. 


| Phor. When I tave already paid it away to my cre- 


ditors? 


Dem. What is then to be done 1 

Pbor. If you will give me the woman you betroth'd: 
to me, Fam ready to marry; her; but if it be, as you 
ſeem to have a mind, that e is to remain with you. 
then the portion muſt remain with me, Demipho ; for it 
would be unjuſt I ſhould be a loſer by what I have 
done purely for your ſake; as I have, merely to pre- 
ſerve the honour of your: family, broke off a match I 
was engaged to, and by which I ſhould have got as- 
much money to the fall. 

Dem. You be hang' d, you dog; aud your pretences 
of generoſity together; do you think we are ſtrangers- 
to you or your tricks. now? ; 

Phor. You'll make me mad with paſſion. 

Dem. Is it to be ſuppoſed you would marry her, were- 
we even to give her to you? 

Phor. Try me. 

Dem. Your view was, that my ſon ſhould be with: 


her at your houſe, that was all. 


 Phor. Pray, fir, what is all this you fay ? 
Dem. I ſay pay y back the money. 

bor. And I ſay, give me my wife. 
Dem. ll have you before a magiſtrate. 
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Phor. Before a magiſtrate ? Nay, if you begin to be 
troubleſome any father — 

Dem. What will you do? | 

Phor Do; I'll ſhew you that I not only take wo- 
men under my protection who are without ortunes, . Be 
even ſuch who have very large ones. | 

Chr. And what is that to us? 

Phor. Is it nothing to you, ſay you? J once knew : a 
woman here whoſe huſband had another— 

Chr. How! 

Dem. What's this? 

Phor. Another wife at Lemos. 

Chr. I'm ſtruck dead. 

Phoy. And by this other wiſe he had a daughter 
whom he brought up privately. 

Chr, I am in my grave already. 

Phor. And this I will immediately inform her of. 

Chr. I beg you would not. 3 

Phor. What, are you the man? 

Dem. How this ſcoundrel laughs at us. 

Chr. Sir, we will give Mas a 18 for every 


4 
Tie Nonſenſe. 


Chr. Why, what would you 686 at? we forgive you 
the money you had of us. 

Pbor. I hear you; but why could you think to uſe 
any man in ſuch a fooliſh manner. as if you were both 
children. I will and I will not; firſt promiſe, then re- 
fuſe; fay and unſay, ſo that there ! is no depending upon 
you in any one thing. 

Kren ew could he poſſibly come to the knowledge 
of this. 
Dem. I know not; one thing I am certain of, that 
I never mentioned it to any one foul. 

Chr. I proteſt there is ſomething monſtrous in it. 
Den. But What? ſhall we let this raſcal openly trick 
us out of ſuch a ſum of money, and laugh at us into 
the bargain. I'Il die firſt. And therefore take cou- 
rage, and behave reſolutely : you ſee your affair has taken 
wind, and cannot be concealed now from your wite, 


| and he will be eaſier reconciled if ſhe hears it from 
ourlelves, 


Ir, 
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ourſelves, than if ſhe comes to the knowledge of it 
from any one elſe ; and then we ſhall be able to take 
our revenge upon this raſcal. 

Phor. I find I muſt ſtand my ground now or never, 
elſe I ſhall come ſcurvily off; for they are coming upore 
me like two prize-fighters. 7 

Chr. But I am as aid ſhe will never forgive me upon 
any terms. Ls 

Dem. Don't be afraid; I'll make it up myſelf, and 
am confident I ſhall do it now, as the mother. of this» 

young woman is dead. 

Phor. So, are you going this way to work. You 
think yourſelf very cunning, but you will-find it not for- 
your brother's advantage to irritate“ me too much. 
Do you think that you are to go abroad for the gratifi- 
cation of your pleaſures, without any regard to her- 
whom you firſt married, and then inſult her afreſh, by: * 
Lear - to beg jor and make an excuſe for your 
crime? You will find yourſelf miſtaken, for Pll quicken- 
her reſentment to ſuch a degree that you ſhall not be 
able to pacify her, if you cry your eyes out. 

Dem. I pray the Gods may bring ten times as great 
a. misfortune upon your own head.—Was there ever: 
ſuch an impudent raſcal born? You ought, you dog, to 
be tranſported to the farthermoſt ends of the earth. 

Chr. Iam reduced to that extremity as not to know: 
what courſe to take with him. 3 

Dem. But I do; let us carry him before &+ magiſ- 
trate. -- 1 

Phor. Not yet a while: we Il ſtep into your brother's- 
houſe firſt. | 

Dem. Run after, and hold him till I call the fc xs 

vants. 6 
Chr. I am not able to do it myſelf; come to my 
aſſiſtance. | | 

Phor.. I have one point to ſettle with you, Demi» 


__ Do it, in courſe of law, then. 
Phor. And I have another wi eh you, Ch: met. 
Dem. Pull him away from th's. | Wes 78 
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Phor. Is this the caſe, then I muſt raiſe my voice. 
Nauſiſtrata, come forth here. 

Chr. Stop his mouth. 

Dem. How Rrong the raſcal is. 

Phor. Naufftrata, | lay. 

Chr. Won't you hold your tongue ? 

 Phor. Why ſhould I do that. 

Dem. If 6 will not come, give him a punch in the 

ts, or knock out one of his eyes. 

Phor. Now, gentlemen, I'll manage you nicely, 

SCENE VHL 
 Naufiftrata, Chremes, Phormio, Demipho. 

Nauſ. Who calls me? 

Chr. I ſhall fink down. 

Nau. What is the meaning of all this diſturbance, 
Huſband ? 

Phor. Why don't you ſpeak ? 

Nauf. What is this? why won't you anſwer me? 

Phor. He anſwer you! he hardly knows the ground 
he treads upon. 

Cr. Be ſure you believe nothing this man ſays. 
 Phoy. Go up to him and touch him, 1 ll 5 my life 
you find him as cold as a ſtone, 

Chr. 'Fhere's nothing in it.. 

* Nauf. What then! is the matter; what does this man 
? 

"Chr. Will you fill give-credit to what he ſays? 

Nauf. What ſhould I give credit.to-? he has yet ſaid 
nothing that I have he 
ö — The poor creature is frighten'd out of his 
ſenſes. | 

| Nauf. Nay, it is not for nothing you quake ſo. 

Chr. I quake? 

Pbor. Well then, you don t and are not afraid, and if 
there is nothing in what I ſay, pray tell it yourſelf. 
Dem. Is he to do that, becauſe you bid him? 

Phor. Then do you tell it for him, you who play'd 
your part upon his account, ſo manfully, a little while 
ago. 
is Nauf. Won't Fo let me know what is the matter, 
r ay ? 
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5 Chr. At, at. 7 


Nauſ. My dear, what do you mean by at at? your” 


Teeth chatter in your head, love. 


Chr. There is no occaſion to tell it. | 
Phor. Then if he won't tell it I will, for it is highly: 
neceſſary you ſhould know it. In the Iſle of Lemnos. 
Chr. What is it you ſay ? > 
Dem. Won't you be quiet, you raſcal ? 
- Phor. Unknown to you. — 
Chr. Have mercy on me. 
 Phor.. Did he marry a wife, that's all. 


"- Nau/. Heavens forbid ; I hope not. 


Phor. But it is a certain fact. | 
Nauſ. Woes me; I ſhall run diſtracted. 
Pbor. And had a daughter: by her, while you was 


left to lie by yourſelf. 


Chr. What ſhall I do? 


'  Nauf. What a baſe and ſcandalous action is this. 


Phor. But ſo it is, I aſſure you. | 

Nauf. Did ever any body hear of any thing equal to 
it?—And when he came home to me, who was the wife 
of his youth, there was nothing to be heard but com- 
plaints of decay and old age. emipho, I appeal to you- 


in this cafe ; for Iwill not ſpeak to that wretch. Was 
this the reafon for theſe frequent viſits to Lemnos ? And 


was it for her ſupport that pretences were made of bad 


Dem. I will not pretend to ſay, Naufiſtrata, that my 


brother has not done amiſs, but ſtill it is a fault at ad- 


mits of forgivenneſs. | 
Phor. They may as well ſpeak to a ſtone wall. 
Den. For it was neither from hatred or negle& of 


you, that he did ſo: In a fit of drunkennefs, about 


fifteen years ſince, he raviſhed the woman by whom he 
had this daughter, and never had any thing to ſay to her 


ſince ; ſhe is dead, and out of the way of giving you 


any uneaſineſs. And therefore I muſt beg you would! 


in this inſtance ſhew your uſual leniry and moderation; 
Nau What do you talk of moderation? I with 


from my heart that this was the only or the laſt of his 


crimes, but what am] to expect? Can I have any hopes 
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from his age, that he will not continue in ſuch a flagi- 
tious courle of life? No, if old age would have kept 
him chaſte, he was old enough then: Or have my youth 
and beauty greater charms than formerly ? In ſhort, 
Demipho, What ſecurity can I poſſily have that he will 
not go on in a repetition of his wickedneſs ? 

Phor. All good people, that have a mind to. attend 
the funeral * arr, of Chremgs, citizen of Athens, let 
them repair hither, for now is the time. III perform 
the office of chief mourner. And let me ſee after this 
who will meddle with Pharmio; if any does I'll make 
the like example of him as I have done of this worthy 
gentleman—He may make the matter up with his wife 
if he can. I have had my revenge, and given her ſub- 
ject cog of lecture for him, the longeſt day they live 
together. 

Nas Or did I deſerve ſuch uſage, Demipho ? How 
many inſtances could I give what a wife I have been to 
that ungrateful man? 

Dem. I know it as well as yourſelf. 

Naz. I ſay then did I . Got ſuch uſage? 

Dem. Very far from it. But as now it cannot be 
help'd if you accuſe him ever ſo much z 'I beg you 
would forgive him, he confeſſes his crime, begs for- 
givenneſs, and will make all the ſatisfaction in bis power; 
what more can you deſire 8 | 
.  Phor. But before ſhe grants this requeſt, I muſt take 

care of Phedria and myſelf.— A word with you, if you 

pleaſe, Nauſiſirata, be not too haſty in granting big 
forgivenneſs, but firſt hear what I am to MF. 5 55; 

Nag. What is that? 

Phor. I chous'd him out af thirty ming z. which I 
gave to your ſon Phedrig ; who * the money to a 

r for a girl he is in Iove with. 

- Chr. What is this you tell me? 

Nauf. Ay, do you think ſo much of this, that a young 
man ſhould keep a miſtreſs, when you who are old 
could keep two wives?—Have you no remains of ſhame 
leſt about you? With what. face can you blame him 2 
- Anſwer me that, I ſay. 


Dem. He ſhall do whatever you defire, 2 
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Nauf. Nay, I tell you my mind in ſo many words; I- 
will neither forgive him, nor will I anſwer or promiſe. 
any thing, till I ſee my ſon ; I will ſubmit every thing 
to his determination: what he thinks proper that I will do. 

Phor. Nauſiſtrata, I ſee you are a woman of ſenſe. . 

Nauſ. Does that ſatisfy you? 

Phor. I go off extremely well ſatisfy'd and highly 
Pleas'd ; beyond what I could expect. 

Nauſ. Pray, Sir, let me know your name. 

' Phor. My name is Phormio, who have a great reſpeR. 
for your family, and a moſt particular regard for your 
ſon Phearia. | | 

Nauf. Phormio, I give you my word I have a parti- 
eular eſteem for you, and ſhall at all times for the fu- 
ture do any thing in my power to ſerve you. . 

Pbor. I am extremely obliged to you. 7 

Nauyf. I think you deſerve it very well at my hands. 
 Phor. Will you then this day do me a.favour, Nau- 
ffrata ; which will gall your huſband to the quick. 

Nau/. That I ſhall be exceeding glad to do. 

Phor. Invite me to ſupper. | 

 Nau/, Then I do invite you. | 

Dem. Let us go in then. 5 

Nauſ. With all my heart, but where is Phedria, who- 
is to be arbitrator in this affair. 

Pbor. I'll bring him preſently. 


The. End of ProrMIO»s 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


Philotis, Gra. 


Philotis. 

o W few lovers does one find, 9576 that 
have any regard to the promiſes they 
make us courteſans? How often and 
how ſolemnly did this Pamphilus ſwear 
to Bacchis (in a manner that any one 
| — would have believed him) that, fo long 
as ſhe lived, he would never marry, and yet bas now 
taken a wits? f 
Fyr. For which reaſon, I adviſe and exhort you, to 
ſpare or have pity upon none of them; but ſtrip, plun- 
der and make the molt of every one; 

Phil. What, would you have me make no differ- 
ende: 


. 
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Sr. None at all; for this you may be aſſured of, that 
none of them come to you, — who are determined to 
ſatisfy their own pleaſures, at as cheap a rate as poſſible. 
And will not you, on your part, make the moſt of 
them you can? . * 
_ Phil. Still I think it would be wrong to put them all 
upon the ſame footing. . | 17 
Syr. Is it wrong to revenge one's ſelf upon one's 
enemies? or to catch them in the ſnares they lay for you? 
Woes me! I wiſh you was either in my way of thinking, 
or that I was poſſeſſed of your youth and beauty, 
SCENE II. 
| Parmeno, Philotis, Syra. 
Pas. If. the old gentleman ſhould enquire after me, 
tell him I am juſt gone down to the water- ſide; to ſee 
if Pamphilus is arrived: You underſtand what I ſay, 
Scirtus ? you are only to tell him ſo if he enquires, if 
he does not, you need take no notice; becauſe I can 
make uſe of this for a pretence another time. But is 
not this Philotzs ? Whence can ſhe come? Pbilotis, 
your moſt humble ſervant : = 
Phil. O Parmeno, your ſervant. . 
Syr. Your ſervant too, Sir. 
Par. And yours, Syra.. Tell me, Pbilatis, where 
have you been pleaſuring all this while? 
Phil. Far from pleaſuring, I aſſure you; for the of- 
 ficer I ſet out with from this to Corinth, is a brute.of 
a fellow; and I was curs'd. to. endure him two. whole 


, 1 fancy, Pit, you often wilt'd tobe Ades 
again, and repented of the ſtep you had taken. 

- Phil. It is impoſſible to expreſs how I long' d to be 
here again, and get away from him; that T might once 
more TL nas my old friends, and ſpend my time 
joyouſly and freely among you as I had before; for 
there I could neither ſpeak nor act with freedom; but 


juſt as was agreable to him. + . 
Par. I fancy it would not ſuit your humour to be 


* 9 5 
— ” 


tongue-ty'd in ſuch a manner: a 
Phil. But according to what Bacchis tells me, there 
is like to be ſtrange doings here, Parmeno, and _— 
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J never believed would happen, that your maſter would 
have a wife while ſhe was alive. | 

Par, Have a wife, ſay you? 

Phil. What, has he not one? 5 

Par. He has, indeed, for the preſent, but I much 
queſtion if that be of long continvance | 

Phil. Heavens grant it be ſo, if it be for the advan- 
tage of Bacchis. But how come you to think ſo, Par- 
meno ? Let me know, | | 

Par. It is not fit to be known, ſo enquire no farther 
about it. 

Phil. You mean, becauſe it ſhould not be made pub- 
lick. I aſſure you I do not aſk it, with a deſign to di- 
vulge it, but purely for my own ſatisfaction. 

Par. Your reaſons, tho', will never have ſufficient 
weight with me, to truſt you with what I may be 
+ hang'd for telling you. | 

Phil. Come, Parmeno, none of theſe airs; I am cer- 
tain you long more to tell it me, than I do to hear 


Par. She has certainly hit upon the truth; for this 
is my particular failing. If you will promiſe then to be 
ſecret, I will tell you. | 
- Phil. Now you are come to yourſelf ; go on, I won't 
mention it. | 
Par. Attend then. 

Phil. I do. 
_ . Phil. At the very time Pamphilus was moſt violently 

in love with this lady, Baechis, his father began to prefs 
him to marriage ; and made uſe of the common argu- 
ment all: fathers do; that he was his only ſon, that he 
himſelf was now ſtricken in years, and wanted a reſt 
and comfort for his old age. At firſt he refuſed ; but 
as his father became more earneſt with him, he was 
puzzled what to do, whether his duty or his paſſion 
ſhould get the the better of him; but his father ſo 
plagued and teaz'd him, that the daughter of our 
_ "neighbour here at laſt was betroth'd to him. Pampbi- 
lus at firſt bore it pretty well, till it came to the pre- 
paratians for the nuptials, and that. he found himſelf 
juſt on the point of being married; it had then ſo great 
f an 
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an effect upon him, that I am ſure had Bacchis herſelf 


been preſent ſhe could not but have pitied him. When 
he had got by himſelf, and could talk ro me in private ; 
Parmeno, ſaid he, I have undone myſelf; I have 
brought a misfortune upon myſelf I cannot bear ; and 
am compleately wretched. | | 

Phil. I wiſh that old fellow Laches had been in his 
grave, when he ſo bullied him into it. 
Par. To make ſhort of it, he at laſt brought home 


his wife. And for the firſt night had nothing to ſay to 


ſay to her, nor the night after. | 
Phil. What is it you ſay? A young man, and fluſh'd 
with liquor too, be in bed all night with a young lady, 
and have nothing to do with her ?—A likely ftory truly. 
I don't believe one word of what you ſay. | 
Par. I believe it ſeems to you not to be likely; but 


remember no one comes to you but in the warmth of 


defire ; and he was with this lady againſt his will. 

Phil. What happen'd upon that? 81 

Par. A few days after that, Pamphilus took me with 
him alone, and told me that even then ſhe continued to 
2 virgin for him ; that before he took her home, he 

iev 
to the match; but ſays he, Parmeno, as I now find I 
cannot live with her, it would be injurious to the lady 
and unbecoming me as a gentleman to fend her back to 
her friends otherways than I found ger.. | 

Phil. You give an inſtance of remarkable honour and 


cContinency in Pompbalius.. ä | f 
Par. Beſides, continued he, I do not think it would 

be right, by any means, to do this openly as from my 
ſelf ; for to ſend back a young lady to her parents, 
againſt whom I have nothing to object, would be an 


act of injuſtice and inſolence; and therefore I am de- 
termined to wait, in hopes, that when ſhe finds I do 


not Live wich her as 4 huſkand, ſhe. will go of ber 


_ fat Bacebis, - 


Par. Every day: But, as it uſually happens, when 
| * | | e 


he ſhould have been able to reconcile himſelf 
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me had now loſt him, ſhe began to treat him with inſo- 
tence and impertinence. | 

Phil. And it was no wonder. 

Par. And this was principally the occaſion of wean- 
ing his affections from Bacchis, For after he had re- 
flected ſeriouſly upon his own behaviour, and confider'd 
within himſelf the different characters and manners of 
his miſtreſs and of his wife who lived with him ; that 
the latter, in all reſpects behaved as one who was bred 
a gentleweman ; that ſhe' was chaſte and modeſt ; ſhe 
patiently bore with, and concealed the inſults and ill- 
uſage ſhe receiv'd from her huſband—Pity for his wife 
on the one hand, and reſentment againſt the uſage of 
the other, wrought ſo upon him by degrees, that he 
left Bacchis entirely, and-ſettled. his affections upon his 
wife, whoſe diſpoſition and manners he found agreeable 
to his own. In the mean time, an old man. a relation 
to our family died in Inbrus, and my mafter became 
his heir. Pamphilus's father obliged him to go there 
and take poſſeſſion, tho' it was much againſt his will to go 
from his wife, whom he left with his mother ; for-our 
old gentleman buries himſelf in the country, and very 
ſeldom comes here. 657 | x ps 

P51. But what is it now, that makes it likely this 
marriage ſhould not continue. | 
Par. You ſhall hear: For ſome days at firſt, they 
agreed very well ; but the young lady a little after, 
conceived a violent averſion to Soffrata ; nor was there 
any quarrel between them, or complaint on either fide. 

- Phil. How then? XA. OTIS . 

Par. If the old gentle woman at any time ſent for the 
other, to con verſe with her, ſhe would run out of the way 
and would not ſee her; at laſt, ſhe not could bear 
to be with her any longer, and pretended her mother 
had ſent for her to aſſiſt at a ſolemn act of religion, 
and away ſhe went. When ſhe had remained there for 
a good many days, Softrata defired ſhe might be fent 
for; they then made ſome pretence. And a while 
after ſhe was again deſired to come home, but no body 
| ſent her back. After repeated meſſages, they at laſt 

{aid ſhe was not well; upon which Seſtrata went to fee 


- 


her, 
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her, but was refuſed acceſs; when Laches heard of this, 
he came to town yeſterday on purpoſe, and had a meet- 
ing with Phi/un ena's father; what paſs'd between 
them, I know not as yet, but have a great curioſity to 
know what this will end in. Now you know as much 
as I ; and therefore I will go on to where I intended. 

Phil. And ſo will I ; for I have an appointment with 
a ſtranger, whom I promiſed to meet at this time. 

Par. Heavens proſper all your undertakings. 
_ Phil. Well, your ſervant. 

Par. Yours, Philotis. 


eee ee BATS IT AL 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
Laches, Softrata. 


Racious heaven ! What a conſent and agreement 
of behaviour and diſpoſition is this! That all 
women, without exception, ſhould, be alike, nor the 
tempers of any differ from the others! From this it 
proceeds that all mothers-in-Jaw' hate their ſtep-daugh- 
ters, and are equally bent and reſolved to croſs their 
huſband. One would think they were all educated in 
one ſchool of miſchief, and I am certain, if there is 
any ſuch, you preſide at the head of it. | 

So. Woes me! What have I done that I am ſo ac- 


cuſed I'm ſure I know not. | 


Lac. No, to be ſure, you do not know. 
So/. I ſolemnly declare I do not, my Lacbes, as 1 


hope for long life to us both. 


Lac. Heaven avert misfortunes. . | 

Soc. And you will in time be convinced that you 
accuſe. me without reaſon. _ = Ty 175 

Lac. Without reaſon? Can any thing too ſevere be 


ſaid to, you. for what you have done ? Have not you 


Brought a. ſtain upon me, upon yourſelf, and .upon all 
the family; been the cauſe of affliction to your ſon, 
and. made the family we were allied to, inſtead of being 


Our 
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our friends, that they are become our enemies ? When 
they had ſo good an opinion of our ſon that they truſted 
their daughter to him as a wife, then you alone ſtep in 
and diſturb every thing. 

Se. I? = | 

Lac. Yes, you, woman, who muſt take me for a 
aſs and not for a man.— Vou go upon that, I ſup- 
poſe, that becauſe I am ſo much in the country, I do 
not know how each of you behave here; but you are 
miſtaken, I know better what paſſes here than I do 
what paſſes where I conſtantly refide ; becauſe upon 
your behaviour at home depends my reputation abroad. 
I heard ſome time ſince that Philumena had conceived 
an averſion to you, and it would indeed be ſtrange, if 
ſhe had not; but did not think, for that, ſhe would 
have taken a diſguſt to the whole family ; had I ima- 
gined that, ſhe ſhould have ſtaid here, and you been turn'd 
out of doors—And only conſider with yourſelf how lit - 
tle reaſon I have to expect this from you, Soffrata. I 
have retired to the country, upon account of my family, 
to ſave expences, that I might be able to maintain them 


at their own eaſe; and undergo more care and fa- 


tigue than my age will well bear, and may not I rea- 
ſonably hope, for this, that you would not ſtudy to 
make my life uneaſy? W ? 

Sof. All I can fay is, that nothing of this has hap- 
pen'd by my means, or thro* my fault. | 

Laſ. It is owing to you entirely; for as no one was 
here but you, it could be owing to no one elſe; and as 
J take all other concerns off your hands, you ſhould 


have look'd after what was doing here==Are not you, 


an old woman, aſham'd to quarrel with a young girl? 


I ſuppoſe you will ſay it was owing to her. 
So). I do — "4 * 


Os + | 
Lac. I am glad from my ſoul at that, on my ſon's 


account ; for I am fatisfied you cannot ſuffer in your 


character from any thing that may be laid to your 


charge. 


Bol. How do you know, my Laches, but that ſhe has 
| | pretended 
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pretended an averſion to me, to be more at home with 
— own mother. l | 

Lac. What is it you ſay? Would you have any bet- 
ter proof of its being true, than your being refuſed ac- 
ceſa yeſterday, when you went to ſee her? | 
Se. They ſaid ſhe was much fatigued, and 'twas 
upen that account I was not admitted to ſee her. 

Lac. I believe ſhe is ſicker of your ways and be- 
haviour than any other diſeaſe. And indeed no wonder ; 
for there is not one of you, but. are anxious to have 
your ſons married, and to ſuch as you pleaſe to provide 
for them; when you have once got them to marry, then 
you are never at reſt till they turn their wives out of 


doors. 3 
| 8 C. EN E. II. 8 
P)bidi Tag Laches, Soſtrata. 
Ph. Tho' JI am ſenſible, Philumena, that I have the 


right of a father to oblige you to:a compliance with my 
will; yet I have at the ſame time ſo much the affection 
of a father, that I will give you your own way, and 
not force.your inclinations. 92 LL | 
Lac. Here comes Phidippus very opportunely, I ſhall 
know of him the ſtate of this affair. Phidippus, tho* I 
m myſelf very eaſy. and indulgent to all my family, yet 
Tao not carry it ſo far as utterly to ſpoil them; and if 
you would follow the ſame conduct it would be more 
for the advantage of us both ; but I find you are ruled 
by your wife and daughter. | RI 
ne ou ſo.? 42 1 FER 

Lac. Yeſterday I waited upon you in r to your 
daughter, and as I knew — of what the matter — 
when I came, ſo I knew as little when I went away. If 
you want that the friendſhip between us ſhould be per- 
petual, is it right to conceal any grounds you may have 
of complaint ? if any thing on our part is amiſs, let us 
know it, and we will either clear the matter up to you, 
or make ſuch ſatisfaction as you ſhall deſire: but if you 
have no other reaſon for keeping your daughter at 
home, but becauſe ſne is not well, I think you do me 
wrong in ſuppoſing ſhe would not be taken proper care 


of, at my houſe, For though you are her own father, 
| | I will 
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T will infiſt upon it you cannot be more concerned for 


her health than I am ; and that upon account of my ſon, 


who I am convinced, loves her as he does his own life; 
and I well know what an affliction this would. be to 
him, was he to know it; for which reaſon, I am fo 


vaſtly defirous ſhe ſhould come home, before he re- 


turns. 
Phid. Laches, J am fully ſatisfied of your affection to 
us, and the care you would take of my daughter, and 


am very willing to believe every thing you ſay ; I beg 
therefore you would be perſuaded, that I am as de- 


Hrous ſhe ſhould return as you are, if I could know. 
how to effect it. 

Lac. What hinders you from effecting it? Does ſhe 
make any complaints of her huſband ? 

Phid. Not in the leaſt; for when I was particular 


with her, and was going to have forc'd her to return to 
your houſe, ſhe ſolemnly affirm'd, that ſhe could not 


endure to live there without Pamphilus.—Every one, 
Laches, has their particular failings. I own my weak- 
neſs, I cannot bear to force the inclinations of my 
children. | 
Lac. What ſay you now, Softrata. 
So. Ah, woes me | 
Lac. Is ſhe then determined not to come ? | 
Phid. So it ſeems at preſent.—But: have you any 
6c Pi for I muſt go immediately to the market- 
ce? | 
_ Zac. I'll go along with you. 
Z's, 7 SCENE III. 
| Softrata. 
So/. Moſt certain it is that wives in general ſuffer in 
the opinion of their huſbands from the miſbehaviour of 
a few ; becauſe ſome are bad, they think us all equally 


deſerving of blame; and this i; now my caſe, for as I hope 
for mercy, I am innocent of what my huſband lays to 
my charge, but cannot eaſily clear myſelf, becauſe it 
is a received notion that ſtep-mothers do not like their 


daughters-in-law ; which is far otherways with me for 
J have always uſed her as my own child; 8 [ 
| | now 
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know how I come to be thus blamed. I wiſh for a 
great many reaſons my ſon was ſafely arrived. 


ACT III. SCENE TI. 


Penpbilus, Parmeno, Myrrhina, | 
Pamphilus. 


Do uot believe any one ever met with ſo many 
croſſes and diſquietudes from love as I have. Alas 
was it for this I carefully preſerv'd my life when abroad, 
and for this I ſo earneſtly long'd to return home? How 
much happier ſhould I have been, to have remained any 
where, than come back here. I ſhould not then been 
ſo wretched as to know what has happen d. And when 
misfortunes have happen'd to a man, all the time he is 
ignorant of it is ſo much gained from miſery. 
Par. But as you do know it, you will be able ſooner 
to extricate yourſelf ; for if you had not return'd, this 
difference between them would have riſen much higher; 
but now I am certain your being return'd will keep 
them both in awe. You will have an opportunity of 
enquiring into the matter, of cooling their reſentments, 
— making them again friends. What you take to be 
matters of great conſequence, are, at the bottom, per- 
haps, mere trifles. | 
Pam. Why do you attempt to give me conſolation ? 
Did ever man undergo ſuch a ſeries of miſery ? Before 
I married this woman, my affections were engaged elſ̃: | 
where. I need not mention, for any one will gueſs, 
how miſerable I muſt be in that reſpe& ; however, I did 
not dare to diſobey my father, or refuſe the match he 
had deſtin'd for me. I had ſcarce well got myſelf diſ- 
engaged from my miſtreſs, and conceived a violent love 4 
for my wife, but on a ſudden there ſprings up ſomething 


_ elſe, that neceſſarily takes me from her. I muſt, be- FA 
yond all doubt find either my mother or my wife in 1 
the wrong; and whichever of them it be, I am equally. 
unhappy. Filial duty obliges me to bear with my mo- 1 


ther, 


W” nd * 
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bore ſo long and ſo patiently with me, and never in 
any ſhape made publick the injurious uſage ſhe had met 
with from me. - But ſomething more than I can ima- 
gine muſt have happened to create a difference between 
them, which has laſted ſo long. 

Par. No, it may poſſibly be a perfect trifle ; for if 
you examine into things you will find it is not always 
the greateſt provocations that breed the greateſt quar- 
rels; and it often happens, that one man ſhall not be in 
the leaſt offended at all, when another, more paſſionate, 
would for the ſame thing become your mortal enemy. 


You ſee how children fall out among themſelves for 


nothing. And what is the reaſon? Becauſe their minds 
are weak and inconſtant; 3, and it is the ſame caſ2 with 
women, they are in this reſpect as weak as children. 
After all this, perhaps one ſingle word ** have been 
the occaſion. of this quarrel... 
Pan. Go in, Parmeno, and tell them J am come. 

Par. Hold, what's this? | 

Pam. Hiſt! I find they are in a great hurry and run- 
ning up and down ; order. let us go nearer the door. 
Do you ſay nothing. 

Par. Hold your, prating, „ Heavens 11 hear ſome. one 
calling out. 

7 —1 Vou ſpeak yourſelf, tho! you bid me bold. oy 

ce. 

Myr. Make yourſelf as eaſy as you can, and do not 
raiſe your voice, my child. 

Pam. This is the voice of . Philamens' $ mother. 
Heavens what can this mean? 

Par. What's the matter? 

Pam. I am utterly run 4. 10 
Par, How ſo ? 


13 1 3 10 J e | 
Pam. I here i is 1 Ga here, which they 


eonceal from me. 
Par. I was told your wife Pbilumena was in dread of 
ſomething or other, Whether that is _ upon her 


now, I know not. 


Pam. What can I "think 7 ? Why did yod not acquaint 
N Par. 


me of that before? 
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and I am under the ties of gratitude to my wife, who 
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© Par. Becauſe I could not acquaint you of every thing 
Pam. What is her diſeaſe? 
Par. I know not. N | 
Pam. What, has no one gone for a'phyſician ? 

Par. I cannot tell. pats 


* — 


Pam. But why do I delay going in, that I may im- 


mediately know for certain what the matter is when I do 
0? In what condition ſhall I find you, my dear Phi/u- 

Sena? for if you are in danger, I am ſure J periſh 

along with you. „ . 0 

Par. I don't care to follow him, becauſe I know 

they don't like any of our family. Yeſterday they 

would not give Soſfrata admittance ; and if ſhe ſhould 


grow worſe, which I ſhall be extremely ſorry for on my 


maſter's account, they would immediately fay that a 
ſervant of Soffirata's had been there, Who had brought 
ſomething with him that made her worſe, and encreaſed 
the diſtemper; my miſtreſs will be accuſed, and I ſhall 
draw myſelf into a very bad ſcrap. VR OTE 

5 ah EN E II. 

Softrata, Parmeno, Pampbilus. 
am ignorant from what it proceeds; but I am anxious 
leſt Philumena be grown worle ; and I moſt heartily pray 
ta Salus and AÆſculapius it may not be ſo. I'll go and 
| ſee her. e 5 
Har. Saſtrata 1 
Sf. Who's that ? ne 
Par. You'll be again refuſed admittance. 
So. What, Parmene! are you there? Woes me! 
what ſhall I do? that I muſt not be allow'd to ſee my 
ſon's wife, when ſhe lies ill juſt in my neighbourhood. 
Par. I would have you neither go to ſee, nor ſend 

to know-how ſhe does : for to love Fon that hate you, 


is being doubly a fool; for you take pains to no pur- 
oe, and are troubleſome to them. Beſides, your ſon 


a arrived, and is gone to fee what is the matter. 
8% What fay you, is Panphilus arniv'd? 


- % 7 +, - Gaz Ba. 4 1 » ” - * | 
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So/. I find there has been a great buſtle here, tho” I 


_ * 


akin a 
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Seſ. Heavens be thank d. That news has chear'd 
my ſpirits, and brought me to life again. 

Par. And as it is ſo, I would not have you go in up- 
on that very account; for if Philumena grows any thing 
eaſier, I know ſhe will tell him, when they're by theme 
ſelves, the whole affair between you, and what bred the 
quarrel. And there he is coming out. How concern'd 
he looks. | 

So. My Pamphilus ! 

Pam. O my mother! how do you? 

So. I rejoice to ſee you come back in ſafety, I 
hope nothing is the matter with Phi/umena. | 

Pam. She is a little better. | 

So/. May the gods grant it be ſo. But what do you 
ſhed tears for? what is the reaſon you look ſo {ad ? 

Pam. Nothing at all, mother. 

So/. Whit was this buſtle for within doors? has ſhe 
been taken ſuddenly ? 

Pam, Yes. | 

So/. What's her diſorder ? 

Pam, A fever. | 

Fo. A quotidian ? | | . 

Pam. So they ſay. If you will pleaſe to walk in, I'll 
follow you preſently. 1 

So/. I will. 1 

Pam. Do you, Parmeno, run to theſe people who 
are bringing my things from on board, and aſſiſt them. 

Par, What a plague, can't they find their way home 
without me ? | 

Pam. Won't you be gone, firrah ? 

SCENE III. | 

Pam. It is impoſſible for me to trace my affairs pro- 
perly to their ſource, ſo as to begin with theſe things 
that have happen ' d unexpectedly to me; ſome of which 
I have ſeen, others that I have been told of; for which 
reaſon I came away in a hurry, loſt in amazement and 
perplexity : for, a little while ago, I went into the houſe 
in great anxiety, thinking my wife was ſeized with 
ſome other diſorder than I found her to be in. 
Woes me! when the maids ſaw me, they cry'd in a 
tranſport of joy, he is come; for my coming was a fur- 

5 2 | prize 
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prize upon them; but a little while after, I perceiv'd 
their countenances to be chang'd, and that my ſudden 
arrival was not'ſo agreeable. One immediately went 
up in great haſte, to acquaint them of my being there, 
and J, in the eagerneſs I was in to ſee my wife, fol- 
| lowed cloſe after her; and as ſoon as I enter'd the apart- 
ment, ſoon found what was her complaint ; for there 
was neither time for them to conceal it, nor was ſhe 
able to expreſs herſelf in any other manner, than what 
ſhewed the real cauſe. When I found it to be ſo, I 
could only ſay, O monſtrous ! and got away immedi- 
ately, weeping bitterly, and quite confounded at ſuch a 
horrible and unexpected misfortune. Her mother fol- 
lowed me, and as I was going out at the door, fell up- 
on her knees, crying piteouſly. My heart bled for her, 
reflecting on the condition of human nature, that as 
things in this world happen to us, we are glated or de- 
jected. She began immediately to ſpeak to me: my 
Pamphilus, ſaid ſhe, you now perceive the reaſon why 
ſhe left your father's houſe : ſhe had the misfortune to 
be raviſh'd ſome time ago, by a villain we cannot come 
to the knowledge of; and therefore, ſhe came here, 
that her being Jeliver'd of a child ſhould not be known 
to you or any one elſe, And when I think how ear- 
neſtly and piteouſly the poor mother beg'd and pray'd 
of me, I cannot refrain from tears. Whatever Lealay 
has brought you this day here, ſaid ſhe, we beg, we 
pray of you, both my daughter and I, if it can be ob- 
rained, that you will conceal her misfortune from the 
world. My daughter makes it her earneſt requeſt, if 
ever you had any love for her, or ever found her beha- 
viour agreeable to you, that you will now grant her 
this favour ; and as to your taking her home, we ſay 
nothing to that, do as you yourſelf think proper. 
You are the only perſon in the world that knows ſhe is 
delivered of a child, and you not the father of it ; for 
it ſeems you did not cohabit with her till two months 
after your marriage; and it is now ſeven months {ſince 
| ſhe came to hve with you; that you muſt be ſenſible of 
all this, is very certain: now, my Pamphilus, continued 
ſhe, what I moſt defire, is that her having been brought 
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to bed, be kept a ſecret from her father, and from eve- 
ry one elſe; but if it muſt become publick, I can ſay 
ſhe has miſcarried; for I am certain no one will ſuſ- 
pect any thing elfe, but that ſhe has been with child by 
you; and the infant ſhall be immedixtely expoſed, 
by which means you will ſuffer nothing yourſelf, 
and will be the means of hiding the ſhame of this poor 
unhappy creature. I promiſed to do as ſhe deſir'd me, 
and am determin'd to keep my word; tho* as to living 
with her any more, I look upon that as diſhonourable, 
and will not do it; notwithſtanding the eſteem and love 
I have for her plead ſo ſtrongly in her behalf. —Ah me! 
FT cannot but weep, when I think what a life I am to 
live now, deſerted and aloce. O fortune, fortune ! to 
be ever thus unconilant! But the fate of my former 
paſſion has train'd me up to this adverſity. My reafon. 
aſſiſted me to get the better of that, and I muſt uſe the 
ſame means now. But here comes Parmeno, and them 
I ſent along with him. Of all people he ought not to 
be here now, for I truſted him alone with the ſecret of 
my not cohabiting with her, when I was firſt marry'd 
and I'm afraid if he hears her ſhrieks, that he'l] gueſs 
ſhe 1s in labour ; and therefore, muſt get him out of the 
way till that affair be over. | 

| SCENE IV. 

Parmeno, Soſia, Pamphilus. | 

Par. And was your voyage, ſay you, attended with 
fo many inconveniencies ? 
So. It is impoſſible to ſay, how troubleſome the ve- 


ry thing of being upon ſea, is of itſelf. 


Par. Indeed! N 

So. You are happy, and know not what troubles 
you have eſcaped by never being at ſea; for not to 
mention other hardſhips, think of this one. I was thir- 


ty days or more on ſhip-board, expecting death every 


moment, the weather was ſo very tempeſtuous. 

Par. That's bad indeed. 

So. I know it well: in ſhort, I would rather run 
away, than go there, if I knew I was to go again. 

Par. You know, Sa, you uſed to threaten you 
would do what you m— ſpeak of, for very ſlight hards 


3 ſhip 
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ſhips. But there is Pamphilus ſtanding before the door. 


Do you all of you goin; Ill go and ſee if he wants 


me for any thing. Maſter, are you here ſtill ? 

Pam, I waited for you. | 

Par. What's your commands ? 

Pam. I muſt have ſome body go as far as the caſtle, 

Par. Who muſt go? 

Pam. You. | 

Par. To the caſtle, what to do there? | 

Pam. You muſt go to my friend Callidemides of My- 
cone, Who was a paſſenger on board the ſame ſhip with me. 

Par. I'm a dead man. He has certainly made a vow, 
that if he eſcap'd ſhipwreck, he would walk me to 
death. | 

Pam. Why don't you go? 

Par. Am 1 only to go, have I nothing to ſay to 
him? | _ 

Pam. You muſt tell him not to expe me to day, ac- 
cording to my appointment, for I cannot wait upon 
him. Fly. 5 * 

Par. But I know not the man, when I ſee him. 

Pam. I'll tell you how you ſhall know him. —He's 
a great fat fellow ; he ſquints, and has a pimpled face, 
and a blue noſe. | : 

Par. I wiſh he wis in hell. And if I don't find him, 
muſt JI wait till evening? 

Pam. Yes, till evening: run. ; 

Par, That's more than I can do, I am too tir'd for 
that already. | | 

Pam. So, I have diſpatch'd him. But alas! what 
ſhall I do next? I know not how I can conceal 
this unhappy affair of her delivery, as her mother begg'd 
of me; I would, if I could, for I pity the poor crea- 
ture; but I muſt act conſiſtent with the duty and affec- 
tion I owe my mother; that is the ſtronger tye of the 
two —Here comes Pbidippus and my father; they are 
walking this way, and what to ſay to them I know not. 

4 T6 © gh 
Lac hes, Phidippus, Pamphilus. | 
Lac. Did not you ſay, Phidippus, that your daughter 
only waited for * arrival of her huſband? ; . 
| ; 


„ 
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_ Phid. I did. | 

Lac. Then I ſuppoſe ſhe will come back immediate- 
ly; for I am told he is arrived. 

Pam. Now what pretence I can make to my father, 
for not bringing her back, I know not. 

Lac. Whoſe voice is this I heard ? 

Pam. I am determined to do as I firſt reſolved. 

Lac. There he is, the very perſon we were talking of. 

Pam. Sir, your ſervant. | 

Lac. Son, you are welcome home. 

Phid. Pamphilus, Jam glad with all my heart you 
are arrived, and more eſpecially to lee you come back: 
ſafe and ſound. 

Pam. I don't in the leaſt doubt it, fir. 

Lac. Are you but juſt come ? 

Pam, But juſt now, fir. 

Lac. Let me know what our kinſman Phania left 
us? 

Pam. He was a man given to pleaſures in his life time, 
and ſuch people ſeldom make their heirs much the bet- 
ter for them. However, he ſo far left a good character 
— him for himſelf, that while he liv'd, he liv'd 
we 

Lac. And what you have ſaid, then, is all you have 
brought along with you. 

Pam. Whatever it was he left, is for our advantage. 

Lac. Nay, I think it is to our loſs, for I ſhould have 
wiſh'd him to have been alive and enjoy'd it himſelf. 

Pam. You' may ſafely wiſh that now : he'll never 
riſe again from the dead, you may aſſure yourſelf ; tho” 
at the ſame time I know it would be agreeable to you. 

Lac. Philumena's father ſent for her to his houſe, yeſ- 
terday. Say you order'd her. 

Phid. You need not jog me, I know well enough : 
yes, I order'd it. 

Lac. But will now ſend her back. 


Phid. I intend ſo. 08 
Pam. I know the whole affair, and heard the parti- 
culars as ſoon as I arriv'd. 
Lac. I wiſh all ſuch people may meet with what they 
deſerve, for being ſo fond to ſpread ſuch ſtories. 
N 4 Pam. 
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Pam. I'm fare I have done all I could to prevent 
any thing being with juſtice laid to my charge; and if I 
was to tell you how tender and how affectionate my be- 

haviour towards her has been in all reſpe&s, I ſhould ſay 
nothing but the truth; only I would rather you ſhould 
hear that from herſelf; as then you will be better con- 
vinced what ſort of a huſband I have been to her, when 
{ſhe herſelf, who is now at difference with me, lets you 
know the real tate of the caſe. For I take the gods to 
witneſs, that our preſent diſſenſion is not owing to me. 
But as I find ſhe thinks it beneath her to yield in my 
thing to my mother, or make allowances for the 
viſhneſs of old age, as I think ſhe ought ; and as 1 do 
not find the matter can be made up between them in 
any other ſhape, than my parting either with the one 
or the other; my duty, I think, obliges me, to quit 
my wife rather than my mother. 

Lac. What you ſay, my ſon, is extremely nn 
to me, that you will give up every thing to the duty 
you owe to your parent; but take care, Pamphilus, 
that you are not milgaided by prejudice or paſſion. | 

Pam. What paſſion or - prejudice, fir, can I have 
again a wife, who never yet did any thing to offend 
me, but on the contrary has done every thing ſhe 
thought would pleaſe me ? I both love and eſteem her, 
and from my ſoul regiet the loſs of her; for indeed I 
have found her in every thing ſhew a wonderful affec- 
tion to me; I wiſh ſhe may ſpend her days with a 
huſband deſtin'd to be more happy than I, lince cruel 
neceſſity obliges me to part from her, | 

Phid. Tis ſtill in your own power to prevent that. 

Lac. If you judge for your own happineſs, you will 
3 tely give orders for her return. | 

Pam. Tis not to be done, fir, I muſt conſult the 
quiet of my mother. 

Lac. Where are you going | ? "oy 1 nh] what are 
you about? 

Phid. What obſtinacy is this? 

Lac. Didn't I tell you, Phidippus, that this wail 
diſconcert my ſon; and upon that account beg of you 
to 27 ber home, before he arriv'd ? MM 
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_ Phi. I could not imagine he would have been fo bar- 
barous. Does he expect I'm to beg of him to take my 
daughter again ? If he has a mind to receive his wife as 
he ought, with all my heart ; if he has not, reſtore her 
fortune ſhe brought him, and let him look out for ſome 
one elſe. | 

Lac. Now you are as hot, and command your tem+ 
per as little as he. | | 

. Phid. You have come back to us in a very bad hu- 

mour, Pamphilas. | 

Lac. He will ſoon cool again, tho' he has juſt reaſon 


to be offended. 


Phid. Has this legacy you have been left, made you 
all ſo inſolent of a ſudden ? . 

Lac. So you are going to quarrel with me? i 

Phid. J tell you, let him think of it and give me an 
anſwer this day, if he will have his wife come back to 
him or not; that if he won't, I may provide her in- 
another huſband. 

Zac. Phidippus, ſtay, I want to ſpeak a little with. 
you. He's gone, and with all my heart, I have no- 
buſineſs with it; let them ſettle the matter betwixt 


themſelves, the beſt way they can, as neither of them 


pay regard to what I ſay, or will do as I would have 


them.—But in the mean time I will go home to my 


wife, who is the occafion of all this; and as I find my- 
felf prodigiouiſy out of humour, will vent my paſſion; 


upon her. 


PP 
ACT IV. SCENE I. 
Myrrhina, Phdippus. 
| Myrkina. 


T7 HAT ſhall I do? How ſhall'I behave in this 
matter, or what anſwer make to my huſband ? 


| for ] believe he has heard the noiſe of the child crying, | 


as I perceived that he went into his daughter's apart- 
n N 5, ments, 
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ment, without ſaying a word. And if he finds ſhe is 
brought to bed, what excuſe can I make for not letting 

him know,—is more than I can ſay. But I hear the 
door open, and I fancy he is coming out. Mercy on 
me! | 
 Phid. As ſoon as my wife ſaw me go into my 
daughter's apartment, ſhe withdrew. But there ſhe is. 
Hark ye, — I want to ſpeak with you. 

Myrr. With me, huſband ? | "FF 

Phid. Huſband, fay you? I fancy you neither look 
upon me as your husband, or indeed as a rational 
creature; otherways you could not have dar'd, wo- 
man, to have ſo egregiouſly abuſed me. 1 

Myrr. How? © | | 

Phid. How ! is not your daughter brought to bed ? 
You are ſilent, are you ? Pray who is the father ? 

 Myrr. Is that a queſtion to be ask'd about yeur own 
daughter? Who ſhould be the father, I pray, but her 
husband to whom ſhe was married ? 

Phid. Well, I believe ſo ; nor is it proper for me to 
harbour any other ſuſpicion ; but I beg of you, why 
was this kept a ſecret, as ſhe was deliver'd according 
to her time? could the peeviſhneſs of your temper car- 

ry you to ſuch a heighth, as you would rather have the 
child periſh (tho' you knew that would be the bond of 
ſtricter and cloſer friendſhip between our families) than 
your daughter ſhould continue with a husband you did 
not like -I find now, that what I imagin'd was their 
fault, is entirely owing to you. 
rr. How unhappy I am. | | 
Phid. I wiſh I knew you was really ſo.—Now I re- 
fe&t upon it, you uſed to ſay when the match was firſt 
begun, that you could not bear the thoughts of a man 
having your daughter, who lov'd whores, and uſed to 
3 | 
Myrr. I had rather he ſuppoſed any reaſon, than the 

Teal one. | L 
' Phid. But I knew long before you did, Myrrhina, 
that he kept a miſtreſs; but I never thought that an un- 
pardonable crime in a young man; for it is natural to all 
of them; but the time ruſhes on apace when old age 
| gives 
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gives a diſguſt of that, and even of themſelves ; you 
have perſevered in the way you ſet out, and have left 
no ſtone unturned to part your daughter and him, that 
you might render abortive all my meaſures ; for this 
affair now plainly ſhews what you have all along been 
ſeeking for. ag | 

Myrr. Do you think that T who am her mother could 
carry my prejudices ſo far, as to with a diſſolution of 
this marriage; if it was for the good of our family ? 

Phid. You are a proper judge, truly, of whas is for 
the good of our family !—Some fool, I ſuppoſe, has 
been telling you, that he was ſeen coming out, or go- 
ing into his miſtreſs ? and what of all that, if he did not 
make a practice of it, and manag'd it with diſcretion ? 
Does not prudence, in ſuch a caſe, direct us rather to 
hide ſuch failings, than appear to know what muſt make 
him conceive a hatred to us ; for if he could part eafidy 
and of a ſudden with a woman, he has lord and 
converſed with ſo many years, I ſhould look upon him 
myſelf as a very indifferent kind of a man, and not 
likely ever to make a good husband to my daughter. 

_  Myrr, Speak no more of the young gentleman, but 
eviifine yourſelf to what you ſay I have done amiſs. * 
Go and ſpeak to him by yourſelf ; afk him, if he will 
have his wife ſent to him, or not. If he deſires ſhe 
ſhoald come to him, then ſend her; if he refuſes, then 
J have conſulted my daughter's welfare. 
_ Phid. If he refuſes it, and if you have perceiv'd, 
Myrrhina, that the fault is in him, you could have let 
me know, whoſe buſineſs it was to have taken proper 
meaſures for the good of my child ; and for that rea- 
ſon J am highly incenſed againſt you, for preſuming to 
take any ſtep without my knowledge ; und I charge 
you, that you don't think of letting the inſant be 
brought out of the doors of this houſe : but F'm a fool 
for imagining that ſhe'll mind what I ſay ; I'll go and 
give orders to my ſervants that they don't allow any ſuch 
thing to be done. | 

Myrr. I believe no poor creature is in greater diſtreſs 

than I. For it is eaſy to conceive, from my husband's' 


behaviour upon this occaſion, which in com pariſon is 
N 6 | but 


| 
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bur trifling, what a fury he would be in if he knew how 


the matter is in reality ; nor ſhould I be able by any 
means to appeaſe him, The moſt grievous circumſtance 
of all is, if he ſhould oblige me to bring up a child, 
whoſe father we know not; for when my daughter 


was abuſed, the darkneſs prevented the raviſher from 
being known; nor had ſhe any token from him where- 


by he could afterwards be found out; indeed he forced 
from her a ring ſhe had on, as he left her. Now I'm 
mortally afraid that Pampbilus will think himſelf obliged 
to diſcover the whole matter, when. he finds another 
man's child is to be brought up as his own. 
OC  O "BORNE I 15 
Se ,firata, Pampbilut. | | 
. Se/. I'm very ſenſible, my ſon, that you think the 
eauſe of your wife leaving Bo houſe, was becauſe ſhe 
could not bear with my temper ; tho”. you are ſo care- 
ful to conceal it from me ; but as I hope for the bleſſing 
of the gods, and that every thing may happen to me on 
your part as I wiſh for, I never in one inſtance did any 
thing I thought would diſoblige her; and I was fully 
ſenſible of your affection to me, before you gave this 


remarkable inſtance of it; for your father has juſt now 


been telling me, that you was determined to make a 
ſacrifice of your paſſion, to my eaſe and quiet; and I 
am determined on my part not to be outdone by you 
in this reſpect, that you may know how ſenſible I am 
of your dutifulneſs to me; for which reaſon, my Pam- 
philus, as I think it neceſſary for your happineſs and my 
own character, I have reſolv'd to go into the country. 
with your father, and there remain, that my preſence 
may be no obllacle in your way, or be the reaſon of 
your wife not returning to live with you. 

Pam. Pray, why do you think of. any ſach thing ? 
Shall her unreaſonable whims make you leave the town: 
and retire into the country? No, you ſhall do no ſuch. 
thing, nor will I ſuffer that thoſe who would gladly de- 
fame us, ſhould haye an opportunity of ſaying, that it. 
was owing to your eaſineſs in yielding to the peeviſh- 
nels of my croſs temper : befides, do you think * 

| 5 0. 
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let you leave your friends, your relations, and your 
days of pleaſure, only to gratif me:: 
So/. My days of pleaſure are paſt : while my time of 
life was proper for the enjoyment of them, I had my 
ſhare as well as, others ; now I have loſt all reliſh for 
ſuch things. — What I have now moſt in view is, that 
my old age be not troubleſome. to any one, or make 
them wiſh for my death. I perceive that here I am 
diſliked without any reaſon ; and therefore-it is time to 
retire ; as by that means I ſhall remove all grounds of 
uneaſineſs from every one, acquit myſelf of the ſuſpici- 
ons I now lie under, and do anagreeable thing to them. 
So, I beg you will let me take this opportunity of clear- 
ing myſelf | of the imputation that ſo generally lies 
againſt as women. 1 e enn 
Pam. How happy in all reſpects ſhould I be with 
fuch a mother, if | had not at the ſame time ſuch a 
wire | B+ 8 
So/. Cannot you bring yourſelf to bear with little 
inconveniencies, when you meet with them, eſpecially. 
as all other things are to your wiſh ; for I believe your 
wife to be an exceeding good ſort . of woman, and 
therefore muſt beg you will, for my ſake, ſend for her 
back from her father's. | 
Saf. And me too, Pamphilus, for this affair gives me: 
as mach uneaſineſs as it does you. 
| SCENE II. 
| Laches, Softrata, Pamphilas. 1 
Lac. I have heard at a diſtance the converſation you 
have had with your ſon ; and in that you act wiſely to 
ſuit yourſelf to what is convenient for you, and do that 
of your own accord, what neceſſity might afterwards 
oblige you to. 
So/. May heaven order every thing for the beſt, 
Lac. You mult depart therefore to the country, and 
you and I bear with one another. 
Sof I hope we ſhall. _ 
Lac. Go in then, and get every thing ready to carry 
along with you. This is my expreſs order. | 
Se. I'll do as you defire. 


- 


Pam. 
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| BP, an - Sir }: 
| Tac. What —— you kay, Panihbilus'#- 
| Pam. I would by no means have my mother go. 
| Lar. Why fo? | 


. Paw. Becauſe I am as yet undetermin'd what I ſhall 


do, in regard to my wife. 
have her come home to you? 


| Inclinations to do otherwiſe ; but am notwithſtanding 


means of my mother and her being friends for the future. 


are the ſtanding jeſts of a family. But here comes Phi- 
172 1 in a goed time, let's go to him. e 
SCENE IV. | 
Phidippus, Laches, Pamphilus. 8 
Pbid. Indeed, Philumena, I cannot help blaming you 


think you have behaved handſomely in this matter ; 
tho' it muſt be own'd you have this excuſe, that your 


for doing ſo. 
Lac. Phidippus, I have met you moſt ſeaſonably. 
'Phid. What is the matter now ? 


open this affair ? 

Lac. You may acquaint your Ab nx that der mo- 
ther. in- law is going to retire into the country, ſo ſhe 
need not now have any reluctance to returning home. 
Pbid. Your wife Softrata was no ways in fault, twas 


turn, which has octaſioned great confuſion, 


obliged to take _ back. 
Pbid. 


likewiſe ; and very much too; for indeed I cannot 


mother perſuaded you, but I'm ſure ſhe has no excuſe 


Pam. Now what ſhall I ſay to them, or how ſhall 1 


"Lac. How andetertaired ! What would you do, but 
Pam. I greatly wiſh for it, and w * viglenes to my 


reſolved to act as I think is proper for me to do; and am 
of opinion my not ſending for her back, will be the 


7 


Lac. That is more than you can know/; but it is a 
matter of no conſequence to you, once your mother 
is gone. Old age is diſagreeable to youth; tis time now | 
for us to retire; beſides, you know very well, Pamphi- 
lus, that the old gentleman and the old gentlewoman 


all owing to my ſpouſe. Things have taken another 


Pam. As much confufion as you Pee, ſo I be not 
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Phid. As to my ſhare, Pamphilus, I deſire nothing 
more than that our friendſhip, and the alliance of our 
families ſhould be perpetual ; but if you are otherwiſe 
inclined pray take back your boy. 

. 3 What ſhall I do! he knows ſhe is brought to 
ed. | 

Lac. Boy, what boy? 

Phid. We have got a grandſon—for when ſhe went 
from you, ſhe was with child, nor did I ever know of 
it till now, this day. Dd, 

Lac. I am glad to hear it, as I hope for mercy—T am 
glad the boy is brought into the world, and that 
the mother is ſafe—But what for a woman muſt your 
wife be, or what could ſhe mean by it, to conceal this 

ſo long from us? There is ſomething in ſuch behaviour 
worſe than I care to mention. | 

Lac. You cannot be more diſſatisfied with her beha- 

viour, Laches, than I am. 
Pam. I was before this not quite reſolved whether I 
ſhould take back my wife or not ; now I am determined 
not to do it, as J muſt have along with her a child who 
15 none of my own. 


* 


Lac. You have now, Pampbilus, no choice to : 


make. 

Pam. What ſhall I do? 
Lac. This we all wiſh'd for, to ſee the day you 
ſhould have a boy to call you father. That day is now 
come, thanks to the gods for it. 
Pam. I'm undone. 


Lac. Take back your wife, and do not any longer 


oppoſe my will. | 
Pam. If ſhe was deſirous, Sir, of having children by 
me, or living with me as a wife, I am convinced ſhe 
would not have concealed from me, what I underſtand 
ſhe has done. And as I am ſatisfied from this circum- 
| ſtance, that her affections are alienated from me, ſo that 
there is no hopes of our living happily together, why 
ſhould I have her back? 
Lac. The young woman acted only by the perſuaſion 
of her mother ; and is that to be wondered at ? Do you 
1 imagine 
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imagine you can meet with any wife altogether fault- 
leſs? or do you even think there can be any huſbands 
whoareſo®F ;p 

Phid. Well, do you conſult among yourſelves whie- 
ther ſhe is to be received back again, or diſmiſſed for 
ever; I cannot anſwer for the actions of my wife; as 
to myſelf, determine how you will, I ſhall put no ob- 
ſtacle in the way. But what is to be done with the 
a let Midi e "his own 
ſon, happen what will, that we may bring him up ac- 
cordingly. 4 * 
Pam. Shall we bring up a child, Sir, that has been fo 
_— by his own mother??? | 
Lac. How, my ſon, not bring it up? would you 
have the infant expoſed and abandon'd ? what a degree of 
frenzy is this? In ſhort, I muſt fpeak plainly to you; 
for you force me now to ſay things to you I am unwil- 
ling to do before any one elſe. Do you think I am a 
ſtranger to your tears, or to the cauſe whence they 
flow, and the reaſon of your ſolicitude ? The firſt pre- 
tence you made, was that your wife could not endure to 
live with your mother; who upon that has taken a re- 

folution of retiring into the country.—As all grounds 

for that pretence, then, is removed, you have 
ſtarted another, becauſe your wife has been brought to 
| hed, without your knowledge. You are miſtaken, 
Pamphilus, if you think I do not know what you are 
aiming at by all this. I beg you would only reflect 
with yourſelf, how long I bore with you, and allowed 
you to keep company with a miſtreſs, and what ſums of 
money I allowed you to ſquander upon her. At laſt I 

propoſed you ſhould have a wife, and beg'd of you to 
 marry—You ſeem'd-ſenſible it was high timeto alteryour 
courſe of life, and, at my deſire, married In doing of 
which, and complying with my will, you ated as became 
you; but now you want to live again with your miſ- 
treſs, and, by that, do the greateſt injuſtice poſſible to 
your wife; for I. find you are relapſing into your old 
courſe of life- BS! | 

Bam, I, Sir? 


Lac. 
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Lac. Yes, you ; and are at the ſame time acting very 
baſely ; for you feign falſe pretences for quarrelling, 
that you may live more at liberty with your harlot, 
when your wife is out of the way; and this ſhe muſt 
have been ſenſible of, otherwiſe why ſhould ſhe have 
left you ? 
Phia. He divines like a prophet, that is the very 
thin | 
= I will fracly take my oath, that I never in- 
tended or thought of any like this. 

Lac, Then, either take back your wife, or ſhew 
ſome good reaſon why you do not, 

Pam. This is not a proper time to do ſo. 

Lac. Then take home your child, for ſurely the in- 
fant is not ta blame; and I will enquire into the con- 
duct of your wife, afterwards. 

Pam. Iam unhappy in every one thing, nor do I ſee 


how I can extricate myſelf, my father preſſes me ſo 


cloſe on all ſides ; but I'll be gone, as I find my bein 
| here is of ſo little uſe : For I do not ſuppoſe they wil 
bring up the child againſt my conſent, eſpecially as . 
wife's mother will aſſiſt me in that. | 

Lac. What, are you going off without giving me an 
anſwer? Do you think, Phidippus, that he is in his 
right ſenſes? However, jet him alone. Give me the 
child; and I will take care of it. | 

Phid. It ſhall be done.—1 do not wonder now my 
wife was ſo offended ; women are keen in their reſent- 
ments, and take uſage of this ſort much to heart ; and 
this is the reaſon of her being ſo diſguſted at her ſon in- | 
law ; ſhe told me ſo herſelf. I did not chuſe to men- 
tion this while he was by, nor indeed at firſt did I give 


credit to her ſuggeſtions ; ; but now the thing is plain; L 


ſee his mind is quite averſe to matrimony. | 

Lac. How ſhall I conduct myſelf, Pbidippus, what 
would you adviſe me to? 

Phid. The moſt adviſable ſtep, in my opinion, would 
be to go to this woman he keeps, ſpeak to her, and com- 
plain grievouſly of her behaviour ; and threaten her if 
Nen continues to entertain him any longer. pet 

| c. 
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Lac. I'll do as you defire. Here, boy, run to HBacchis, 

our neighbour, and tell her from me 1 deſire ſhe would 
come and ſpeak with me. And I muſt beg you, Phi- 
dippus, to aſſiſt me in this affair. 
Bid. T have told you before, and I tell it you now, 
that I wiſh for nothing more than a laſting friendſhip 
between our families, if any how it can be effected, as 
J hope it will; but would you have me be with you, 
when you ſpeak to her? 

Lac. No, I think you had better go 8 _—_. 
nurſe for the child. 


dw endes csc sb tc ure 
* 1 T V. SCEN E I. 
Bacchiz, Lacher, 


Bacchis. 
I. muſt. be for ſomething more than ordinary, that 
Laches ſends to ſpeak with me; nor am I at a loſs 

to gueſs what it is about. ] dare oy!” it is as 1 con- 
jecture. 

Lac. I muſt ae care not to appear in a \ paſſion, leſt 
I ſhould not avail myſelf ſo much as I otherways might; 
and that I do not hurry myſelf into what I may repent 
of afterwards. . I'll go up to lar. e your ſer- | 
| vant. . | 
Bac. Your 8 Kris has 
Lac. I fancy you are a little ſurgtized; at my "fnding 
my boy for | 

Bac. And to ſome what uneaſy too, when I reflect upon 
the diſadvantageous notion you muſt have of a woman 
of my character; for as to my behaviour, I am in no 
pain about that. 
Lac. If that be true, you are in no danger from me; 
one of my age ought leſs to be forgiven than others, 
for doing what is wrong; and for that reaſon I am the 
more cautious and circumſpeR in whatever I ſet about. 

ob 40 behave yourſelf, _ continue to behave, in a. 


manner 
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manner that gives no offence, it would not only be un- 
generous but unjuſt to do you any injury. 

Bac. I am vaſtly obliged to you, ſir. For when 
one has once received an injury, it 1s but ſmall repara- 
tion to make an apology for it afterwards. But what are 
your commands, fir ? | 

Lac. I find my ſon Pamphilus is entertain'd at your 
houſe. | 

Bac. Sir! | 5 a4 

Lac. Let me go on.— Before he was married I bore 
with it.— Hold, I have not yetdone. —He is now mar- 
ried, and therefore, whilſt you have an opportunity, I 
would have you provide yourſelf in another gallant, 
whom you may more ſurely depend upon; for he will 
not continue always in the Tr mind, nor will you 'al- 

ways be as young as you are now. '1 

Bac. Who tells you I entertain him? 

Lac. His mother-in-law. - | 

Bac. Does ſhe ſay that he converſes with me? 

Lac. Ves, with you; and upon that account ſhe has taken 
her daughter from us; and upon the ſame account, 
would have privately put the child to death, that ſhe 
had by my ſon. 

Bac. Could I make any declaration more ſolemn than 
an oath, to induce you to believe me, I would allure 
you by that, Laches, that your ſon and I have never cor- 
reſponded fince the day he was married. 

Lac. Well, you're a mighty good woman. But do 
you know what I would have you do farther ? 

Bac. What's that, pray ? 

Lac. I would have you go in to my ſon's wife, and 
his mother-in-law, and make the ſame tender of your 
oath to them ; you'll by that ſatisfy them, and clear 
yourſelf. | 

Bac, T will, fir; tho' hardly any woman in my 
way would be induced from the ſame reaſon to go and 
wait upon the wife of one who had been a former lover. 
But I will not ſuffer that your ſon ſhould lie under falſe 
ſuſpicions, or appear in the eyes of his friends as guilty 
of what he really is not; for I have been too much 

obliged 


& 
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opiiged to him, not to wiſh his happineſs and wel- 
are, | 
Lac. From what you have told me, I am entirely 
reconciled to you, and become your friend ; for not 
only the women believed this, but I myſelf had a notion 
.of it likewiſe. And as you have turn'd out contrary to 
my opinion, I hope you will continue to behave in the 
ſame manner; and you may be aſſured of my friend- 
&ip— but if you fhould not—However TI ſay nothing 
that may be diſagreeable to you—T will only adviſe you 
to this; try me rather, what I can do for you as a friend 


than as an enemy. | 
: ASE COCENKE IL 


13  Phinippus, Laches, Bacchis. | 
 Phid, I'll take care you ſhall want for nothing, and 
that every thing be ſupply'd to you in abundance ; only 
when you have eat and drank your own belly full, take 
care that the child may have his. 8 
Lac. There comes our father-in-law ; he has brought 
a nurſe for the child. Phidgippus, Bacchis here ſolemnly 
ſwears . . 
Pbid. Is this ſhe? 3t 5 a 
Lac. Yes. : | 
Pbid. Theſe creatures have no regard for the 
gods, nor do I believe the gods have any for them. 
Bac. I'll give up my maid ſerants to you; to be ex- 
amined by torture. This is what we are now about, that I 
may be the means of reconciling Pamphilus and his 
wife which if I effect, I ſhall be glad of the reputa- 
tion of being the only one that has done, what women 
of my character ſo ſedulouſly avoid. 3 
Tac. We have found by experience, that we unjuſtly 
ſuſpected our own wives to be the occaſion of their 
ng ; let us now try if it is the ſame with regard to 
Bacchis ; for if your wife finds that her ſuſpicions are 
groundleſs, ſhe will then drop her reſentments. And if 
my ſon is offended only becauſe his wife was brought to 
bed without his knowledge, that's but a ſlight affair ; 
he'll ſoon forget that ; I cannot ſee how that can be any 


y Xu 
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Phid. I wiſh from my heart it may be ſo. | 
Lac. Here ſhe is, examine her yourſelf, ſhe is willing 
to ſatisfy you fully. | | | 

Phid. Why talk you to me in that manner ? Have 


you not heard me, long fince, declare my mind upon 


that ſubject, Laches ? If they are ſatisfy'd, I am. 

Lac. Well then, Bucchis, I muſt beg you will do 

what you promis'd me. . 
8 Vou would have me go in to them for that pur- 

Lac. Ves; to clear the matter up, ſo as they may be 

fatished. So | - RN 

Bac. I will; tho! I am certain the fight of me will 


not be very agreable; for a wife, parted from her huſ- 


band, can have no great liking to kept miſtreſſes. 
| Lac. But they will receive you friendly, when they 
know on what errand you are come. | 

Phid. And I promiſe you, will continue to be your 


friends, once they know the truth of this matter ; for 


you will by this free them from their miſtake, and clear 
yourſelf of all ſuſpicion. 


Zac. How ſhall I behave. I am aſham'd to ſee Phi- 


lumena. Do you both follow me. [To her ſerwants. 


Lac. What could ene wiſh for more to himſelf, than 
what is likely to happen to this woman, Bacchis; to be 
able, without ſuffering any inconveniency, to do ſo 
great a ſervice both to herſelf and to me; for if it can 
really be made appear that ſhe has diſcourag'd the ad- 
dreſſes of my ſon ſince he was married, ſhe muſt be 


ſenſible now, that it will procure her wealth, fame, and 


renown ; for ſhe will acquit herſelf of the obligations ſhe 


ewes Pampbilus, and at the ſame time make all of us her 


friends for ever. 
| SCENE Ill. 
Parmeno, Bacchis. 

Par. My maſter certainly puts little value upon my 
labour, or he would not ſend me ſo long a way to no 
purpoſe. I have been loitering there about the caſtle, 
this whole day to no purpoſe, looking after this Mycone 


friend of his, Callidemides; and, like a great fool, 


ceming up to every one that paſs'd me, and aſking, 
| hearke, 


K nne 
. — Me _—_— — 
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| hearke, young man, do you come from the iſle of My- 
cane? Nat I, fays one. Well, but is not your name 
Callidemides ? No. Nor don't you know a gentleman 
of the name of Pamphilus ? Not a ſoul that I met with 
could give any account whatever ; and in my conſcience 
I am apt to believe there is no ſuch. man. In ſhort I 
began, at laſt, to be aſham'd, and came away. But 
what is it I ſee, Bacchis coming out of Phidippus' houſe ? 
What can the meaning of this be ? | 

Bac. Parmeno, you are here juſt in good time ; ; run 
to your maſter Pamphilus. 

Par, Whattodo? 

Bac. Tell him, I n he will come and be urs to 
me. | 

Par. To you? 

Bac. Yes, and to Philumena. 

Par. What is the matter? 

Bac. What you have no buſineſs with, ſo _ no 
queſtions. 

Par. Shall I ſay nothing elſe to him? 

Bac. Yes, tell him, that the ring he made a preſent 
of to me, ſome time ſince, is diſcover'd by Myrrhins 
to be her daughters. 

Par. I underſtand: you: is that all ? 

Bac. All, ſay you? it will bring him here faſt 
enough when you tell him of it. But why do you 

? 
Pe That has not bn i in my power, at leaſt for 
this day; I am ſure I have had running and ent 
enough for any one reaſonable man. | 

Bac. How happy have I made Pamphilus, by my coming 
here to day? What joy have I procored him, and what 
anxiety have I rid him of? I have ſav'd his infant ſon, 
- Who by his own and their means, was on the point of 
being put to death; I have reſtored to him his wife, 
whom he imagined he mult never again live with; and 
have clear'd him of the ſuſpicions he lay under with his fa- 
ther and his father-in-law ; and a ring isthe meansof ſetting 
all theſe matters to rights. For, I remember about ten 
months ago, he came to me in the beginning of the 


| e fluſter'd with liquor, out of breath, without any 
| : ſervant, 


WW 
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ſervant, and brought this ring along with him. I was 
ſurpriſed, and ſaid, My Pamphilus, what is the matter? 
you ſeem in diſorder ; where got you that ring? come 
tell me. He at firſt made excuſes, and declined anſwer- 
ing me; when I found that, I began to ſuſpect there 
was ſomething more than ordinary, and preſs'd him to let 
me know. Upon this the gentleman confeſſes truly, that 
he met a young woman in the way, he knew not whom, 
and had raviſh'd her, and in the ſtruggle had taken that 
ring from her; which Myrrhina knew _ as ſhe ſaw 
it juſt now upon my finger. She aſk'd me about it, 
and I told her the whole affair ; which has produc'd the 


diſcovery, that it was Philumena he had raviſhed, and 


that the child ſhe is brought to bed of, is the effects of 
that adventure. I rejoice to think that I have been 
the cauſe of ſo much joy to him; tho' others of my 
profeſſion would not; nor indeed is it for our advan- 
tage, that any of our ſparks ſhould be fond of marry- 
ing. But as to myſelf, no view of advantage ſhall ever 
make me do a diſhonourable thing. When I had to do 
with Pamphilus, I found him always good-natur'd, ge- 


nerous and obliging; I look'd upon his marriage as a 


very unlucky thing for me, that I muſt own; tho? 
I have the comfort of this reflection, that no behaviour 
of mine could give him any pretence for leaving me. 


But where you receive great good, you muſt put up 


with ſome inconveniences. 
* E 
Pamphilus, Parmeno, Bacchis. 
Par. You are ſure of what you ſay, Parmeno ? be 
certain that this is a clear, diſtinct account, and don't let 
me be amuſed, only for a time, with falſe hopes of hap- 
pineſs. a 
Par, I am ſure it is ſo. | 
Pam. You are certain Bacchis gave you this meſ- 
ſage. | | 
Par. ne certain. 
Pam. If this be ſo, I am happy as the gods. 
Par, You will find I have told you every word true. 
Pam. Stop then, that you may not ſay one thing, and 
I imagine another. = | 5 


1 


Pam. 
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Par. I do ſtop. 
Pam. You ſaid, didn't you, that Myrrhine had ai. 


cover'd that ring to be hers, which Bacchis wore ? 

Par. Yes. 

Pam. That Bacchis ſaid it was the ſame ring I had 
formerly made her a preſent of ; and defired you to run 
* acquaint me of it ? Is not this what you told me ? 

Par. Exactly, the ſame. _ 

Pan. Then who is happier or more fortunate than [ ? 
Parmeno, what recompence ſhall I make you for bring- 
ing me this news? Say, what ſhall J give you? for 1 
know not what you ought to have. 

Par. But ] do. | 

Pam. >" ua it then? 

Par. W by even nothing at all : for I — not ay 
82 either 1 or my news have done you. 

Pan. What, Parmeno, ſhall I ſuffer you, who have 

brought me from miſery into felicity, to go unre- 
wwarded ? I hope you don't think me ſo ungrateful—But 
1 ſee Bacchis before the door, who, Iſuppoſe, waits for 
me. I'll go ſpeak to her. 

Bac. Your ſervant, fir. 

Pam. O een my dear Bagebii, my preſerver and 


deliverer. 
Bac. How j joyous and lucky this is; and how 1 rejoice 


in your good fortune. 
Pam. Your actions leave no room to doubt. You 
are ſtill the ſame eaſy obliging creature; that whether 
you go or come, or wherever you are, pfeaſure ſtill at- 
tends you. | 
Bac. And you too are ftill the ſame ; the moſt polite, 
| the moſt gallant gentleman in the world. . 2 5 
Pam. Ha, ha, he. What Bacchis, this to me? 
dae. Upon my word, Pamphilus, tis no wonder you 
ſhould be ſo in love with your wife; I never before 
this day beheld her with my eyes, but Re is a moſt de- 


lightful creature.— 
Pam. Tell me the truth, do you really chink 0 ? 


Bac. I do, upon my word.— | 
Pam. Pray tell me, have you m? entioned ay ing of 


* 


tlis to my father? os e e 
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Bac. Not a ſyllable. 

Pam. Nor is it neceſſary you ſhould, therefore take 
no notice; for we are not obliged to make our adven- 
tures like plays upon the ſtage, where the audience 
muſt know every thing; in our affair, every one 
knows it that ought to know, the others neither know 
it nor e'er ſhall. 

Bac. Nay, I can tell you mkv, to ſatisfy you that 
you need be under no apprehenſions of its being diſco- 
vered, Myrbina told her huſband the was fatisfied with 
what I had ſo deer averr'd, and that now ſhe had 
no longer any gru Fe to you. 

Pam. That's well; and I doubt not, but every thing 
will happen according to our wiſh. 

Par. May I aſk you, malter, what mighty good this 
is J have done to day: or what this is you ſeem ſo ſollici- 
tous about? 

Pam. I wont tell you. 

Par. But I gueſs—l deliver'd you from miſery ? By 
what means I wonder ? 

Pam. You know not, Parmeno, how much good you: 
have done to day, and out of what clkeulties you have: 
reliev'd me. 

Par. Yes, but I do know, and was not ignorant what 
IF was about, when I did do it. 

Pam, That I am.very well convinc'd of. 

Par. Do you imagine, that any thing neceſſary to be 
done can eſcape the ſagacity of your anz ſervant Par: 
Neno. 

Pam. Well, follow me in, Parmens. 

Par, Yes, Sir. | 

1 find I have done more good to day without Know- 
ng it, dan ever 1 did e en in all my life before. 
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& Conjugationum in uſum Grammaticaſtrorum. By 
the ſame Author. | . 
IX A little Vocabulary, Engliſh and Latin, for 
the Uſe of little Children that begin to learn the 
Latin Tongue. By the fame Author. | 


BOOKS printed for Joux and James RV ron. 
HE SACRED CLASSICS d:fnietand- 


1. illuſtrated: Or, An Eſſay humbly offer d 188 


wards proving the Purity. Propriety, and true Elo- « 
quence of the Writers of the New Teſtament Vol. 1. 


In Two parts. In the Firſt of which theſe Divine 
Writers are vindicated againſt the Charge of barba- 


rous Language, falſe Greek, and Soleciſms. In the 
Second 1s. ſhewn, that all the Excellencies of Style, 


and ſublime Beauties of Language, and genuine. Elo- 


quence, do abound in the ſacred Writers of the New 


Teſtament. With an Account of their Style and 
Character, and a repreſentation of their Superiority, 
in ſeveral Inſtances, to the beſt Claſſiicks of Greece 


and Rome. To which are ſubjoined proper Indexes. 


Vo I. II. In 3 Parts, 
Containing, I. A farther Demonſtration of the 


Propriety, Purity, and ſound Eloquence, of the Lan- 


guage of the New Teſtament Writers. II. An Ac- 
count of the wrong Diviſion of Chapters and Verſes, 


and faulty Tranſlations of the Divine Book, which 
weaken its Reaſonings and ſpoil its Eloquence and 


native Beauties. HI. A Diſcourſe on the Various 
Readings of the New Teſtament. With a Preface, 


wherein is ſhewn the Neceſſity and Uſefulneſs of a 
new Verſion of the Sacred Books. To which is an- 
nexed a very copious Index. Price 6s. 


II. An Introduction to the Claſſics; containing a 


ſhort Diſcourſe on their Excellencies ; and Directions 
how to ſtudy them to Advantage: With an Eſſay on 
the Nature and Uſe of thoſe emphatical and beautiful 
Figures, which give Strength and Ornament to Wri- 


on: The Fifth Edition, with Additions, and an 


Index. Price 28. 6 d. 


III. A New Latin Grammar: Being a ſhort, clear, 
and eaſy Introduction of young Scholars to the 
Knowledge of the Latin Tongue : Containing an ex- 
act Account of two firſt Parts of Grammar; with an 


Index. All by A. Blackwall, M. A. 


B OOKS Printed for C. Hircn and E. Hawss, 


2 in Pater -N oſter Row, Londoh. 3 
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HE Method of teaching and ſtudying the: 

BRELLES LETTREs : Or, an Introduction to 
Languages, Poetry, Rhetorick, Hiſtory, Moral Phi- 
loſophy, Phyſick, &c. with Reflections on Taſte, 
and Inſtructions with regard to the Eloquence of the 
Pulpit, the Bar, and the Stage. The Whole illuſtra- 
ted with Paſſages from the moſt antient Poets an ra- 
tors, antient and modern, with critical Remarks on 
them. By Mr. RorI In, late Principal of the Uni- 
verſity of Paris: Tranſlated from the French. The 
4th Edition. In four neat Pocket Volumes. Price 12 5. 
2. Selectæ e Veteri Teſtamento Hiſtoriæ, ad uſum 
eorum qui Latinæ Linguz: rudimentis imbuuntur. 
\Price. 1.8.6 f. 

3. Selectæ e * ** Scriptoribus Hifloriæ, qui- 
bus admiſta ſunt varia honeſte vivendi præcepta ex 
iiſdem Scriptoribus deprompta. Price 28 2 . 

Mr. Rol LIx, in his Belles Lettres, Vol. I. Page g. 
gives the following Recommendation of the foregoing. 

I know of no Book which may be more uſeful, 
and at the ſame Time more agreeable to Youth : It 
contains excellent Principles of Morality, collected 
with great Order and Judgment; with very affecting 

Paſſages of Hiftory upon every Article. I know 
ſome very conſiderable Perſons who acknowledge 
"themſelves to _ had a great deal of Pleaſure in 
—4 1 of it TY 63 £3 

The Odes of or 4 poſed according to 
| Cloonclogics Order. By P. Sanadon, with an Engliſh 
Tranflation in Poetick Proſe, expreſſive through- 
out of that Jeſuit's Senſe of the Author, and an Ab- 
ſtract of his moſt ſhining Remarks. 

To which is prefixed, Sanadon's Life of Horace, | 
plan'd upon his Works; and a Critical . Preface, 
- wherein the Advantage of this Edition, above all 
others, is clearly demonſtrated. In 2 vol. Price 65. 


By Matthew Towers, L. L. D. 
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